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Ox Greece! thou sapient nurse of finer arts ; 
Which to bright Science, blooming Fancy bore, 
Be this thy praise, that thou, and thou alone, 
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Crowned with the laurel of assenting time. | THomson. 
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PREFACE. 


Tue conclusion of the third Number, completes 
the Volume for the year 1816 ; and those in future 
will consist of four Quarterly Numbers, beginning 
and ending with the year. | 

This first attempt at a Journal of the Fine Arts, 
should be received with indulgence ; for by en- 
couragement and kindness, it may assume all the 
required features of so desirable a work, It has been 
the wish of the Editor and Proprietors to give it the 
most miscellaneous character that so connected a 
subject as the Fine Arts could afford ; and they con- 
fidently promise that the succeeding Numbers shall 
be an improvement upon the present. 

They cannot but lament the differences and 
unhappy distinctions, that some unworthy members 
of the republic of the Fine Arts, have fomented, and 
still endeavour to keep alive, between the opulent 
Patrons at the head of the British Institution and 
the Members of the Royal Academy ; and trust their 
exposition of the cabal of the Catalogue Raisonné 
may produce its desired effect. 

From the various galleries of pictures in the me- 
tropolis, they have selected that of Alexander Davi- 
son, Esq. for their first, from its containing nothing 


[iv] 
but works of native artists ; all but one of which, 
(the Death of Lord Chatham) were commissions 
from that liberal patron of his countrymen. Their 
next Catalogue, that of the Bourgeois Gallery at 
Dulwich, will they trust, present variety, as con- 
sisting mostly of ancient pictures; interest, as being 
almost one of the largest and best, indissoluble 
collection in England ; and value, as being the first 
and only catalogue of that Collection, as now 
arranged, that has yet been published. For the 
sake of variety, their next Catalogue will be that 
of a fine private gallery of antique sculpture, 

The Lists of Artists, their professions and ad- 
dresses, have been collected with considerable 
pains, from the catalogues of all the various exhi- 
bitions, from private information, and from every 
other possible source. Any important error shall 
be corrected in our. next, and the whole reprinted 
at the close of every Volume, forming a complete 
Annual Register of Artists. 

In presenting their first Volume to the Public, they 
most earnestly solicit the continuance and increase 
of the favours of their friends and correspondents, 
and the acceptance of their warmest thanks for those 
already received : they deprecate the severity of cri- 
ticism for their youthful work, a kind indulgence 
over its errors, and a support of its well-intentioned 
objects. 
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Several announcements have been postponed, owing to the 
late period at which they were sent. To secure insertion, they 
should always be sent within the second month of the quarter, 
that is to say, before the 1st days of March, June, September, 
and December. | 

The Italian Sonnet signed M. in our next. 


The English Sonnet to Mr. Hayley, on his Life of Romney, is 
under consideration. 

The Anecdotes relative to the President of the Royal Aca- 
demy and a great Personage, must be authenticated by a real 
name and address, and its veracity proved, before they can be 
admitted into the Annals. 
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a0 HE first Number of “ Annals of the Fine 
Arts” is.now presented, as an humble can- 
didate for public patronage, soliciting that 
support which the goodness of its intentions, 
rather than the ostentation of its merits, would 
deserve. In the present advanced state of 
the Fine Arts, and the numerous and anxious 
enquiries after every thing concerning them, 
it will certainly admit of surprise, that a 
periodical work, solely and exclusively’ de- 
voted to them, their professors, and amateurs, 
has not yet made its appearance. To fill up 
a portion of this chasm in the periodical 
literature of Great Britain, is the ambitious 
attempt of the proprietors of this new work ; 
for which they confidently and earnestly 
solicit the Artist, the Connoisseur, and the 
Lover of the Fine Arts for their peated and 
assistance. 
At no time, perhaps, since the dawn of the 


Fine Arts in this country, has a more oppor- 
VOL. I. a 
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tune period been offered for the success of 
such a work. When after nearly half a cen- 
tury’s successful patronage of the Arts by our 
illustrious and revered Monarch, the august 
founder of the. Royal Academy, followed by 
the munificence and love of Art of the Prince 
Regent, the Patron of an Institution no less 
useful to the Arts; when after the successful 
attempts of the British Institution, and the 
no less successful endeavours of professional 
societies; when after a more enlightened 
knowledge of Art has diffused itself in the 
higher circles of the community, the legiti- 
mate patrons of the Fine Arts, the whole is 
so gloriously crowned by the solemn declara- 
tion of a grave and learned Committee of the 
House of Commons,—‘* How highly. the 
cultivation of the Fine Arts has contributed 
to the reputation, character, and dignity of 
every government by which they have been 
encouraged ;” what may we not hope as to 
a successful result of the patriotic endeavour 
to establish a legitimate School of the Fine 
Arts in a country which, from the true free- 
dom of its government, ‘< affords,” say the same 
enlightened body, “ asoil most suitable to the 
production of native talent, to the maturing 


ADVERTISEMENT. lll 


of the powers of the human mind, and to the 
growth of every species of excellence.” 

We have not given in the first Number, a 
sample of every thing proposed in the pro- 
spectus, nor is it intended that every Number 
shall have a portion of every such head; but 
the work, as it goes on, will embrace them 
all, and more as they arise if sufficiently inte- 
resting. Yet many articles that we had pre- 
pared, are obliged to be postponed for no 
other reason than want of room; but they 
shall be inserted in our succeeding Numbers, 
which, we fully trust, will surpass the present; 
for we have endeavoured to render it only a 
fair sample, not a number so highly wrought, 
that it would be difficult to keep to so high 
a standard. It should also be remembered 
by the candid reader, that most of our original 
‘communications are from the pens of artists 
who are not professed authors. 


Dispassionate disquisitions on any subject connected with 
the Fine Arts are respectfully solicited, particularly from 
professors, addressed (post paid,) to the Editor, at Messrs. 
Sherwood, Neely, and Jones’, Paternoster-row. 


July 1, 1816. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Our friend J. C. who writes from Tything in Worcestershire, 
is requested to accept our thanks for his good wishes and sug- 
gestions, but the latter part, that of adding portraits of artists, 
would add materially to the expense of our work, and make it, 
in the opinion of many, no. better ; but as we shall vive occa- 
sional biographical notices, it can easily be illustrated with por- 
traits by the curious collector. 


*H* will perceive by our second article that part of his ex- 
cellent suggestions had been acted upon, and in reply to a part 
of his letter wherein he complains that no reviewer had noticed 
the architectural department in the Royal Academy, he is re- 
ferred to our previous labours in the Monthly Magazine, parti- 
cularly for July 1809, and the preceding two or three years, 
wherein architecture had always its due share of the portion 
allotted to the Fine Arts——We earnestly solicit his farther cor- 
respondence and good will. 


The article sent us by B. K. having appeared in a respectable 
Sunday paper, is therefore declined ;—-it will be returned as 
directed, 
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Articte!T. On the Affinity between Paintine and © 
Waitine, in point of Composition. By the Right 
Hon. Lorn Viscount SipmMoutu. 


Tue following elegant and ingenious essay was written and 
delivered by the noble Viscount, then Mr. Addington, at 
Oxford, in the year 1779, and was, deservedly honoured 
with the prize. It was not our intention to have often 
reprinted what had been already published, but the impor- 
tance and intrinsic merit of this striking and apposite illus- 
tration of the affinity between the higher branches of the 
Fine Arts and Lireratore, which, though doubted by 
few, has been seldom more ably argued and balanced, led 
us to believe we could not commence our work with a 
more appropriate introduction. It would be unjust not to 
mention, that we are indebted for our knowledge of it 
to Mr. A. J. Valpy, the learned Printer of the Classical 
‘Journal, who has extended its fame by inserting it in his 
valuable and erudite work ; and from which we have taken 
leave to extract it, for the purpose of disseminating its 
just principles among the professors and connuisseurs of 
the Fine Arts, and the lovers of lighter literature, as he has 

already done in the classical world. Did every one of 
our Legislators and Statesmen feel and understand thi, 
affinity like the noble Author of this spirited parallel, we 
should no longer have cause to lament with the Author 
of “Tur JupGmMENT oF ConnoissEuRS UPON Works 
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or ART COMPARED WITH PROFESSIONAL MEn,” the 
insufficiency of this powerful and opulent class of the 
community, who are in all states the natural protectors 
and patrons of Fine Arr and Literatures, in judging 
for themselves of the merits of works of art.— Ed. 


4 r 





Ut Pictura Poesis. -Hor. 





Facies non omnibus una, 


Nec diversa tamen, qualem decet esse Sororum. Ovip. 





Tus general resemblance that subsists between the 
_ Arts is not confined to their operations and effects, 
but is visible in their very origin. By tracing them 
to their source, we shall find that they were uni-— 
versally means suggested by necessity for the alle- 
viation of the wants of mankind. The first efforts 
of this urgent motive display the rudiments of almost 
every invention, which the refinements of succeed- 
ing ages have improved into an ornament of po- 
lished life. Vitruvius could discern the principles 
of architecture ina cottage ; and the rude songs and 
coarse drawings, with which barbarous. nations 
recorded their sports and triumphs, present,us with 
the dawnings of those Arts, which, enlighten the 
most advanced periods of civil society. 

The want of letters, in the early, ages, precluded 
every method of giving a permanent, form to the 
fluctuating ideas of the mind, but by an, immediate 
address to the senses; and Painting * was the ex- 

* See Junius, de Picturis Vet, p. 27. 


between Painting and Writing. — 3 


pedient first adopted for the attainment of this end. 
The moral and religious precépts of the Egyptian 
Sages were conveyed by painted symbols, to which 
they annexed peculiar ideas; and it was by these 
natural characters alone, that a correspondence 
could be maintained, or the account of any memo- 
rable event be transmitted to posterity. But the 
explanation of ideas, by emblematical signs, was 
not peculiar to that sagacious people ; it was pro- 
bably used in the infancy of Greece and Rome: in 
the former, it was certainly once the same thing to 
Paint as to Write, as the language, copious as it 
was, afforded but one expression for both: in the 
latter, it is recorded by its own historians, that it 
was usual for those, who had been shipwrecked, to 
carry with them a painted representation of ‘their 
misfortunes, as a readier method of exciting com- 
passion, than the most pathetic recital of them. A 
similar practice prevailed in nations far removed 
from the imitation of these examples ; in Mexico, 
the important news of an European invasion was 
transmitted to the Emperor by a pictured account of 
the event; and the History of Peru was preserved 
by a more simple arrangement of coloured threads. 
Though the reference of Poetry to the wants of 
mankind does not appear to have been so direct as 
that of the other arts, yet it has indisputably a high 
claim ta antiquity. Its first descriptions were pro- 
bably confined to the external beauties of nature, 
or to such circumstances and events as had been 
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exhibited within its own view.* But the relation 
between the senses and the cadence of numbers, and 
the assistance afforded by the ear to the memory, did 
not long escape observation ; we accordingly find, : 
that at avery early period in History, the most re- 
markable and interesting occurrences were related 
in verse, and Priests, Legislators, and Philosophers, 
adopted Poeiry as the language of instruction. 

In this general survey of the infant state of Poetry 
and Painting, they have been represented as the 
dictates of necessity, or arising from that desire of 
communicating ideas, which is the characteristic of 
human nature, and as accommodating themselves 
merely to the perceptions of sense. But to view 
them in a more enlarged and important light, we 
must ‘hasten to a period when they were considered 
as liberal Arts; as arts, which do not confine their 
application to the senses, but use them only as 
vehicles of conveying their address to the noblest 
faculties of the soul, When contemplated in this 
point of view, they will appear so congenial, as to 
be but different means of obtaining the same end ; 
and it may not be improper to premise, that the 
analogy between them is not confined to the simi- 
larity of their effects in humanizing the manners, 
and refining the passions, but extends itself likewise 
to the variety of allusions and illustrations which 
they mutually afford and receive from each other. 

The maturity, at which the Arts had arrived. in 


* See Ferguson, on Civil Society, p. 8. 


between Poetry and Painting. 5 


the time of Homer, is fully demonstrated by his 
works. If, in his account of the Shield of Achilles, 
we consider the judgment which he has displayed 
in the selection of the most suitable objects, and the 
picturesque manner in which he has disposed and 
grouped them, we shall pay deference to the con- 
jecture, that he borrowed his ideas from some cele- 
brated Paintings, or at least, that the perfection, 
which the art had then attained, had the power of 
impressing so forcibly on his readers the scene 
which he describes. But if he was in any respect 
indebted to Painting, he furnished in return, the 
richest materials for the pencil.’ The tears of Portia, 
on seeing: a painted representation of the Painting of 
Hector and Andromache, are a sufficient panegyric 
on the poet who suggested the subject and the artist 
who adopted it. It was from this source, that 
Zeuxis and Polygnotus imbibed those conceptions, 
which they embodied in their works; and the 
greatest compliment that could have been paid to 
Apelles was the opinion of Pliny, that his Painting 
of the Sacrifice of Diana, which was considered as 
his best performance, surpassed even the description 
of Homer.* The picturesque imagery, indeed, with 
which he abounds, most fully entitles him to the. 
appellation bestowed on him by Lucian, of being 
himself the greatest of Painters. 

But though the chief, he was by no means the 
only, poet whose beauties were translated into 

| * See Pliny, lib. 35. c. 10. 
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colours. The Painters of Greece, conversant in 
every branch of literature, were conyinced that 
their resources must in a great measure depend on 
the variety of those ideas, which could only be 
obtained by a familiar intercourse with their sister 
art. Hence their minds were enriched by an assem-. 
blage of all the treasures, and their works breathed 
the genuine spirit, of Poetry, The analogy between 
the two arts was universally felt and allowed ; their 
rules and principles were in many respects the same; 
and the same expressions equally characterized the 
similar and congenial productions of both. The 
word Drama was frequently applied to Painting ; 
and the Iphigenia of Timanthes, and Medea of Ti- 
momachus fully evinced the force afd Uptopraags of 
the application. 

Though the advantages, which these arts daniel 
from a splendid Mythology, which pervaded and 
animated every object of nature, and every action of 
mankind, were common to Greece and Rome, it 
was long before the latter availed herself of them, 
or aspired to any competition but in the sciences of 
war and government. The fine arts, particularly 
Poetry and Painting, were exotics, which shrunk at 
the austere manners, and were chilled by the surly 
virtue, of a Roman. At length, however, the slow, 
but certain influence of wealth and peace, directed 
them to a contemplation, and by degrees to an imi- 
tation, of those invaluable productions of ancient 
art, which avarice and vanity, rather than taste, had 
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brought into Italy. Poetry and Painting then be- 
came the chief and joint objects: of attention and 
cultivation. Pacuvius had the singular merit of 
being equally eminent in both, and of adorning with 
his pencil the representation of his Tragedies: the 
Treatise of Horace on one art is illustrated by fre- 
quent allusions to the other; and a variety of 
images and descriptions* interspersed in the Latin 
Poets are so animated and picturesque, as to admit 
a well-grounded conjecture, that they were taken 
from Paintings universally known and admired. 
But, notwithstanding this apparent correspondence 
between the arts, the close and almost inseparable 
affinity they bear to each other was by no means 
understood. Painting was put in competition with 
eloquence rather than Poetry, and sometimes, as 
Quintilian thought, to its advantage ; and Cicero, 
frequently gives it the praise of being the only art 
that could rival the powers of oratory. Though the 
progress of the arts at Rome was rapid and pro- 
mising, yet it was retarded by a popular, though 
ill-erounded apprehension, that they tended to ener- 
vate public spirit, and would ultimately be sub- 
versive of public freedom. With these obstacles to 
encounter, it is not surprising, that they never 
arrived at such a degree of vigour and maturity, as 
could enable them to withstand the neglect and 
contempt which succeeded the mild patronage of 
Augustus; and it is observable, that the same 


* See Polymetis, p, 55, 81, 84, &c. 
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sympathy, which discovered itself in their rise and 
advancement, marked likewise their decline. 

But to take a more minute survey of the relation — 
that Poetry and Painting bear to each other, we 
must turn our eyes from ancient to modern Italy, 
where a variety of the most auspicious circumstances 
conspired to revive them. The superstition of that 
period was of a most picturesque and poetical na- 
ture; and the arbitrary system of Government, 
which then universally prevailed, was by no means 
unfavourable to the Painter and the Poet; for ex- 
perience has proved, that though the sciences shrink 
under the controul of despetism, the arts will ever 
flourish, where there is. power to foster, and opu- 
Jence to reward them. 

As the works of the artists, who ennobled that 
period, are still extant, it will chiefly be by com- 
paring them with the most perfect productions of 
the poets, that the analogy between the two arts can 
be traced, and their mutual dependencies ascertained 
with accuracy and precision. Simonides observed, 
that a Picture was a silent Poem, and a Poem a 
speaking Picture ; and that they differed not so 
much in the objects as the means of imitation, words 
being in the one what colours are in the other. This 
observation seems to convey no inadequate idea of 
the general relation and correspondence between 
these arts: but on taking a nearer view of the sub- 
ject, we shall be led into an inquiry, which may not 
be deemed uninteresting, concerning the comparative 
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efficacy of these means in attaining their proposed 
end, and into a closer investigation of the properties 
peculiar to each; or which, being common to 
both, constitute that affinity, to which they have 
ever held an undisputed claim. 

In both Poetry and Painting, invention is fun- 
damentally necessary ; the merit of which princi- 
pally arises from a happy combination* of those 
materials, which have been supplied by a minute 
contemplation of nature, on the most perfect copies 
of it in the productions of art. Michael Angelot 
was not less indebted to Dante, than Apelles to 
Homer ; and Virgil was, perhaps, the source from 
which that simplicity and elegance were in some 
measure derived, which characterise the works of 
Raphael ; so convinced, indeed, were. the artists 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, that the 
strength and spirit of picturesque invention was 
chiefly dependent on Poetry, that they frequently 
termed the beauties produced by it, poetical per- 
fection}. } 

An excellent invention displays itself in the choice 
of a proper subject ;§ which Nicias, one of the 
most eminent of the Grecian artists, observed, was 


* See Sir Joshua Reynolds’s Discourses in the Royal Academy, 
p- 36. 

+ See Algarotti, on Painting, p. 84. 

t See Algarotti, p. $7, and the Abbé du Bos’ Critical Rejlec- 
tions, p. 80. | 

§ See Junius, de Pict. Vet. p. 140. 
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of no less importance to the Painter, than the fable 
to the Poet. | 

As the impression made by the imitative arts is 
proportioned to that which is produced by the — 
objects of imitation, it is obvious that they cannot be 
of too engaging a nature, or of too general concern. 
This, indeed, is more indispensably necessary to the 
Painter, as he cannot, like the Poet, avail himself 
of those circumstances, which were previous or 
subsequent to the action, which he purposes to 
represent. The advice, therefore, of Aristotle to 
Protogenes, highly merits attention, when he per- 
suaded him to paint the Battle of Alexander, on 
account of the dignity of the events, and the impor- 
tance of the consequences. 

But if the choice of a proper subject be essential 
to the Poet and the Painter, those subordinate cir- 
cumstances, which tend to embellish it, haye no — 
jnconsiderable claim to their attention, To avoid 
extreme minuteness and particularity, to refrain 
from local prejudice; to dress nature to advantage, 
and to give to objects all the beauty they are capable | 
of possessing, and not only that which they actually 
possess, are the best and fullest indications of taste 
and discernment. It was thus that Apelles* con- 
cealed the blemish of Antigonus, by painting him 
in profile; and that Zeuxis and Claude Lorrain, 
from a persuasion that partial and exact representa- 
tions could not be productive of perfection, col- 


* See Quint. lib. 2. cap. 18. 
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lected draughts from various objects and scenes, and 
by this happy union concentrated in their pieces 
the scattered beauties of nature. But Poets and 
Painters, whilst they indulge their fancies, must pay 
an equal and implicit regard to probability, which 
is as essential to their respective arts, as truth to 
History. An occasional deviation, however, from 
the strictness of tradition, is a license, which has 
never been denied them. The power, indeed, which 
they possess of representing events ‘‘ according to 
desert, and of submitting the shows of things, not 
to reality, but to the desires of the mind,’’ are the 
strongest marks of their superiority over the His- 
torian. ‘To this indulgence the Painter has un- 
doubtedly a higher claim than the Poet, as the latter 
can impress his readers with such exalted ideas of 
his hero’s character, as will abundantly compensate 
for any personal defects. The Greek Tragedians 
have, however, exercised the privilege of sacrificing 
historical truth to greatness of design ; and Raphael 
in his cartoons, has drawn the Apostles with all the 
advantages of personal grace and dignity. 

But if Poetry and Painting be congenial in the 
choice of ideas, they are equally so in the arrange- 
ment of them. An elegant distribution and con- 
currence of parts are the only means by which that 
harmonious proportion is produced, which is ever 
so delightful to the senses. It is by this disposition 
alone that the mind of the reader or spectator can be 
freed from embarrassment, and the composition made 
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capable of any great or general effect. By this, 
Lanfranc is distinguished from Domenichino, and 
Virgil from Lucan. A skilful artist will give order 
even to confusion ;* thus Painters dispose their 
figures in groups ; thus those who represent battles, — 
either in words or colours, place the object, which 
is to be particularly distinguished, in the strong-est 
light, and throw the confusion into the back ground 
and secondary parts of the Picture or Poem. From 
a judicious arrangement and correspondence of 
parts alone arises the happy combination of variety 
with uniformity. From hence is derived the force of © 
contrasts, which are so necessary to support the 
attention, that even a continued elevation of cha- 
racter or sentiment creates satiety and disgust. Lights 
and shades are equally essential to a Picture and a 
Poem; and the same degree of art, bestowed on 
every minute circumstance, precludes surprize, T 
which is one of the most interesting sensations of the 
mind. But the force of contrasts is weakened when 
they are injudiciously introduced; from the sight 
of one figure, in the productions of some artists, 
a spectator of discernment can immediately know 
the disposition of that which is near it; and many 
Poets, by an improper use of the antithesis, haye 
fallen into the same error; by which means, as Mon- 
tesquieu observes, that perpetual contrast becomes 
symmetry, and that affected opposition, uniformity. 


* See Montesquieu’s Essay on Taste. 
+ See Home’s Elem of Crit. c. 8. 
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But these arts are directed to their noblest end, 
when they imitate manners and passions, and lay 
open the internal constitution of man.* Here the 
excellence of the greatest masters is peculiarly dis- 
played. Strength and energy distinguish the cha- 
racters of Michael Angelo and Homer ; beauty and 
propriety those of Virgil and Raphael. The majesty 
of Agamemnon, the sternness of Ajax, and the free- 
dom of the Son of Tydeus were not less discernible 
in the Picture mentioned by Philostratus, than in 
the descriptions of the Poet. It is not, therefore, 
sufficient, that a subject be adorned with all the 
advantages of elegance and grandeur; the Poet and 
the Painter must likewise be conversant in every 
moyement,.every symptom of the passions must 
catch the habits, and express. the inward feelings of 
the mind. They must shake the soul with terror, 
melt it with love, or rouse it with revenge: the 
thoughts of the Poet must breathe, his words must 
burn ; and the Painter must not only give life to 
his objects, but even a visible and appropriated 
language. But though these arts must engage the 
attention by describing manners and passions, there 
are subjects which are more peculiarly adapted to 
one than the other, There is a variety of thoughts 
and sentiments, particularly in the pathetic,+ of 
which the Painter can convey no specific indications, 
and to which he cannot give form or being. Shak- 


* See Harris’s Discourse on Music, Painting, and Poetry. 
Tt See Webb’s Remarks on the Beauties of Poetry, p. 102. 
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speare abounds in these minute touches of nature, 
which are beyond the reach of the pencil; the 
Painter can indeed make it obvious, that a person 
is moved bya particular passion, by describing: its 
correspondent symptoms and effects on the body, 
but cannot intelligibly express the ideas produced by 
it. It is beyond his power to delineate the transition 
from one passion to another, or to describe a mixed 
passion,* but in a vague and undecisive manner. 
But on the contrary, there are circumstances and 
situations which the Painter can more closely imi- 
tate, and make expressive of stronger feelings than 
the Poet.+ The spectators of the Death of Wolfe 
are all afflicted from the same cause, and nearly in 
an equal degree; but the expressions of this afflic- 
tion are varied according to their difference in age, 
profession, or country : this difference cannot, with- 
out a tedious and uninteresting detail, be marked 
by the Poet, and it is by means of the eye alone, 
that a just and forcible idea can be formed of it. 
There are, however, subjects which baffle the skill 
both of the Painter and the Poet; in this case, the 
latter will be silent; and the former, like Timanthes, 
will hide those feelings, which his art is unable to 
express. 

After these general observations on the common 
or peculiar properties and advantages of Poetry and 
Painting, it may not be uninteresting to take a cur- 


* See Sir Joshua Reynolds’s Discourses, p. 156. 
+ See the Abbé du Bos’ Critical Reflections, p.76. 
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sory view of their congenial productions, and of the 
resemblance which they seem to bear to each other. 
The lowest branches in each art are Burlesque, 
‘Poetry, and Caricature: both require a ludicrous 
subjects, and produce similar effects by pursuing the 
ridiculous to the utmost pitch of extravagance. An 
equal analogy prevails between Landscape Painting, 
and the descriptions of Pastoral Poetry; both are 
conversant in rural scenes; both require a parti- 
cular turn of mind for what is romantic and pic- 
turesque ; and both must closely study and imitate 
nature. Claude Lorrain and Titian are in the one, 
what Theocritus and Virgil are in the other; and 
the same grotesque wildness equally characterizes 
the scenes of Thomson, and of Salvator Rosa. Both 
become more interesting by the introduction of 
_ human figures,* without which, even the Arcadia 
of Poussin, and the happiest descriptions of the 
Sicilian Poet, would lose their effect. The cha- 
racters thus introduced must be appropriated and 
connected by a principal action, the subject of 
which should be drawn from the finer feelings of 
the mind, or the most easy and entertaining branches 
of Natural History. No violent emotions, no furi- 
ous passions must be described, as they are incom- 
patible with the stillness and tranquillity of a rural 
life. Painting in general has this in common with 
Dramatic Poetry, that its representations must be 
confined within the unities of action, time, and 
% See the Abbé du Bos’ Critical Reflections, p. 44. 
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place. But the closest analogy between particular 
branches of these arts, is that of Historic Painting 
to Epic Poetry. In their imitations of nature, both 
study its most perfect forms, and abstract from 
them an idea of absolute beauty and virtue. Both 
must have a sufficient number of characters, which 
should be so marked and contra-distinguished by 
their looks and sentiments, as to be known without 
any explanation. Some one must, however, be 
peculiarly striking, or the effect will be lost by 
dividing the attention amongst a multitude of ob- 
jects. These characters must be connected by their 
common relation to the principal subject, which, in 
both, must be one and entire. Both arts may 
equally adopt the use of allegories, and employ 
them with an equal force; but the illustration 
which the Poet derives from the introduction of 
Episodes, is. an advantage denied to the pencil; an 
advantage, however, which is amply compensated 
by the superior power which it. possesses of setting 
directly before the eyes the most interesting objects, 
and thus striking the mind instantaneously with 
those sensations of delight, which are not attainable 
from Poetry, without a succession of images, and a 
progressive attention to them. 

The impression made by Poetry and Painting on 
the fancy and passions, must vary according to the 
different imaginations and feelings. of. mankind. 
They have, however, been universally acknowledged 
to be productive. of the most powerful effects. 
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Without taking account of the Fables of antiquity, 
which might be adduced to show what powers 
these arts were thought capable of possessing, we 
know that the songs of Tyrtwus roused the Spartans 
from their despondency, and animated them with 
the most enthusiastic love of glory, and contempt 
of death ; and that the inhabitants of Abdera were 
inflamed with the wildest frenzy, at the fictitious 
distresses of Andromeda, as displayed in a Tragedy 
of Euripides. Nor have less generous sentiments 
been inspired, or less violent emotions excited, 
by the productions of the pencil. It was not with- 
out reason that the Philosopher thought them as 
eifectual in reclaiming mankind, as the precepts of 
morality. An Athenian Courtesan, we are told, 
forsook at once the habitual vices of her profession; 
on seeing the decent dignity of a Philosopher, as 
represented in a portrait ; and the terrors of the day 
of judgment operated so forcibly, by means of a 
picture, on the imagination of a King of Bulgaria, 
that he instantly embraced the religion, which held 
out such punishments, and invited with rewards 
equally transcendant. Plato* seems to have been 
impressed with as high ideas of the powers of these 
arts, though he thought they would be applied to 
worse purposes, and therefore excluded them en- 
iirely from his imaginary commonwealth. 

If Poetry and Painting are considered merely as 
imitative arts, the former will incontestibly claim a 
* See Abbé du Bos’ Critical Reflections, p. 36, 
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preference, on account of the greater extent of its 
power. It is not confined to the instant; it has 
not only one ‘‘ sentence to utter, one moment to 
exhibit,’’ but can describe subjects of a lengthened 
duration, and can avail itself of that progressive 
and increasing energy, which a succession of images 
never fails to produce. It operates on the mind, 
not only by describing objects of sight, but it can 
bring every sense to its assistance, can give an har- 
monious voice to the person it represents, and im- 
pregnate with fragrance the air that surrounds it. 
The beauties arising from comparison are also 
beyond the reach of the pencil ; incapable of de- 
scribing the progress of thought, what idea can it 
convey of the rapidity ascribed to it by Homer, 
from its similitude to lightning ? It is possible for 
the figure of the Fallen Angel to be as accurately 
expressed on canvas as in the description of the 
Poet; but even a Michael Angelo would want 
means to impress us with those sensations of his 
former glory, and present humiliation, which are at 
once suggested by his resemblance to the sun, when 
obscured or eclipsed. If we consider, on the other 
hand, the principles and operations of Painting, we 
must acknowledge, that as it makes its address 
through the medium of a sense which is the readiest 
vehicle to the mind, as it does not employ artificial 
but natural signs, which are equally intelligible to 
all, it may in some respects be said to be a more 
definite and perfect instrument of conveying ideas 
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than Poetry. Those subjects, indeed, in which 
many circumstances must concur at the same point 
of time, and in which, if continued, there can be 
nv material variation,* seem peculiarly adapted to 
the pencil. But on the contrary, as words are ex-_ 
pressive of all ideas, Poetry seems to comprise 
' every possible subject of imitative excellence ; and 
if we add to this the auxiliary graces which it bor- 
rows from music, and the powerful assistance which 
it derives from declamation and action, its supe- 
riority will be manifest, both in point of dignity 
and utility, over the more confined powers of its 
sister art. | 3 

As the same warmth and vigour of imagination, 
the same creative fancy, the same powers of expres- 
sion, and the same strength and solidity of judg- 
ment, are essentially necessary to the professors of 
these arts, it may seem surprising that so few have 
been distinguished in both. The bounds preseiibed 
to the human understanding are so limited, and the 
time requisite to attain perfection in any study so 
considerable, that eminence is usually confined not 
only to one art or science, but even to a particular 
branch of it. Sophocles never attempted Comedy, 
or Terence Tragedy ; Claude Lorrain confined his 
talents to Lanscape Painting, a subject never at- 
tempted by the immortal pencil of Raphael. This 
country has indeed been fortunate in the production 
of more universal genius, and boasts a Shakspeare 


* See Harris’s Discourses, p. 63. 
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and a Hogarth,* who shine in so many different 
lights, and on such very dissimilar subjects. 

Nor is the strength of genius yet exhausted: men 
may yet arise equal, if not superior to their pre- 
decessors. What, indeed, may not be expected, 
where industry is excited by emulation, and merit 
is not disappointed of its reward; where the arts 
continue to be patronized by the highest and most 
illustrious characters, who are best enabled to en- 
courage them by their munificence, and protect them 
by their authority? The liberal regard paid to 
Painting, and its relation to those arts, which are 
more peculiarly the objects of academical attention, 
cannot but be felt at this place, where a learned 
University bestowed its choicest honours on an 
artist, + who has ornamented Literature no less by 
his precepts, than the profession by his example ; 
and which will shortly be adorned by the grateful 
labours of his pencil, and thus preserve a monu- 
ment of their connexion to times, when the works 
of a Raphael and a Corregio shall be no more. 


* See Warton’s Essay on Pope, p. 12°. 
+ Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
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Articte II, A slight Sketch of the Rist and Pro- 
Gress of Domestic ARCHITECTURE in GREAT 
Britain. 


* The rise, progress, perfection, and decline of art and 
science, are curious objects of contemplation, and intimately 
connected with narrations of civil transactions,” Hume. 


Anrcutrecturs, 


‘** That art where most magnificent appears 

* The little builder man’, (THomsoan.) 
has till of late been treated on too technical and 
contracted a scale, unworthy the dignity of such 
a noble science. By many the art has been re- 
stricted solely to the orders; and the expression of 
*‘ there is no architecture in that building ! !,’’ has 
been a solecism formerly as common as anomalous, 
What would the Gibbs’s, the Paine’s, the Langleys, 
‘and others of the same age and school, say to the 
Jatitude now given to this branch of the fine arts ? 
‘They who would dispute and cavil for the omis- 
sion, introduction, or variation in shape, of a single 
member, who would propose twenty* queries to 
the public on the propriety or impropriety of such 
and such an architect’s manner of dividing an 
order! each wanting, and strenuously endeavour- 
ing, to make his own proportions the ultimatum 
of universal practice and the standard of taste! 


* Vide Batty Langley’s parallel between himself and Pal- 
ladio, where (of course) he finds a preference for himself, 
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Overlooking in the vanity of self-conceit, the style 
and symmetry of the whole, neglecting the end, 
(of which the orders are but the means) the 
grandeur and due distribution of parts, for insig- 
nificant disputes, about fractional portions and 
petty divisions, unworthy even of those 

Minutiz-mongers, microscopic wights, 

Whom Denner captivates, and Dow delights ; 


Who spend on petty cares, their puny powers, 
And live to polish pores, and hairs, and flowers! 


- SHEE. 


who will work a month on the fibres of a leaf 
of sea weed, or the wings of a butterfly; boast 
there are ten thousand three hundred and seven 
veins, or feathers, contained in three square inches 
of paper; and while they are neglecting the 
sublimer works of omnipotent power, call them- 
selves admirers and imitators of nature. In the 
same manner some of these pretenders to a sublime 
art, for which they had neither a true taste nor a 
just relish, styled themselves Architects. How will 
such as these stand, when put in competition with 
the immortal names of Vitruvius, Bramante, Buona- 
rotti, Palladio, Sansovino, Brunelleschi, or with 
our countrymen, Jones, Wren, Kent, Chambers and 
Wyatt, not to mention the many living artists, who 
in future times, when death shall have given to 
their names the “ honour due” (which was and is 
ever denied to living genius, ) will be esteemed an 
honour and an ornament to the present age ! 
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Is it then a wonder that real architectural critics 
are wanting? What man of liberal education 
and a taste refined by a course of study of elegant 
literature, can wade through such works? And 
allowing this, what can we expect from them but 
almost total silence upon that department of the 
royal exhibition which is allotted to architecture, 
or blame them when they call it “ the least intel- 
ligent of the sister arts?’’ On the contrary, rather 
let us worder, and admire the degree of perfec- 
tion to which the architects of the present day have 
arrived, under the discouraging idea, that a com- 
paratively short study of landscape or portrait 
painting, will entitle their companions to more 
flattering notice from the public, and titles from 
the Academy, than they can possibly hope for, after 
drudging in the office and at the drawing board 
for years, : 

The study of architecture, in its present state, 
requires simplification, and farther encourage- 
ment. One of the best steps towards both, would 
be a series of elementary books from men of 
practical and theoretical experience, courses of 
lectures for the students of the higher branches, 
and a school of gratuitous instruction in drawing 
for the mechanics of the art. If something like this 
were done, if architecture were as much and as well 
understood, and consequently as much admired as 
it would then be, I doubt not, that from the learn- 
ing and ability of many of its present professors, 
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England would soon obtain a high reputation for 
the beauty and the grandeur of its edifices. 

Solid comfort, elegant conveniency, and delicacy 
(Lhad almost said haste) of finishing, characterize 
the present style of building, rather than bold 
and striking objects. The Bank of England and 
_the outside of the new Theatre at Covent Garden, 
are happy exceptions from the above remark. A 
too great plainness has been fatal to our national 
style of building. Thousands of dwellings, have 
of late been erected by blundering mechanics, 
without the guidance of any professional know- 
ledge or advice. The facility of copying from 
their neighbours, saving the expense of a well 
considered design, struck a deep blow at the root 
of architectural eminence, and-gave rise to the St. 
George’s Fields, and the St. Mary-le-bone Academies 
of temple builders: a new race of artists whose 
labours. introduced that monotonous similarity of 
elevation, without sense or propriety, which is so 
much and so justly complained of by judicious fo- 
reigners. But the most fatal effects of their styleare 
those dangerous settlements and unsightly fissures 
which are occasioned partly by their bold contempt 
of geometry and of its safe guidance, which even 
Wren knew not how to do without, partly by a 
high-minded inattention to that low and grovelling 
part of the edifice called the foundation, and partly 
by a laudable anxiety to prove, that how much so 
ever former architects were obliged to depend on 
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sound materials, and unerring principles they could 
and would use the very refuse of more fastidious 
men. The author* of the OIKIAIA, or Nutshells, a 
work which should be in the hands of every archi- 
tectural student, in lamenting the frequency of 
such errors says, “ A good maxim in building 
_1s, A LITTLE STRONGER THAN STRONG ENOUGH. ‘This 
to the speculative adventurer inured to.the practice 
of the Mary-le-bone School, is as- bad as_ flat 
heresy; he goes on calculating his substances and 
adapting the quality of his materials, and the 
manner of connecting them, with such nicety and 
address, as to decree their dissolution precisely six 
months after the expiration of his lease. This 
has been the constant aim of many ;_ but these have 
not yet arrived to be adepts in the mysteries of that 
famous seminary. The master of arts is he who 
can manage.matters so as to keep up his building 
till he has sold it.” Such are the sentiments of 
an architect, who was as much distinguished by his 
decided superiority of knowledge and practice in the 
executive part of his profession, as by his candor, 
and urbanity of manners, It is to be hoped that 
there may not be many more occasions for such 
severe though just animadversions. 

It is a pleasing fact that great progress is daily 
making in a style purely and honourably British ; 
the cottage villa. 'The Essay on Cottage Architec- 


* The late James Peacock, Esq. one of the Architects to the 
city of London. 
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ture by the late Mr. James Marron opened a new 
channel for the introduction of architectural de- 
sign into what was formerly scarce esteemed worthy 
of serious attention beyond mere utility. His work 
on Villas, which a premature death left unfinished, 
is a very creditable advance toward the goal of 
architectural reformation. And although he has 
since been followed by a host of imitators, he cer- 
tainly demands the meed of priority and originality. 
The effects of the above few causes of improve- 
ment are already to be perceived. ‘They have 
studded the country with villas and gentlemen’s 
cottages, which, with the beautiful lawns, paddocks, 
and other luxuries of our temperate and agreeable 
though changeable climate; and have created a 
style as widely differing from the flaring red brick 
castle-looking houses of our forefathers, as it does 
from the street-like rows of houses with which 
our villages began to be lined. The equality of 
expense, with the superiority of comfort, and inde- 
pendent privacy of the cottage style, isso congenial 
to an Englishman’s modest retiring feelings, that it 
cannot fail of rendering it generally adopted. 

It is not essentially necessary, in the present sketch, — 
minutely to describe the dwellings of the first in- 
habitants of our island. Thickets, dens and 
caves were their first retreats, such as are still 
remaining in Cornwall and in the western isles 
of Scotland. Their next procedure was to execute 
something more durable, consisting of stakes driven 
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into the ground interwoven with wattles, built 
circularly with high tapering roofs ; at the top of 
which was an aperture equally adapted for the 
admission of light, and the emission of smoke. 
Large beams of wood sometimes on stone founda- 
tions, began then to be used, and even when they 
began to introduce greater solidity and magnifi- 
cence, and to build with stone, they still preserved 
the original circular shape. ‘There is no great fear 
of offending truth in conjecturmg that the first 
erections beyond that style were built either by the 
Romans on their obtaining a settlement under the 
emperor Claudius, or by those natives who had 
been at Rome, as prisoners, or otherwise. The first 
colony, planted by the Romans, was at Camolodu- 
num, which appears to have been a large and 
well built town, adorned with statues, temples, 
theatres, and other public edifices... The idea that 
London was built before this time is so faint that 
it is scarcely worth the enquiry ; for, according to 
Strabo, what the Britons called a town, was a tract 
of woody country surrounded by a mound and 
ditch, for the security of themselves and. cattle 
against the incursions of their enemies. Among 
the earliest regular erections in Britain* were the 
chain of garrisons between the Friths of Clyde and 
Forth, by Julius Agricola, and the wall of An- 
toninus, called also the Picts wall. Agricola is 
supposed also to have erected several temples; and 
* About the year A. D. 82. 
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as it is well known, that he encouraged to the 
utmost, the arts of peace, we may be assured he 
did not neglect private* convenience. Architecture 
did not decline much after the departure of the 
Romans, who with unexampled ingenuity and ad- 
dress, instructed their conquered subjects in all 
their arts, and thereby much benefited both parties. 
In the time of the Saxons, previous to the disastrous 
troubles of Hengist and Horsa, public and private 
edifices were arrived at a boasted degree of per- 
fection; but of what kind is not certain, neither 
' would it be much to our purpose to enquire, for 
they. were all destroyed by fire, rapine, and plunder — 
during that period. Drawing a few degrees nearer 
to something like authentic record, we find that 
about the year 480 Ambrosius, a British com- 
mander of Roman descent, who assumed the regal 
government of the kingdom of Kent, erected for 
himself, and followers, a. palace at Canterbury. 
These and many others that a diligent enquirer 
might discover, would swell this account to several 
volumes; but this sketch is not intended for a 
compiled catalogue of buildings, so much as for 
a brief review of the gradual progress of domestic 
architecture. 

During the Heptarchy, or as the author} of the 
Anglo-Saxon Antiquities more correctly terms. it, 


* Vide Suetonius. 
+ Sharon Turner, Esq. 
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the Octarchy, religious sequestration being much in 
vogue, churches and other eeclesiastical edifices 
began to multiply. The monks, the only architects 
of those times, erected those rude buildings now 
termed Saxen, which by their similarity in parts to 
the worst Roman, may warrant the conclusion that 
they designed them from the help of memory alone, 
and that the declension of pure architecture in 
Ttaly, and the still- farther depravity of style intro- 
duced by treacherous memories and a bad taste 
(which universally accompanies a want of know- 
ledge in any art or science) finally produced those 
various styles of architecture observable throughout 
the whole of the more ancient English buildings. 
As excellence is never stationary, the vicissitudes 
of architecture may be thus classed. From the 
meridian glory of the Augustan age, to the evening 
decline of the papal, and to the midnight of the 
Saxons, which closed the eyes of classical design, 
A pretender then shewed itself, flourished mag- 
nificently to its meridian in the time of the Henrys 
and Edwards, and declined, with the rise of learning 
and science in the reign of Elizabeth. Classica] 
art shines forth in the latter part of Charles the 
Second’s reign, with momentary lustre. Igno- 
rance and bigotry again under James the Second, 
eclipsed it, made it sicken, and from that period 
_ till the commencement of the reign of George the 
Third, it were more for its interest to be passed 
over in silence. 
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As a proof that’the decline and fall of the 
Roman style of architecture produced the Saxon, 
the progenitor of the beautiful florid Gothic, let us 
suppose an ignorant mason to observe a composite 
capital of the depraved style of those which are at 
the temple of Bacchus on the Mons Viminalis, or 
the Ionic capitals of the Temple of Concord at 
Rome, not to mention the many worse that haye 
since been erected; and at a considerable inter-— 
yal of time, to carve something, as like it as 
possible, from memory: it is more than pro- 
bable that it wouid resemble the Saxon capitals in 
the Church of St. Bartholomew the Great, in 
Smithfield, London, more than the originals. It is 
not at all improbable, that the architect of Dur- 
ham Cathedral, had seen and imitated, the spirally 
fluted columns of the Temple near Trevi. These 
instances are sufficient (tho’ very many more might 
be produced) in favour of the hypothesis, that these 
examples, with the practical improvements of the 
workmen, and the introduction of the Saracenic and 
Arabesque styles, produced that beautiful style of 
architecture called Gothic. 

In the above-mentioned period, the Britons under 
the Roman dominion had made such hasty strides 
towards arts and manners, that previous to the deyas- 
tations committed by their furious Saxon invaders, 
they had erected nearly thirty considerable cities, 
besides a greater number of villages and country 
dwellings, most of which were destroyed and the 
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natives thrown back to their former barbarism and 
manner of living. Nothing worth noticing except 
by the professed antiquary, occurs till about the 
year 790, when Offa built and endowed the ce- 
lebrated monastery of St. Albans in the town of 
that name, which was at that time a considerable 
city. The most antient edifice now standing in 
this country is reckoned to be the little church of St. 
Michael in that town, which was built by the Abbot 
Ulfinus in the reign of Kthelred in the year 950— 
a fair specimen of the first style of their common 
building, though neither so elegant nor so highly | 
finished as the cathedrals which were built nearly 
about the same time, 

The new city of London in the reign of Alfred 
the Great, after the death of Burrhed the last king 
of Mercia, in whose territories it was situate, 
became of some importance, beginning to stretch 
itself along the banks of the Thames. This king’s 
celebrated division of the country into counties, 
and incorporations of families for the distribution 
of justice and the prevention of crimes, caused 
villages, towns, and cities to be crowded together. 
Courts of justice, religious consistories, and meet- 
ing's for the support of military discipline and civil 
justice, added much to the splendor of the rising 
city which was repaired and beautified by Alfred 
himself. He also founded (or at least repaired) and 
made considerable additions to the university of 
Oxford. Cambridge began to assume a promising 
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appearance ; monasteries were daily increasing, both 
in number and splendor, among which that of 
Malmsbury in Wiltshire was one of the most flou- 
rishing, it being the custom of the times to bestow 
all the confiscated estates on the maintenance of 
such establishment. During the succeeding reigns 
from Alfred to Canute, a period of about 160 years, 
which in comparison with after-ages may be termed 
enlightened, architecture flourished beyond any other 
before the Conqueror. Churches and cathedrals were 
erected, others restored, and some rebuilt ; and at 
Romean English school was built by the last named 
King, who from these and other similar measures, 
became very popular. In the succeeding reign of 
Edward the Confessor, excepting the first monastery 
at Westminster which was endowed by him, Archi- 
tecture was rather at a stand; the abbey at Wal- 
tham, founded by the unfortunate Harold, was a 
proof of his good wishes towards the embellishment 
of his country, but they were frustrated ; and till 
after the death of that Monarch, and the fina! 
settlement of William the Conqueror, scarcely a 
system of the architectural art appeared, excepting 
in those fortresses erected by him in London, Win- 
chester, Hereford and other places most likely to 
suit his purposes, by their warlike appearance, to 
keep the natives in awe after disarming them and 
stripping their churches and monasteries to furnish 
a splendid court. He reduced almost all their 
edifices to a state requiring little less than total 
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re-erection ; till in his last illness he endeavoured to 
make some atonement for his devastations, by large 
presents, gifts, and endowments, which set the 
whole community of architects, builders, embroid- 
erers jewellers &c. &c. once more in action. | 

As for the short reign of William Rufus, there 
is more to be said than a transient glance might 
be expected from so short a period, though from 
his character it does not appear that he was wanting 
is respect for the religion of his day, which was 
fond of exhibiting itself in foundations, erections, 
and similar display of gaudy magnificence. The 
abbey of St. Albans, the Tower of London, West- 
minster Hall, London Bridge, and part of the Palace 
of Windsor, are among the principal works of this 
king’s reign, and may be produced among others 
as proofs of that assertion. The national architec- 
ture had assumed a fixed principle of design, and 
had settled into that style now called Norman. The 
elegant and classical architecture of Greece and 
Rome was no more, one Pope gloried in the de- 
struction of their writings and ancient records, 
another in despoiling their edifices and destroying 
their statues and monumental relics, Thus dis- 
couraged, where is the wonder (when to imitate the 
ancients was pronounced a transgression against the 
holy religion) that the builders sought another 
source, and began to improve on what they had 
within themselves? At Rome where the power of 
the priests was at the highest, the Moorish and 
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Saracenic styles united with their own, formed the 
principle of their designs, and the Church of San 
Giovanni Laterani at Rome, and others of that period 
may be termed the connecting link between the more 
Modern Gothic, and the Antique, which was now 
entirely lost. Instead of the bold commanding 
Portico, we find bundles of clustered pillars, instead 
of the plain frieze, the justly proportioned cornice 
and the subordinate architrave, forming at proper 
intervals, a salutary repose for the eye in surveying 
its beauties, and a just proportion of light and 
shade, we find it all frittered away in an endless 
multiplicity of ornament, and littleness of style. 
Some, not content with the just share of praise 
granted to the Gothic, for want of acquaintance with 
its elder sister, wish to claim for itan undue supe- 
riority, by ranking it above the chaste simplicity of 
Grecian forms. Before this superiority can be 
allowed, it must be proved to our senses, that the 
majestic simplicity of the Belvidere Apollo, or the 
Theseus of Lord Elgin, would be equally improved 
by carving, tattooing, and colouring like a New 
Zealander. 

The style of this period cannot be better illus- 
trated, than by the shrines which were carved with 
more labour than taste, pinnacles on pillars, cano- 
pies, fret work and curious fillagraine, gilt and eme — 
blazoned without meaning or propriety, tired. the 
eye of the beholder and crowding the interiors of 
those heavy Saxon buildings, formed a curious 
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contrast of beautiful tracery to the cumbrous cir- 
cular pillars of the same period. England, like 
the rest of Europe, was now fast declining to a 
barbarous and gloomy period. Petty despotism, 
comfortless insecurity, and gloomy suspicion erect- 
ed the dark embattled castle, with its vast and 
gloomy apartments, its stagnant moat, guard tur- 
rets, and drawbridges, while perhaps the greatest 
luxury was clean straw for the master’s apartments. 
Vassalage and Feudalism thinned the cities and 
destroyed the villages, and for ages, architectural 
improvement was unknown. Cities began to assume 
a warlike appearance, and the above-mentioned 
reason caused them all to be walled. The absence 
of their kings on religious warfare dimmed the 
splendour of their courts and paralyzed the efforts 
of their artists. Magnificence was now only to be 
displayed in richness of apparel and the number 
and gaudy accoutrements of their followers. How 
then in such a time could the arts flourish > How 
could they advance in any degree towards their 
original purity, when they were more prized for 
_ the worth and cost of the materials they employed, 
than as specimens of taste? Pompous and sensual 
were their pleasures, barbarous and uncultivated 
were their minds. 

These enthusiastic warriors, once more quieted 
by a partial attainment of their object, turned their 
- attention, as formerly, to ease and luxury ; and as 
vehement spirits always rush into extremes, clois- 
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tering became once more in vogue, which, though 
not much changing the appearance of their dwel- 
ings, served at least to embellish and enlarge the 
monastic fabrics. ‘The charter granted by Henry 
the First to the City of London, in the year 1135, 
and his further confirmation of their privileges of . 
courts of Hustings, Wardmotes, Vestries, and Com- 
mon Halls, increased the rage for building in the 
metropolis, augmented the number of public edi- 
fices, and by promoting society and social inter- 
course banished suspicion, created mutual con- 
fidence, improved domestic comfort, and while the 
est of the kingdom was stil] in alarms from the 
apprehensions of danger and the fear of offending 
the independent nobles, the metropolis greatly im- 
proved in quiet and security. 

Even the short and turbulent reign of Stephen, 
assisted the cause of art in some degree; for the 
licentious and unbounded devastations and extor- 

_ tions of the nobles, the imitation of their stately 
superiors, by the inferior gentry, and the state of 
_vassalage which it consequently introduced, sen- 
sibly swelled the list of independent castles, and 
their appendages for the enslaved peasantry; be- 
coming the original of a style now very prevalent, 
which has since obtained the name of the castellated 
style of architecture. Among the largest of these 
castles, erected by these turbulent Barons, were, one 
at Sherbourne, one at Devizes another at Malms- 


bury, erected by the Bishop of Salisbury in 1139, 
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and one at Newark by the Bishop of Lincoln; which 
practice now became very prevalent among the dig- 
nified clergy, who followed the example of the 
secular nobility. Arundel Castle, the fortress of 
William De Albini, Earl of Sussex, was a large and 
formidable edifice. Indeed they now became so 
numerous* and powerful, that they almost threat. 
ened another aristocratical division of the country. 
Humble private dwellings were destroyed, neg- 
lected, or suffered to fall into ruins. Their greater 
neighbours shortly afterwards shared no better 
fate; for all the newly-erected castles, built during 
the reign of Stephen, were rased by his succes- 
sor, the Second Henry, in whose days Architec- , 
ture assumed somewhat of a less warlike style. 
Interior decorations and domestic comforts were 
more regarded, and by none more than by his 
Juxurious primate Thomas a Becket, whose muni- 
ficence is proverbial. But however grandeur, con- 
sidered as consisting in costliness of ornament, might 
prevail, certainly elegance and comfort would not 
be found by one of the present day in clean hay 
and straw, or grass (accordiug to the season) strewed 
about the apartments to prevent spoiling their sump- 
tuous habiliments. Becket was a munificent patron 
of arts and genius: in a defence against an accu- 
sation of having. wasted the public money, he 
boasted of having repaired many castles, and par- 


* In the ‘year A. D. 1222, there were 1115 castles in En- 
gland. 
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ticularly the Royal Palace of London ; so that he 
certainly deserves a rank among a list of early 
English Architects ; for although his artist’s name 
is now unknown, we ought at least to allow him the 
credit we do to some others of later date, who have 
had their names appended to works more likely to be 
doubted than his. Now Becket is before us, we 
ought not to omit mentioning his tomb, as a chef- 
d’oeuvre of that day, bearing its concomitant marks 
of style, rich, gaudy and laboured. The style of 
our national Architecture was now somewhat 
changed; the homely erections of their Saxon 
progenitors were exchanged for the affectations of 
infinite ornament, the ecclesiastical buildings 
stretched themselves into ramifications more complex 
than the course of the Nile, grotesque ornaments 
and foliage were clustered on every moulding, 
chapels were dedicated to their saints, and tombs 
sacred to their holy martyrs in the cause of Chris- 
tianity were thrust into the interiors wherever there 
» was the smallest space, which with the gaudy trap- 
pings of heraldry, destroyed the effect of a bold out- 
line and grand contour. 

It would be a curious, and by no means an absurd 
enquiry, to compare the resemblance between build- 
ing, dress, and manners. There is little doubt that 
the styles of the age here mentioned is strictly in 
point. In the times of Elizabeth and James, the 
prim ruff and puritanical manners singularly ac- 
corded with the inelegance of their buildings—alike 
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cumbrous and graceless ; and even now, to a mind, 
attentive to such things, the analogy is no less per- 
ceptible. . 

The Crusades which followed in the reign of 
Richard Ceeur de Lion* were inimical to the arts, 
though itis not to be doubted that. if superstition 
had left the king free, he had a taste for cultivated 
pleasures, as he ranks among the troubadours or 
poets of the age: and also that poetry and paint- 
ing (if we may call the introduction of armorial 
bearings by that name) were introduced with and by 
him into England. In the slothful inglorious reign 
of John, nothing relative to our purpose is worth 
the trouble of recording, except the celebrated ex- 
communication by the Pope, which caused all the 
shrines, altars, chapels, sacellz, sacristies, &c. to be 
despoiled of their ornaments, the statues of their 
saints to be thrown prostrate, and similar other spo- 
liations, which provided the artists with more work 
when that restraint was taken off. 

Chivalry, so prevalent in this and the preceding 
reign, introduced much of the Saracenic and 
Moorish styles. Drawbridges, confined damsels, 
giants, enchanters, griphons, &c. were wonders 
imposed on the credulous by those returned from 
the crusades; with such other uicredibilities, as 
distance prevented their auditors from denying, or 
attempting to investigate. 

Henry the Third was so straightened for money, 

* A,D, 1193. 
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that it is no wonder we find few architectural records 
In his reign; he squandered his property on fayou- 
rites ; and whatever they might have erected, the art 
certainly did not make that progress that a reign of 
56 years might have warranted ; yet he repaired, if 
he did not erect, Eltham palace, about the year 1270. 
Edward the First adds nothing to our collection ; 
his thirst for glory and his ardour in the crusades 
is sufficiently notorious to prevent much search. 
Neither does the second of that name add much 
more ; yelvet beds, silk vestments, embroidered gir- 
dles, enamelled armour, jewels, and plate were the 
favourite luxuries of his time. Arts and manu- 
factures were low, the couniry from its foreign wars, 
not very populous, consequently no advancement 
was made in domestic architecture. 

The reign of the third Edward is of much more 
consequence in our annals. The magnificent Pa- 
lace of Windsor, and many other buildings of a 
similar style were erected by him, which, con- 
sidering’ the wars he was engaged in, reflects much 
credit on his memory. ‘The style began to be more 
bold, simple, and striking ; geometrical construc- 
tion was well.understood, and the workmen were 
excellent ; every county was assessed for its quota of 
artificers in the same manner as for an army. It may 
be worth the mentioning that tolls for repairing 
roads were first imposed in this reign, and the first 
so repaired was from St. Giles’s to Temple Bar. A 
master carpenter was paid 3d. per day, and a journey- 
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man 2d. Kdward IV. built Crosby House, about the 
year 1468, as also the monastery of St. Helen, and 
repaired London Wall. The reigns of Henry the V. 
and VI. were not in the least auspicious to the Arts; 
the glorious warfare of the one and the supine weak- 
ness of the other, were alike prejudicial. The wars 
between the red and white roses encouraged none 
but the military fortified style, by some termed 
the Edvardian, which prevailed in all the erections 
civil and domestic, that were raised under King 
Edward IV. In the metropolis were now, many 
rich merchants who lived in a style superior to the 
inhabitants of any other part of the kingdom, and, 
in a few instances, advances were made, but more 
on the side of gaudy magnificence than real improve- 
ment in the art. The taste for splendour, show, 
and addiction to pleasure of this monarch, produced 
much improvement in domestic architecture ; but 
always frustrated in his schemes, he acquired 
little more than the merit of introducing a style 
which was subsequently followed with more success 
than his turbulent times allowed. Hospitals that 
were ransacked in that reign, were restored in this, 
others, (among the most celebrated of which is 
Christ’s Hospital,) were erected ; but the style was 
‘still dark and gloomy, resembling castles and dun- 
geons, more than convenient dwellings, such as even 
before this period, began to spread abroad from 
‘Italy, the centre of the fine arts, but it was left for 
after-times to receive their united blossoms. 
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London undoubtedly cultivated this national style - 
more than any other part of the kingdom, and what- 
ever was deficient in taste was amply compensated in 
expense by the wealthy citizens. Crosby House was 
a large and elegant structure, and the architects and 
workmen had acquired that facility of execution and 
improvements in style which are now the admiration 
of all true judges of geometrical construction, The 
Shrine of William of Wickham, King’s College 
chapel Cambridge, Ely House Holborn, now no 
more, the hall of Crosby House, the elegance and 
labour of carving of whose roof is scarcely surpassed 
by Westminster Hall, or the Mausoleum of Henry 
the VII., are striking examples of this period. 

Indifferent workmanship, profusion of ornament, 
petty divisions of compartments, overloaded with 
scrolls, flowers, &c. alike characterise the decline 
_of the art in Rome and the commencement of it in 
England ; but the before-mentioned reasons pre- 
vented the introduction of classical architecture into 
this country, though at the same time it flourished 
highly in Italy, under Julius the II. Bramante, 
Michael Angelo Buonarotti, Jacobo Sansovino, 
Ralthazar da Sienna, Antonio da San Gallo, Mi- 
chael da San Michele, Sebastian Serlio, George 
Vasari, Giacomo Barozzio da Vignola, and Cavalier 
Lione. Though from the construction of the monks, 
from reasons before mentioned, architecture was 
designed in awkward styles and ill taste, yet the 
workmanship will always challenge competition, 
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and if badness of design in their imitations of the 
Ancients characterized their times, it is much to be 
feared that badness of workmanship will more than 
. distinguish ours. | 

(To be continued.) 


Articte TII. On the Neglect of ArcuiTecTuRAL 
Works by the Reviewers of the Finn Arts. 


, To the Editor of ‘* ANNALS OF THE FinE Arrts.”’ 
Sir, June 5th, 1816. 


Ir is with no little satisfaction that I have read 
the announcement of your projected Work, ‘* An- 
NALS OF THE Fine Arrts.’’ It is superfluous to 
remark that a similar journal has long been a de- 
sideratum ; for although many excellent critiques 
on yarious productions of the Arts haye occasion- 
ally appeared in newspapers and magazines, they 
are scattered not only through such a number of 
volumes, but through so many different publica- 
tions, as to be expensive to obtain, and not very 
convenient to consult: and it may well be said of 
them that they are ‘‘ Rari nantes in gurgite vasto.”’ 
Almost every other pursuit has long since had its 
appropriate journal, in which both professionalists 
and amateurs can impart the result of their studies, 
suggest useful hints, and solicit information, with 
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equal readiness and freedom. Your publication 
offering similar advantages to the lovers of the 
fine arts, will doubtless be eagerly welcomed by 
them: while the “ Review and Register,’’ which 
has appeared for two years in the New Monthly 
Magazine, and whose necessary brevity constituted 
its greatest defect, sufficiently vouch for your com- 
petency to conduct the work in which you have 
. engaged, 

ARCHITECTURE will, I trust, meet with all the 
attention from you that it deserves. This art, al- 
though capable of exciting the greatest enthusiasm 
in those who have attached themselves to it, and 
who are able to appreciate its various excellencies, 
is in general so slightingly noticed as to excite both 
surprise and regret. It is an indisputable fact that 
in no review of the annual exhibitions of the Royal 
Academy is there any thing approaching to either 
description or critique, with respect to the Archi- 
tectural designs. And (with but. very rare excep- 
tions,) our reviewers are equally silent as to all 
works on architecture: yet this circumstance is not 
equally astonishing, since it is not so much to be 
expected that publications consisting principally of 
plates should be noticed in journals intended to 
discuss the merits of literary, rather than of graphic 
productions. | But, although this may in some de- 
gree justify the editors of such journals in their 
seeming indifference towards so interesting a branch 
of the fine arts; the want of some information 
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respecting architectural works is not less felt by 
those interested in the pursuit. 

It will perhaps be said that it is impossible to 
form an adequate idea of such books, unless by 
actual inspection; yet the objection, if valid, applies 
with equal force to remarks on the er of 
painting and sculpture. 

Murphy’s Arabian Antiquities, and the comple- 
mentary volume of Stuart’s Athens, are capable of 
supplying two copious, and most interesting articles 
for the “ Annals of the Fine Arts,’’ if reviewed 
with any ability. The latter work would afford an 
opportunity of comparing the architectural taste of 
the present day with that of the period at which 
the first volume appeared, of describing the pro- 
gress of the pure Grecian style in this country since 
that epoch, and of introducing a comparative survey 
of this chaster and reformed style of architecture in 
France, while Wyatt’s Observations on Drury Lane 
theatre would prove a subject no less fertile. 

I am also of opinion that an occasional retro- 
spective review of works, published some time 
previous to the appearance of your Journal, would 
form an interesting section: here might be noticed 
the New Vitruvius Britannicus, Malton’s London, 
and Dublin, Nattes’ Bath, and Paris, Ackermann’s, 
Westminster, Oxford, and Cambridge, Wilkins’s 
Magna Grecia, Dallaway, &c. &c. &c. 

The biography of our architects 1s lamentably 
neglected ; ifat any time a memoir reaches the 
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columns of a magazine, it is written with such 
penury of information as to mortify and disappoint : 
if any one doubts this, let him turn to the jejune 
accounts of Adam, Chambers, Revett, Reyely, 
Holland, &c. in the magazines of their day. But 
the time is, I trust, arrived when architects (and 
there are among them men of liberal education and 
considerable intellectual attainments) will be anx- 
ious to assert the dignity of their art, and eager to 
raise some literary memorial of their departed pre- 
decessors, or contemporaries. ‘These hints are pro- 
bably unnecessary, as you may have made every 
arrangement for obtaining the most copious com- 
munications upon architecture in all its branches ; 
let them at least testify my zeal for your success. 


Your’s, &c. 
*}L* 
P.S.1 forgot to remark, that observations on 
scene painting and theatrical costume would afford 


many interesting essays, and not be misplaced in a 
Journal of the Fine Arts. 


ANY 


Artictr IV. On a Mistake in the Synopsis of the 
‘Townirian GAuery at the Britisa Museum. 


To the Editor of ANNALS OF THE Fine Arts. 


Sir, London, June Ist, 1816. 


I vane the liberty, through the medium of your 
new work, (to which I wish the most complete suc- 
cess, as it is one that was much and long wanted, ) of 
correcting an error in the Synopsis of the Town- 
leian Antiquities at the British Museum; in which 
the fine Canephora in Room 2 is falsely called a 
Caryatide, which probably arose from the erroneous 
application of one name for the other by modern 
authors. Caryatides, so called from Carya, a city 
of Peloponnesus, are figures in long drapery, used to 
support entablatures instead of columns and pilas- 
ters: the origin of which, according to Vitruvius, 
is that the inhabitants of Carya made a league with 
the Persians against the other states of Greece, but 
the Persians being conquered, the Caryates were 
afterwards besieged, their city taken and reduced to 
ashes, the mén put to the sword, and the women 
carried away captives. To perpetuate the memory of 
this victory, the conquerors caused public edifices to 
be erected, in which, as a mark of degradation and 
servility, the figures of the captives were used instead. 
of columns, for the purpose of transmitting to pos- 
terity their treacheryand punishment. Now, sir, I con- 
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tend there is not one of these distinguishing marks 
of servility or punishment in the figure thus errone- 
ously called a Caryatide. But let us examine what 
a Canephora is, and what greater relation it bears 
to this other species of substitutes for columns ; 
Canephore, from Kaveov, or Kaves, and Peow, were the 
young and noble females who carried baskets of 
flowers on their heads on the festival of Minerva, 
and representations of them are only properly intro- 
duced by the side of an altar, and to this class 
the statue evidently belongs. Canephore were never 
used by the Greeks instead of columns, yet a Roman 
architect has applied some very fine antique Ca- 
nephora, supposed to be copies of the celebrated 
ones of Polycletes, to support a cornice in the 
manner of Caryatides in the celebrated Villa Al- 
bani. In this [am amply borne out by the learned 
Visconti in his work on the Elgin Marbles (pp. 48, 
9, of the French, or pp. 51, 2, of the English 
translation) to which I beg leave to refer your 
readers. Hoping you will favour me with an 
insertion of the above, | 


Lam Your’s, &c. 
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Arr. V. Analysis of the Poem called ** Liperty.’’ 
By James Tuomson, Author of the ‘* Seasons,”’ 


( 


To the Editor of ‘‘ ANNALS OF THE Fine Arts,’’ - 
SIR, E London, June 4th, 1816. 


‘To rescue a beautiful and neglected poem, as 
- fertile in its exquisite elucidation of the fine arts, 
as it is excellent in literary merits, from long and 
unmerited obscurity, is a task deserving of some 
praise for the goodness of its intentions, even if it. 
is not executed in the most masterly style. A very 
extraordinary degree of apathy and neglect has 
been the fate of one of the most elegant descrip- 
tive poems in the English language, the “‘ Lrsrrty”’ 
of Thomson. Dr. Johnson, whose bigotted Toryism, 
and confined views of polity, tinctured all his 
actions, hated the very name of Liberty, and con- 
founding the philosophical poetical visions of the 
poet, with the political party he associated with, 
conceived it was only anapology for licentiousness, 
or in praise of that which every one knew full 
well how to value. The contempt with which 
this truly great critic has treated this poem, has 
contributed in a very great degree, if not totally, to 
the little acquaintance of the public with its beau- 
ties ; to increase which is the intention of the fol- 
lowing communication. 
VOL. I. 1D) 
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The poem is divided into five parts, and is dedi- 
cated to Frederic Prince of Wales, the father of our 
present venerable and afflic.ed monarch, from whom 
the poet received both honourable protection and 
truly royal bounty. The first part is ‘© ANCIENT AND 
Moprexn Irary comparep;’’ the second part 1s 
ce GREECE ;” the. third, ‘« Rome;’’ the fourth, 
<* Brivain ;’’? and the fifth is called the ‘“ Pros- 
pect.”’ The whole poem is thrown into the form of 
a vision ; its scene, the ruins of ancient Rome ; the 
Goppess or Liserty, who after the first apostrophe 
is supposed to speak through the whole, is design- 
ated as Britisu Liserry. The poem opens with a_ 
pathetic apostrophe to the memory of the honour- 
able Charles ‘Talbot, son of Lord Chancellor Tal- 
bot, whom the poet accompanied on his travels, 
improving his poetical taste, and acquiring that 
just knowledge of the fine arts that so superemi- 
nently shines forth in the verses of this poem. 
This young nobleman, who was highly endowed by 
nature, and accomplished by education, rendered 
this a delightful task to his companion, and laid the 
foundation of that friendship which so highly re- 
dounded to the honour of both; which was at last 
severed only by death itself, and occasioned the 
following beautiful apostrophe to the untimely fate 


and green memory, of his youthful friend and fellow 
traveller. 
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* O my lamented Tatzor! While with thee 
The Muse gay rov’d the glad Hesperian round, 
And drew the inspiring breath of ancient arts ;. 
Ah ! little thought she her returning verse 
Should sing our darling subject to thy shade.” 


The poet next describes the scene of his poem, 
amidst the ruins of ancient Rome, in the following 
beautifully descriptive verses : 


‘** Musing I lay; warm from the sacred walks, 
Where, at each step, imagination burns : 
While scatter’d wide around, awful, and hoar, 
Lies a vast monument, once-glorious Rome, 
The tomb of empire! ruins! that efface 
Whate’er of finish’d modern pomp can boast.”’ 


The imagination here follows the poet through that 
wide desolating scene, the ruins of the world of 
ancient art. ‘The next quotation shows the power 
of Thomson as a descriptive poet, in the personifi-_ 
cation of his Goddess of Liberty, which, with the 
enthusiastic fondness of a Briton, he has embla- 
zoned with the insignia of her favourite isle. The 
description of the world of thought, is in the finest 
vein of poetical feeling. 

« Syatcx’p by these wonders to that world, where thought 

Unfetter’d ranges, fancy’s magic hand 

Led me anew o’er all the solemn scene, 

Still in the mind’s pure eye more solemn drest, 

When straight, methought, the fair majestic POWER 

Of Ligerry appear’d. Not, as of old, 

Extended in her hand the cap, and rod, 

Whose slave-enlarging touch gave double life : 

But her bright temples bound with Britis oak,” 


#K2 
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‘¢ And naval honours nodded on her brow. 
Sublime of port: loose o’er her shoulder flow’d 
Her sea-green robe, with constellations gay. — 
An island goddess now ;and her high care 
The queen of isles, the mistress of the main.” 

How finely descriptive! what a subject for the 
painter or the sculptor! how new, and yet how 
perfectly he has depicted this dearest best gift 
of heaven to man! what a description for the pencil 
of West or Haydon, or the chissel of Flaxman ! To 
transcribe all the beauties of this grand poem would 
far exceed my limits, yet before this part is left, the 
attention is forcibly rivetted by the feelings of this 
truly British poet. 

** My heart beat filial transport at the sight ; 

And as she mov’d to speak, th’ awakened Muse 

Listen’d-intense. Awhile she looked around, 

With mournful eye the well-known ruins mark’d, 

And then, her sighs repressing, thus began.” 
The Goddess then gives a splendid view of ancient 
Italy, particularly of Rome, the great republic 

*“< that glow’d sublime 

With the mix’d freedom of a thousand states ;” 
in all her glory and magnificence. In ‘‘ Umbria’s 
closing vales.’”” On “ Baia’s viny coast.” But as 
I wish to call the attention of your readers more 
particularly to his beautiful and tasteful descrip- 
tions of the finest works of art, in “ thoughts 
that glow, in words that burn,’’ I shall confine 
myself in this communication exclusively to them, 
leaving his other beauties, which are by no means 
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thinly strewn, to your readers’ own discoveries, or 
a future letter. He next contrasts ancient Rome 
with modern Italy, describing 

** Hier streets, her temples, palaces and baths, 

Full of fair forms, of Beauty’s eldest born, 

And of a people cast in virtue’s mould ; 

While Scutrrvsrs lives around, and Asian hills 

Lend their best stores to heave the pillar’d dome ; 

All that to Roman strength the softer touch 

Of Grecian art can join.” 
She then laments the 

“ rich remains 

Of Marbles now unknown, where shines imbib’d 

Each parent ray; these massy columns, hew’d 

From Afric’s farthest shore ; one granite all 

These obelisks high-towering to the sky, 

Mysterious mark’d with dark Egyptian lore; 

These endless wonders that this sacred way* 

Iilumine still, and consecrate to fame ; 

These fountains, vases, urns and statues, charg’d 

With the fine stores of art-completing Greece : 

Mine is, besides, thy every later boast ; 

Thy Buonarottr’s, thy PatLapio’s mine ; 

And mine the fair designs which Rarrar1iie’s soul 

O’er the live canvas emanating, breathed.” 


Nothing exemplifies the refined taste of Thom- 
Son in art, more than his clear and decided prefer- 
ence through all his works, of the style of an- 
cient Greece over that of Rome; which was at 
that time by no means so prevalent as since the 
illustrations of her architecture and sculpture, by 
Stuart, Revert, Witkins, and others, and by the 


* Via Sacra, 
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important accession to the arts of England, by the 
indefatigable, patriotic, and unrewardable importa- 
tion, nay salvation from .ruin, of those immortal 
relics of the hand and school of Phidias, which 
are known, and shall for ever honourably be known, 
by the name of the Exein Marexes. This just 
feeling, this true understanding of her superemi- 
nence in art, calls forth the following brilliant 
apostrophe, 

“Ou Greece! thou sapient nurse of finer arts ; 

Which to bright science, blooming fancy bore, 

Be this thy praise, that thou, and thou alone, 

In these hast led the way, in these excell’d, 

Crowned with the laurel of assenting time.” 

The most enthusiastic admirer (from long study 
and conyiction) of the Elgin wonders, Haydon, or 
Canova himself, could not haye worshipped the 
spirit, the mind, that directed the hand of the 
ancient Grecian artists, with more spirit or fidelity. 
My next extracts will be longer, and I shall leaye 
them without comment. Still apostrophizing ancient 
Greece, he proceeds : 

“‘ Heroic song was thine, the fountain-bard,* 
Whence each poetic stream derives its course. 

Thy fair ideas, thy delightful forms, 

By love imagined, by the Graces touch’d, 

The boast of well pleased Nature! Scuxtprure seized, 
And bade them ever smile in Parian stone. 

Selecting beauty’s choice, and that again 

Exalting, blending in a perfect whole, : 

Thy workmen left even nature’s self behind. 


* Homer. 


ie ¢ 
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There beaming full, it. shone, expressing Gods ; 
_ Jove’s awful brow, Aprotto’s air divine, 
The fierce atrocious frown of sinewed Mars, 
Or the sly graces of the Cyprian Queen. 
Minutely perfect all! each dimple sunk, 
And every muscle swelled, as nature taught. 
In tresses, braided gay, the marble waved, 
_Flowed in loose robes, or thin transparent veils ; 
_ Sprung into motion, softened into flesh, 
Was fired to passion, or refined to soul.” 

This is truth, powerful, triumphant truth! cri- 
ticism and description can go no farther ; and now 
triumphantly may the supporters of the truths of the 
theory of the Elgin marbles ask, does not these 
lines, particularly those which I have emphatically 
marked, describe their very beauties and perfections 
as lively as if they were even now before our eyes ? 
But to proceed, 

‘‘ Nor less thy pencil, with creative touch, 

Shed mimic life, when all thy. brightest dames, 
Assembled, Zevuxis, in his Helen mixed. 

And when Argettes, (who peculiar knew 

To give a grace that more than mortal smiled, 
The soul of beauty,) called the Queen of Love 
Fresh from the billows, blushing orient charms. 
Even such enchantment then thy pencil pour’d, 
That cruel-thoughted warthe impatient torch. , 
Dash’d to the ground, and, rather than destroy 
The patriot picture, let the city ’scape.” 

This latter incident refers, as is well known, to 
the historic fact, so honourable to the arts and the 
feelings of the conqueror, when Demetrius besieged 
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Rhodes, and could have reduced the city, by set- 
ting fire to that quarter of it where stood the house 
of the celebrated Protogenes, he chose rather to 
raise the siege than hazard the burning of a famous 
picture called Jasylus, the master piece of that 
painter. | 

The poet now proceeds to describe the infancy 
of the sister arts and their attributes, with no less 
justness and precision: 


“ First, eldest ScuLprure taught her sister art 
Correct design, where great ideas shone, 
And in the secret. trace expression spoke : 
Taught her the graceful attitude, the turn, 
And beauteous airs of head: the native act, 
Or bold or easy; and, cast free behind, 
The swelling mantles well adjusted flow. 
Then the bright Muse,* their eldest sister, came, 
And bade her follow where she led the way ; 
Bade earth, and sea, and air, in canvas glow ; 
Gave her gay fable, spread invention’s store, 
Enlarged her view, taught composition high, 
And just arrangement, circling round one point, 
That starts to sight, binds and commands the whole. 
Caught from the heavenly Muse a nobler aim, © 
And scorning the soft trade of mere delight, 
O’er all thy temples, porticoes, and schools, 
Heroic deeds she traced, and warm displayed 
Each mortal beauty to the'ravished eye, | 

° ° a e * ° e 
Fhese rouze to glory, while to rural life 
The softer canvas oft reposed the soul. 


Yo publie virtues thus the smiling arts 
* Painting. 
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Unblemish’d handmaids served, the Graces they 
To dress this fairest Venus. 


° ® e e e e e ® 


In Arcuirectur:, too, thy rank supreme ! 
That art where most magnificent appears 
The little builder man; by thee refined, 

And smiling high, to full perfection brought. 
Such thy sure rules that Goths of every age, 
Who scorn’d their aid, have only loaded earth 
With laboured heavy monuments of shame ;_ 
Not those gay domes that o’er thy splendid shore 
Shot, all proportion, up. First unadorned, 
And nobly plain, the manly Doric rose ; 

Th’ Ionic then, with decent matron grace, 
Her airy pillar heaved; luxuriant last, 


The rich CorinTu1an spread her wanton wreath ; 
' The whole so measured true, so lessened off, 


By fine proportion, that the marble pile, 
Formed to repel the still or stormy waste 
Of rolling ages, light as fabrics looked 
That from the magic wand aérial rise. 

Who in reading these descriptions cannot but 
admire the high enthusiasm, the deep love, -and. 
the great knowledge in art, of the writer of these 
spirited and accurate lines? With the judgment: 
of the most learned pictorial critic he correctly 
defines the necessity of correct design, invention, 
composition, and arrangement; teaches the painter 
to assume a “ nobler aim ;”’ to scorn the humbler 
task of “‘ mere delight ;’? assumes to direct that 
*« heroic deeds” should be traced, and dedicated to 
*¢ public virtues ;” which lesson I seriously hope 
may not be lost on the patron, the connoisseur, and 
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~ 


the professor of the fine arts, ‘Then for his skill 
in architecture, it proves his taste, his judgment 
the fountains from which he drew his knowledge 
to be of the purest and chastest order, not dictated 
by the fashion, the canons, the authors of the day. 
Had he drawn his knowledge in this art from 
books, or the: polluted sources of the Italian and 
French schools, five orders would have been his 
theory, but on the contrary, he gives the three 
ancient and only types of the orders, characterizes 
and describes them with the precison of a disciple of 
Phidias, Callicrates, or Ictinus. ‘The manly Doric, 
the matronly Tonic, the rich Corinthian, leaving 
the invading Tuscan, and the hybrid Composite to 
their deserved obscurity, depicting them with more 
precision and beauty than they ever before expe- 
rienced. The poet then continues through a varied 
strain till he describes the revival of the arts in 
Italy, the discovery of the works of the ancients, 


where 
‘¢ Amid the hoary ruins Scutprure first, | 
Deep digging, from the cavern dark and damp, 
Their grave for ages, bid her marble race 
Spring to new light. Joy sparkled in her eyes, 
And old remembrance thrilled in every thought, 
As she the pleasing resurrection saw.” 


Who, l would ask, does not see in the following 
lines, the very statue itself before his eyes ? 

“Tn leaning site, respiring from his toils, 

The well known hero,* who delivered Greece, 


* The Farnese Hercules. 
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_ His ample chest, all tempested with force, 
Unconquerable rear’d. She saw the head, 
Breathing the hero, small, of Grecian size, 
Scarce more expansive than the sinewy neck ; 
The spreading shoulders, muscular, and broad; 
The whole a mass of swelling sinews, touch’d 
Into harmonious shape; she saw, and joy’d. t 


Or the beautifully proportioned figures of Me- 
leager and the Fighting Gladiator, 

“ The yellow hunter, Meleager, raised 

His beauteous front, and through the finish’d whole 

Shows what ideas smiled of old in Greece. 

Of raging aspect, rushed impetuous forth, 

The Gladiator. Pityless his look, 

And each keen sinew braced, the storm of war, 

Ruffling, o’er all his nervous body frowns.” 


That most beautiful and pathetic work called 
the Dying Gladiator, is in his most felicitous style, 
just, powerfully descriptive ; in fact, presenting the 
very action of the statue, in clear, perspicuous 
and melodious lines. Mark how he describes his 
attitude and passions, saame, indignation, unac- 
complished rage: alone, it would furnish a subject 
worthy of Canova, or Bankes; and I question not 
but were it possible, that could they have illustrated 
it. in marble, without having seen the antique, 
their skill aided by the following description would 
have produced almost a counterpart of this cele= 
brated work. 
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Mark the spirit and truth of the following lines : 


« The dying other,* from the gloom she drew, 
Supported on his shortened arm he leans, ~ 
Prone, agonizing; with incumbent fate 
Heavy declines his head, yet. dark beneath : 
The suffering feature sullen vengeance lowers, 
Shame, indignation, unaccomplish’d rage, 

And still the cheated eye expects his fall.” 

His description of the Apollo Belvidere is scarcely 
less accurate and. beautiful; but what words can 
fully and duly describe this marvellous relic of 
ancient art? 

“ All conquest-flushed, from prostrate Python came 
The quivered God. In graceful act he stands, 
His arm extended with the slackened bow. 
Light flows his easy robe, and fair displays 
A manly softened form. The bloom of gods 
Seems youthful o’er the beardless cheek to wave : 
His features yet heroic ardour warms; __ 
And sweet subsiding to a native smile, 
_.Mixt with the joy, elating conquest gives, 
A scattered frown exalts his matchless air.” 

In the following description of the no less cele- 
brated work the Medicean Venus, ‘‘ the statue that 
enchants the world,” it is easy to trace TThomson’s 
Canons of Beauty, the type of his Amanda, the 
original of his Musidora, and her graceful attitude 
when just preparing to lave her beauteous limbs 1n 
the stream, unconscious of beholders, ignorant of 
the joyous inspection of her beloved Damon. 


* The dying Gladiator. 
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** On Flora moved, her full proportioned limbs 
Rise through the mantle fluttering in the breeze. 
The Queen of Love arose, as from the deep 

She sprung in all the melting pomp of charms. 
Bashful she bends, her well taught look aside 
Turns in enchanting guise, where dubious mix 
Vain conscious beauty, a dissembled sense 

Of modest shame, and slippery looks of love. 

The gazer grows enamoured, and the stone, 

As if exulting in its conquest, smiles. 

So turned each limb, so swelled with softening art, 
That the deluded eye the marble doubts.” 


In his description of the Laocion and his two 
sons, the poet has been less fortunate, although he 
has taken much pains, and described it more at 
length ; but who could describe after Virgil, with- 
out inferiority ? Indeed the subject is not so con- 
genial with the feelings and style of Thomson, as: 
the softer passions. The groupe itself has been 
lifted above its rank ; yet our poet falls into the 
fashion, and extolls it, as many had done before 
him, as the chef d’ceuvre of ancient art. My prin- 
cipal objection against this celebrated groupe, is its 
want of nature and proportion ; the children have 
more the air of little men than youths ; and there 
is such a want of breadth, so observable in the 
best of the Greek works, that it looks a heap of 
knobs and lumps. But to our poet ¢ 


** At last her utmost master piece she found, 
That Maro fired;* the miserable sire, 


Vide Aineid 11, v. 199, 227. 
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Wrapt with his sons in fate’s severest grasp.. 

The serpents, twisting round, their stringent folds 

Inextricable tie. Such passion here ! 

Such agonies! such bitterness of pain ! 

Seem so to tremble through the tortured stone 

That the touched heart engrosses all the view. 

Almost unmarked the best proportions pass, 

That ever Greece beheld and seen alone, 

On the rapt eye th’ imperious passions seize ; 

The father’s double pangs, both for himself 

And son’s convuls’d; to heaven his rueful look, 

Imploring aid, and half accusing, cast ; 

His fell despair with indignation mixt, | 

As the strong curling monsters from his side, _ 
- His full extended fury cannot tear. 

More tender touched, with varied art, his sons 

All the soft rage of younger passion show: 

In a boy’s helpless fate one sinks oppress’d, 

While yet unpierc’d the frighted other tries 

His foot to steal.out of the horrid twine.” 


With this, the poet concludes the sculpture of 
the ancients, and proceeds to analyse the works of 
modern artists ; and with exemplary taste and know- 
ledge begins with the modern Colossus of the fine 
arts, Michel Angelo, to whom he thus introduces 
his readers. 

** She bore no more but straight from Gothic rust 


Her chissel clear’d, and dust and fragments drove 
Impetuous round.* Successive as it went 


* It is reported of Michael Angelo Buonarotti, the most 
celebrated master in modern sculpture, that he wrought with 


a kind of inspiration, or enthusiastical fury, which produced 
the effect here described. 
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From son to son, with more enlivening touch, 
From the brute rock it call’d the breathing form, 
Till, in a legislator’s awful grace 

Dress’d, Buonarotti bid a Moses* rise, 

And looking love immense, a Saviour God.” * 


Leaving Sculpture with these chef-d’cuvres, he 
next adverts to Painting, the most lovely, intelligent, 
and interesting, of the sister arts. 


‘“* Of these observant, Parnrine felt the fire 
Burn inward. Then extatic she diffus’d 

The canvas, seiz’d the pallet with quick hand, 
The colours brew’d, and on the void expanse 
Her gay creation pour’d her mimic world.” 


The attention of your readers is particularly called 


* Esteemed the two finest pieces of modern sculpture; a cas 
from the Moses, moulded on the original, by permission of the 
Pope, we are happy to hear, will shortly arrive in London. The. 
only one in existence is in the Museum at Paris, but as the figure _ 
is half immersed in a niche it only presents the front, but that 
now casting will present the entire figure, as Mr. Day, to whose 
patriotic exertions we are indebted for that beautiful fac-simile 
of the stupendous figure said to be by Phidias on the Monte 
Cavallo at Rome, has obtained permission from his Holiness, to 
have the figure removed from its niche, which it has been at a 
great expense, under the direction of his illustrious friend Ca- 
nova, and the moulders are now at work. When we consider 
the immense expense Mr. Day has incured, and is still incurring, 
to introduce some of the finest specimens of ancient and.modern 
art, and how little attractive his exhibition is to the general eye, 
it certainly behoves Government or the British Institution to 
purchase casts, or in some other way repay, part of this gentleman’s 
heavy expenses, in forwarding the fine arts of his native country. 
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to the just criticism, intelligence, and truth of the 
following divisions and descriptions of manner : 


** Poor was the manner of her eldest race, 

Barren and dry, just struggling from the taste, 
That had for ages scar’d in cloisters dim 

The superstitious herd, yet glorious then 

Were deem’d their works, where undevellop’d lay 
The future wonders that enrich’d mankind, 

And a new light and grace o’er Europe cast. 

Arts gradual gather streams. Enlarging this 
To each her portion of her various gifts 

The goddess dealt, to none indulging all ; 

No, not to Rapwart. At kind distance still 
Perfection stands, like happiness, to tempt 

Th’ eternal chase in elegant design, 

Improving nature, in ideas fair, 

Or great, extracted from the fine antique ; 

In attitude, expression, air, divine, 

Her sons of Rome and Frorence bore the prize. 
To those of Venice she the magic art 

Of colours melting into colours gave. 

Theirs, too, it was by one embracing mass 

Of light and shade, that settles round the whole, 
Or varies tremulous from part to part, 

O’er all a building harmony to throw, 

To raise the picture and repose the sight. 

The Lombard school* succeeding mingled both.” 


To modern architecture he gives but small no- 
tice, only just mentioning her ; and modern music 
he dismisses with but little more attention in the 
following extract: 


* The School of the Carac i. 
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_ © Mean time dread fanes and palaces around 
Reared the magnific front. Music again | 
Her universal language of the heart 

- Renewed ; and rising from the plaintive vale, 
To the full concert spreads, and solemn quire.” 


With these I shall at present take my leave, hop- 
ing that they are sufficient to attract the notice of 
your readers, professional and amateur, and to in- 
duce them to open the book and pay due attention 
to this fine but neglected poem; for if I,succeed in 
procuring it but one admirer of sound sense and 
discernment, I shall feel myself amply repaid. Tf 
am, Sir, | | 

Yours, &c. | 
PHILO-GRAPHICUS. 





Art. VI. Letter I. Of a Series on MonuMENTAL 
ScutprTureE and Arenrrecture, addressed to F. L. 
Chantrey, Esq. Sculptor. By John Galt, Esq. 


Weymouth St. Portland Place. . 
MY DEAR SIR, Sept. 3, 1815. 
I crust you will pardon me for troubling you with 
my ideas on the subject of the Waterloo Monument. 
I take it for granted that you intend to offer a 
design, and I am desirous of knowing what you 
think of mine, before I see your plan. 
The Palace yoted to the Duke of Wellington, I 
VOL. I. F 
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conceive, should be considered as the tribute due 
to his Grace’s share in the victory, and the Monu- 
ment as that which is to be paid to the Army. ‘The 
appearance of the Duke, should not therefore be 
too obtrusive among the ornaments; and as the 
names of those who fell in the battle are to be . 
inscribed on the monument, it should possess a 
sepulchral character. 

I do not apprehend that a pillar will be Lowen 
on this occasion. A pillar of itself represents no- 
thing; when supporting a statue, it implies that the 
original was elevated by his merits, above his fel- 
low citizens. Besides, it is not the skill of a com- 
mander, but the fortitude of an army, that we cele- 
brate ; and an army could not be very well exhibit- 
ed on the top of any column, either literally, or by 
an allegorical statue. 

A triumphal arch is equally pier deaaers I 
conceive that the feeling, which is the mental prin- 
ciple of the triumphal arch, is that which induces 
us to throw our doors wide open at the approach 
of the Great. Among the Romans, the triumphal 
arch marked the way by which the hero was con- 
ducted to the Capitol ; but as we are not in the 
practice of decreeing triumphs, it would want that 
fitness and propriety, which it is the aim of all 
dignified art to consecrate as the first principle of 
ornaments. 

If a single colossal statue should be preferred, 
it must be allegorical. But allegories are in this 
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instance objectionable, because tlhe monument is for 

the eyes of the multitude ; and allegories, by requir- 

ing explanations, are liable to be misunderstood. 

In saying that the statue must be allegorical, I do 

not mean that it should be either a Britannia, or a 

Victory. The principle would be the same, whether 
you made choice of the Prince Regent, the Duke 
of Wellington, ora Dragoon ; a dissertation would 
be requisite in either case to inform the world 
why the image was “ set up.”’ 

The Waterloo trophy ought to be simple in its 
form, and sublime by its magnitude and solidity. 
It should indeed be so constructed, that even in 
ruins, it would serve to testify to posterity the sense 
which the age had of the victory. It occurs to me 
that a Sarcopnacus might be so constructed and so 
situated, as to combine every thing required in such 
a monument. An edifice of the description pro- 
posed, placed on a pedestal of not less than a hun- 
dred feet square, would form the substance of a 
monument not inferior to any thing of the antients, 

The exterior of the pedestal might be sculptured 
in such a manner as to appear a congregated mass of 
the spoils of war, and its magnitude would indicate 
the greatness of the victory. The exterior of the 
sarcophagus might also be embossed with bas- 
reliefs, and its magnitude, like that of the pedesial, 
would indicate the number of the slain. ‘The 
height of the whole pile should not exceed two 
hundred feet. Such a structure, placed in any of 

F2 
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the squares at the west end of the town, would give 
a feature to that quarter of the metropolis, almost 
equal in grandeur of effect, to the dome of St. 
Pauls. Y i 

The exterior of the whole wall should be en- 
crusted with granite; but as I propose that the 
pedestal should be solid, I would fill it up with a 
composition of lime, gravel, and pulverised. clay, 
mixed with water, which consolidates into a mass 
as solid and as durable as stone. Ihave seen the 
walls of a castle constructed of these materials, of 
which the antiquity was well ascertained to be more 
than six hundred years. 

The bas-reliefs on the sarcophagus might be 
made of the cannon taken in the field of battle. 
But I am averse to the idea of employing any ma- 
terial, which the necessities of some future age 
might induce the state or the people to convert to 
another use. ‘The removal of the brass from the 
column of Justinian, at Constantinople, is a warn- 
ing that cannot at this time, I fear, be often enough 
repeated. 

[t has also occurred to me, that a staircase might 
be constructed within the pedestal, to lead into the 
interior of the sarcophagus, which I propose should 
be formed. into a grand sepulchral chamber of 
about seventy feet square; on tablets round the 
walls, the names of the soldiers might be inscribed 
regimentally, leaving space enough for the painters 
to exercise their skill, while statues and busts of. 
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_ the officers, to be placed there by their friends, 
would appropriately furnish this solemn apartment ; 
the roof of which ought to rest on gigantic co- 
lumns, and be so constructed as by its weight, to 
add to the solidity of the whole pile. 

In raising the rough of this great edifice, I would | 
employ the garrison of London, by augmenting the 
pay of the soldiers ; and estimating the expense, by 
the cost of the granite used in the Strand Bridge, I 
think the whole would be completed for a sum not 
exceeding one hundred thousand pounds. The 
ornamental parts are, of course, not included in 
this estimate. The bas-reliefs, statues and pictures, 
would require a long time to finish, and the expence 
becoming in consequence annual, would not be felt 
among the ordinary Parliamentary grants of the 
year. 

Entreating your pardon for taking so great a 
liberty as this, I remain, 

My dear Sir, 
faithfully yours, 


JoHN GALT. 
To F. L. Chantrey, Esq. 
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Art. VII. The Exhibition of the Royal Academy, 1816. 
The forty-eighth. 

Eo impendi laborem ac periculum, unde emolumentum atque honos 
speretur. Nihil non aggressuros homines, si magna conatis, 
magna preemia proponantur.—Livy, lib, IV, sect. 35. 

Tae present Exhibitjon does not rank high in works of 
history, poetry, or fancy, yet the portraits. are unusually 
excellent, and, we are sorry to add, numerous. The Com- 
mittee of Academicians, who superintend the arrange- 
ments of the Exhibition, more commonly known by the 
name of the Hanging Committee, have been accused, 
and with great justice, of. gross partiality in the execution 
of their office. We shall spare their feelings by omitting 
the niention of their names, hoping this may be the last 
occasion for such cemplainis, and that the Academy will 
prevent the repetition of such well-founded remonstrances 
as we know have reached their ears. 

Our first Number being so deeply engaged for arrears, 
will oblige us to notice the Pablic Exhibitions with brevity, 
that ali may be noticed. We shall therefore enumerate 
a few of the best and most interesting works of Painting, 
Sculpture, and Architecture, with a few short Remarks on 
their leading features.) 


No. 6. Portrait of the late Lieut.-General Sir ‘Thomas 
Picton, K.G.C.B. - .~ - = M.A. Shee, R.A. 
A whole length of this gallant and lamented hero, 
painted with firmness and precision, and in an ex- 
cellent tone of colour. 
No. 7. Shrimp Boys near Cromer. W. Collins, A. R.A. 
This is a most fascinating picture, replete with truth, 
delicacy, and effect; the sands and the little fishermen 
are touched with nature, and the whole reflects the 
highest credit on Mr. Collins’s pencil. 
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No. 9. The deserted Child found: ages to illustrate a 
poem entitled, The Social Day. - - A. Cooper. 
This isa very pathetic incident, that proves Mr. Cooper’s 
powers to be above that of a mere animal painter ; 
the sleeping deserted infant is sweetly painted, and 
the reflecting look of the old sportsman as_ well 
imagined ; the sagacity of the dog who has made the 
discovery, and even the curious look of the horse, are 
highly natural and affecting. 
No. 12. Portrait of John Julius Angerstein, Esq. 
Sir T. Lawrence, R. A. 
A forcible speaking likeness of a liberal patron of the 
fine arts, marked with the distinguishing characteris- 
tics of Sir Thomas’s pencil, and is one of bse best 
specimens of British portraiture. — 


No. 15. The Punishment of Dirce. - H. Howard, R.A. 
This classical and difficult subject is well treated by the 
worthy Secretary; but it is not among the best of 
his works. The expression of the countenances of 
the actors are tame and uninteresting, and not in 
unison with the action. It is, however, an excellent 
piece of colouring and drawing. 


No. 19. Portrait of Lord Hill. - Sir W. Beechy, R. A. 

An excellent whole length, not unworthy the confirmed 
reputation of the painter. 

No. 20. Portrait of C. Hatchett, Esq. T. Phillips, R.A. 


This is without exception the very best. head in the 
Exhibition, uniting in itself a truth of colour, effect, © 


and nature, that is not surpassed by any nepengtion 
of the British School. 


No. 25. Portrait Of the Bishop of London. 
Sir T. Lawrence, R. A. 
This characteristic-portrait of the learned prelate must 
add tothe reputation of the painter, and of the School 
of which he is so shitting an ornament. 
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No. 29, Lhe Archangel Michael leaving Adam and Eve, 


after having conducted them out of Paradise. 
T. Phillips, R. re 


Mr. Phitlips’s few attempts at history have been so. 
successful, that it is to be regretted he does not 
oftener indulge himself in its practice: he would then 
leave that individuality of touch and colour that 
always distinguishes the compositions of professed por- 
trait painters. 


No. 33. Tam O'Shanter. = - T. Stothard, R. A. 
Humourous and appropriate, but too much vitiated by 
_that ideai tone of colouring that marks all the produc- 
tions (except that gem of art, his Canterbury Pil- 
grims) of Mr. Stothard, who is confessedly the most 
inventive genius of our School, 

No. 40. Portrait of J. Northcote, Esq. R. A. 
| G. H. Harlow. 
An admirable likeness and most beautiful specimen of 

colouring of a deserving veteran of the Academy. 


No. 46. Portrait of a Nobleman. - ~ G. Dawe, R.A. 
This is a striking example of the fidelity of Mr. Dawe’s 
pencil. ‘The likeness, that of the Earl of Limerick, 
being well: preserved, the drawing good, and the 
colouring prepossessing. He has been most happy in 
the execution of a likeness, the peculiarly marked 
and distinctive expression of which, required a ready 
hand and quick conception of character. 
No. 48. Portrait of the Marchioness of Stafford. 
Sir T. Lawrence, R. A. 
A faithful portrait, but inferior to the well remembered 
likeness of this lady by Phillips, a few years ago. 
No. 55. The Temple of Jupiter Panhellenius restored. 
J. M. W. Turnes, R.A. 
A clear, well-painted picture of the British Claude, 
that embraces the beauties of a first-rate landscape 
painter, with the knowledge of a professed architect. 
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No. 61. Field Marshal H. R.H the Duke of York. 
Sir T. Lawrence, R. A. 


His Royal Hi inecs,) is here represented in a Field-Mar- 
shal’s uniform, over which he wears the robes of the 
Order of the Garter, which are gracefully arranged, 
and forms a brilliant specimen of colouring. 

No. 63. Going to Market. - - W. Collins, A. R.A. 

A natural unaffected and highly-pleasing picture. 


No, 64. Europa. - - - - B. West, P. R.A. 
A cabinet picture, full of the characteristics of the Pre- 
sident’s pencil. 

No. 67. A Scene from Don Quixote. The Landscape painted 
by J. J. Chalon.—Sancho Panza delivering the mes- 
sage from the Knight to the Duchess. 

- A. E. Chalon, R. A. Elect. 

‘The union of these frctessate has produced an excel- 

lent illustration of the highly-wrought comic scene of 

the inimitable Cervantes; the character and costume 

are most admirably preserved, particularly those of the 

Duchess and the Cavalier on her right: nor should the 
rich humour of Sancho escape notice. 

No. 71. View of the Temple of Jupiter Panhellenius, in the 

- Island of Agina, with the Greek national dance of the 
Romaika: the Acropolis of Athens in the distance. 
Painted from a Sketch taken by H. Galley Knight, Esq. 
in 1810, - - - J.M.W. Turner, R. A. 

A companion to No. 55. of equal merit and beauty ; the 
dancing figures form valuable accessories, and are 
Hieautifally and gracefully designed. 

No. 77. Portraits of E. Ellis, Esq. and the Painter, M. 
A.Shee,R. A. | 

This-excellent picture, painted doubtlessly con amore, 
adds additional reputation to the high character of 
Mr. Shee, as a portrait painter of first rate talent. 

No. 82. Portrait of Sir W. Beechy, R.A. G. H. Harlow. 

A companion to No. 40., full of truth, vigour, and 
character. 
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No. 87. Portrait of a Lady. - - - G. Dawe,R.A 
This is a pleasing’ picture, and has a natural effect: the 
action is graceful, and the expression agreeable. 
No. 92. Caught in the Rain. Ls W.R. Bigg, R.A. 
A domestic scene of that nature in which Mr. Bigg has 
already’ made himself celebrated, and with the ex- 
ception of his rain, which is rather coarse and un- 
natural, is equal to his former efforts. 
No. 96. Portrait of a Gentleman. M - J. Allen, 
This portrait bears the marks of a faithful and not 
inelégant pencil. 
No. 99. From the ballad of the Children in the Wood. —The 
Uncle deliwering up the Children to the Ruffians. 
T. Stothard, R.A, 
Excellent in composition and natural in expression, 
~ and to which our observations on his picture of Tam 
O’Shanter apply with equal force. | 
No. 103. Paddy, an old setter: the . PROmELY of F, Wilson | 
Esq. = - - A. Cooper. 
Painted with that Bee Ny attention to nature that de- 
signates all this painter’s efforts. 


No. 112. Portrait of H.R. H the Duke of Sussex. 
Sir W. Beechy, R.A. 


This is not only the best portrait that has been painted 
of his Royal Highness, who has been sadly misrepre-_ 
sented on canvas of late, but must rank among the 
best productions of Sir William’s pencil ; he is repre- 
sented in Highland costume, as Earl of Inverness, 
which accommodates itself to the full form of the 
Duke with becoming effect. 

No. 115. Lhe Crucifixion. - - E. Bird, R. A. 

Although this subject is rather hacknied, yet Mr. Bird 
has treated it in an excellent manner. ‘The picture 
requires much investigation, and affords additional 
pleasure at each fresh view. It is a pity this excel- 
lent painter does not adopt a lighter pencil and less 
opacity of shadows. 
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No. 116 From the Lady of tbe Lake. - BR. Cook. 
Tasteful, elegant, and appropriate, giving the author 
- with considerable taste. 

No. 117. From the Lady of the Lake. - R. Cook, 
No unworthy companion to the last. 

No. 119. The Presentation in the Temple. R.Westall, R.A. 
An excellent specimen of Mr. Westall’s best style, mark 
~ed with his characteristic beauties, and defects of 


mannerism. 
No. 125. The Rabbit on ne Wall: acandle-light amuse-. 
COT menES” = s - - - D. Wilkie, R. A. 


A peasant is here’ amusing his children by the well- 
known trick of making the shadow of a rabbit on the 
wall by his hands, and beaming with that closeness 
of observation, truth of character, and excellence of 
finish, that characterise all Mr. Wilkie’s productions. 

No. 126, From the Lady of the Lake. - R. Cook. 


No. 127. From the Lady of the Lake. - R. Cook. 
Both these pictures are adequate companions to 116 and 
117 by the same painter. 


No, 147. Portrait of Mr. Sheriff (now Sir Thomas) Bell. 
Mrs. Bell. 


This honorary Exhibitor would do credit to a pro- 
fessor, for her portrait of the worthy Sheriff, her hus- 
band, has all the qualities of a good picture. 

No. 165, Portrait of Mrs. Thelwall. ~ J. Lonsdale. 

An interesting portrait of a very amiable woman, beam- 
ing with intelligence and feminine delicacy; equal for 
character, correct drawing, and chaste colouring, to 
most in the room. 

No. 166. Portrait. of Mr. T. Bewick, the celebrated En- — 
graver on Wood, and Author of the History of British 
Birds, &c. - - “ - W. Nichoison. 

A forcible likeness of aman of true. genius; and the 
original from which a very fine and’ spirited: etching 
has been made by a young engraver of great, promise 
of the name of Ranson. ~ 
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No. 175. The Entrance to the Pool of Lordi 
A. W. Calcott, R, A. 


Too much cannot be said of this a production ; it 
is scarcely surpassed for verisimilitude and all the 
higher excellencies of its class, by the celebrated 
Canal of Dort by Cuayp, which it so much resem- 
bles, and so closely rivals. , 

No. 176. Mauritiana.  - - H. Thompson, R. A. 

Not equal to the Eurydice hurried back to the infernal 
Regions, of the same painter; to which it appears 
to be intended as a companion, but possessing great 
claims to notice and honour in the first rank of art. 


No. 184. Portrait of Canova. Sir T. Lawrence, R. A. 
A forcible and impressive likeness of this eminent 
sculptor, who is not more celebrated for his talents 
than for his private worth and modesty. 
No. 199. Portrait of Miss O’Neillin the character of Juliet. 
G. Dawe, R. A. 
This picture is the whole length which excited-so much 
attention last summer in the painter’s private collec- 
tion, and loses none of its interest by its appearance 
in the present exhibition ; indeed it is impossible to 
behold a faithful portrait of this distinguished actress, 
withoul a manifestation of that homage which is 
due to her transcendant genius. i 
Miss O’Neill is represented in the balcony, when her 
soliloquy is interrupted by the adoration of Romeo. 
The attitude is beautiful and-well chosen, and the 
silken drapery sweetly cast; the glowing lustre of 
the crimson curtain descending in majectic folds 
behind the figure, and illumined by the lamp above, 
forms a fine contrast with “ the moon that tips with 
silver all the fruit-tree tops.’ The accessories are 
apppropriately chosen and well painted, and is alto- 
gether an admirable portrait of this fascinating actress, 
and an excellent personification of the lovely Juliet 
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of our immortal Bard.—In design, colouring, and 
execution, it is one of the most successful instances of 
that desirable and difficult combination of breadth, 
with detail and high finish, and of powerful colour with 
harmony. . 
No. 235. A Circassian Chief, selling to a Turkish Pacha, 
captives of a neighbouring tribe taken in war. J. Allen. 
A pathetic scene of most touching interest, combining 
the rare merits of elegant composition, a clear intelli- 
gibility of subject, good drawing, and harmonious 
though rather cold colouring. The centre groupe, 
a brother and sister violently separated, is excellently 
depicted, and the surrounding actors in the scene 
well arranged. It is an excellent picture. 


No. 243. Ceres, disconsolate for the loss of Proserpine, 


rejects the solicitation of Iris, sent to her by Jupiter. 
R, Cook. 


This is an elegant and well painted illustration of this 
well known subject ; the architectural accessories are 

_ better than English painters are in the habits of 
using, and are in themselves correct and appropriate. 


No. 250. A Scene from the Cymon and Iphigenia of Bo- 


caccio; the Figures by T. Stothard, R. A. 
J.C. Hoffland. 


We know not to cal, of the two masters, who have 
employed their able pencils on this exquisite picture» 
to give the preference; and their union is as complete 
and as rare as if it was the production of but one, | 
which we at first believed it was; yet we scarcely 
thought Stothard, (whose figures we knew them to 

_ be) painted landscape so well. 


No. 265. Portrait of the Earl of Shannon, K. S. P. 
A. W. Devis. 


A whole length portrait, in full costume of his order ; 
delicately and sweetly painted, forming one of the 
best male whole lengths in the Exhibition, and adding 
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another laurel to the well earned reputation of Mr. 
Devis. This picture certainly deserves to be in the 
Great Room. _. 
No. 271 Portrait of His Grace the Archbishop of Tuam. 
; _ G. Dawe, R. A. 
The mild and placid disposition of this amiable and 
learned prelate, is rendered with perfect fidelity in 
this excellent picture, which has the singularity (we 
believe exclusively the character of the Lrish episco- ~ 
pacy) of being an Archbishop without a wig. The 
execution is good, the head clear and well painted, 
and the whole managed with a good effect, which 
could not be easy, where so large a proportion of 
white drapery exists, as in this picture. 
No. 283. The raising of Lazarus. | - W. Hilton, A. 
The principles on which Mr, Hilton has painted this 
picture, are to us perfectly inexplicable ; there is some 
good composition, some good drawing, and some rich 
and beautiful colouring ; yet there is such a want of 
harmony ia the whole, such a mean, not to say ludi- 
crous expression, in the Saviour, such a comparative 
inferiority in Lazarus, that cannot but surprise. We 
have sometimes thought the picture unfinished, some- 
times that it was in a bad light, and at others, that 
our judgment in art was defective, for if this was the 
beautiful picture that many say it is, others, that we 
with every body else have thought good pictures, 
must be bad. But after many times viewing it, our 
opinion reverts to our first, which is, that it is a pic- 
ture: of unequal merits, possessing many resplendent » 
passages, but debased by a few, and very correctible 
faults. 
No. 297. Morning in Italy. - W. Allston. 
This is a landscape from a professed historical painter, 
but of one who lived and studied long in Italy, and to 
what success, this admirable landscape is an abund- 
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ant proof. It is composed and painted with a high | 
_and poetical feeling, replete with interest, vigour, and 
elegant conception. 


No. 303. Saving the Crew of the brig aaa wrecked on 

Yarmouth Bar, on the 7th of ei rashirs 1815. 
L. Francia. 
A faithful description of a successful application of Cap- 
tain Manby’s ingenious apparatus, for saving of 
human lives, painted so well, as to make us scarcely 
regret Mr. Francia’s secession from water colours, in 
this instance. 

No. 305. Portrait of the Hon. S. E. Eardley. 

G. Dawe, R.A. 

This is a well painted and powerful picture, the head 

has great force, and is stamped with the appearance 

of faividual hkeness ; the hands are well drawn, and 

the arrangement and effect of the whole, rich and 
harmonious, 

No. 308. An Argument at the spring. W. Collins, A. 

A sweetly composed delightful little subject. By the 
side of one of those health inspiring springs, so 
common in the country, a little urchin is stript to be 
bathed, and the argument is between an older child 
and the hesitating infant. It is a charming little 
picture. 

No. 314. Anallegorical Sketch for a large picture, intend- 
ed as a tribute of national Respect to the Memory of 
the immortal Nelson. - - W. Martin. 

A large picture from this sketch has, we hear, been 
offered gratuitously, to the Corporation of the City of 
London, who with a taste that does them credit, have, 
as we are also informed, refused it, 

No. 316. Saving the Crew and Passengers from the brig 
Providence, wrecked off Winterton on the 15th April, 
1815. - - - L. Francia. 

Another instance of the successful use of Capt. Manby’s 
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apparatus, and no less a successful instance of Mr. 
Francia’s newly tried powers in oil. 


No. 321. A Landscape. - J. C. Hoffland. 
This is one of the best landscapes in the Exhibition, 
whether it is a composition, as the buildings make us 
think it Is, or a view from nature, as the green lane 
would lead us to imagine. Mr. Hoffland’s improve- 
ment in his art is rapid, and on sound principles, and 
if he continues at this rate, he will soon be inferior in 

his line tonone. — 
No. 335. The Women at the Sepulchre. H. T. Bone. 
By the style of this picture, we are led to think that 
Mr, Bone would succeed better on a smaller scale. 
It is a creditable picture, well coloured, and not ill 


drawn. 
No, 347. Joshua commanding the Sun to stand still upon 
Gibeon. - - > J. Martin., 


This is a wonderful picture, is composed and painted 
on the most original principles; the storm, and the 
effect, the mass of living beings comprising the armies, 
the expansive distance, the foreground, the masses of 
architecture, are all alike original, excentric and ex-— 
traordinary. When practice shall have given Mr. 
Martin’s pencil a less wiry touch, and a more 
natural tone of colouring, we doubt not of his reach- 
ing eminence in his art. 


No. 349. Portrait of the Right Hon. Mr. Baron Wood. 
J. Lonsdale. 


Mr. Lonsdale has in this whole length represented the 
learned Baron seated on the bench in full costume, 
and made it a picture full of energy, correctness, and 
powerful harmony of chiaroscuro and colouring. The 
drapery is admirably cast and beautifully painted, 
being rich without gaudiness, and in that firm tone 
of colour and purity of tints, that distinguish this 
eminent portrait painter. 
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No.350. Portrait of B. West, Esq. P. R. A. G. Watson. 
- Accorrect and well painted representation of the vene- 
rable President of the Koyal Academy; the back 
ground represents the commencement of one of Mr. 
West’s most celebrated pictures, on which he is re- 
presented as having been at work. 

No. 374. Portrait of Mr. Allen, in the dress worn by him, 
during his residence in Circassia, (the present costume 
of that country.) A. Geddes. 

This singular picture, presents a powerful and original 

_. tone of colouring, deep toned, and suitable to the 
subject, which represents the able painter of No. 235. 
as a Circassian warrior, cautiously advancing as from 
ambush. 

No. 382 Portrait of Mr. P. Coke.» - A. J. Oliver. 

A good likeness, and a well painted picture. | 
No. 394, Two subjects from Don Quixotte, from paintings 
by R. Smirke, Esq. R.A. J. Heath, A. E. 
These prints are creditable specimens of the great ta- 
Jents of the elder Mr. Heath, who certainly ranks 
among the very best line engravers of the day. 

No. 406. Portrait of the Right Honourable N. Vansittart, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, from a picture by W- 
Owen, Esq. R.A. - - W. Ward, Ad. E. 

Mr. Ward has in this subject made a correct and well 
_ toned transcript of the picture. 


No. 416. Portrait of the Hon. Miss Neville. H. Edridge, 


No. 417. Portrait of Lady Beaumont. | H. Edridge. 
No. 418. Portrait of His R. 1. the Duke of Kent. 
H. Edridge. 


These three likenesses embrace ail the excellencies of 
their author, who produces in water colours on paper, 
almost the richness and depth of oil. | 

No. 428. Portrait -of His R. I]. the Prince Regent from 
a picture by T. Phillips, Esg. - §W. Ward, A. E: 
This is as excellent as are all Mr. Ward’s mezzotintos. 
VOL. I, G 
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Our limits will not permit us to do more than just to 
mention a few more of the most striking works, in the 
present Exhibition, which are 

No. 451. The Falls of the Niagara, Upper Canada, North 

America, from a Sketch by a Gentleman. W. Varley. 

No. 465. The Macau, and American Jay. A. Pelletier. 

No. 404. Water huts. - ~ = Mrs. Mulready. 

No. 517. Battle of Waterloo. ~ W. Atkinson. 


The following Miniatures possess such striking merits, 
that it would be invidious not to notice them. 

No. 602. Portrait of a Child of Captain Rodd, R.N. as 
the enfant Jove. - - - W.J. Newton. 

No. 619. Frame containing Portraits of Mrs. Philipps, T. 
Philipps, Fsg. R. A. anda young Lady, Mrs. Green. 

No. 620. Portrait of Mrs. Macleod. A. Robertson. 
No. 625. Portrait of a Lady. ” A. Robertson. 
The following excellent Picture is in oil, but of a minia- 

ture size, and is most sweetly touched. 

No. 647. The broken China Jar; or the Ghost laid: a story 
founed on fact, and painted to illustrate a poem, intitled 

« The Social day.” Laie D. Wilkie, R. A. 

No. 707. A frame containing three Portraits, viz. H.R. H. 
the Duke of Cambridge, after Mr. Saunders; Made- 
moiselle Le Brun, after a picture by herself; and 
Andrea Del Sarto, after the original: by himself ; in the 
possesion of Admiral Lord Radstock. H. Bone, R. A. 
No. 708. Portrait in enamel, of the Rt. Hon. Sir J. Banks, 
Bart. after T. Philipps, Esq. R.A. H. Bone,R. A. 

No. 709. Frame containing Portraits of J. Nollekens, Esq. 
R. A. Mrs. Orger, and Mrs. Horn, of the Theatre 
Royal Drury Lane. 2 - J. Jackson, A. 

The following Architectural Subjects are the most promi- 

nent this year. 


No. 799. Monument. - - - J. Soane. R, A. 
This is dedicated to the memory of the architect’s wife, 
who was a woman of rare talents and of great value, 
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and whose loss to a man of so feeling a temperament 
as Mr. Soane, must be irreparable.’ It is equally cre- 
ditable to his acknowledged talents ane affectionate 
attachment. 


No. 800. Section of a idl for the proposed National 


Monument. f - wis me T. Wilson, 


No. 806. The Persian os and place of consultation of 


the Lacedemonians. - + J. Gandy, A 


~ A design, possessing all that poetical feeling and ex- 


quisite finish which mark all this artist’s works. 


No. 810. Monument. - “ J.Soane, R. A. 
Another design to the memory of the same affectionate 


wife as No. 799; and while we praise and admire the 
artist, itis impossible not to feel for the man. Mr. 
Soane we fear makes too great a luxury of his grief, 


. 827. A proposed Town Residence, for the Duke of 


Wellington, to commemorate the Battle of Waterloo, 
surrounded by villas and dwelling-houses, forming a 
circus and trophied garden, corresponding with the 


plan made for the Mary-le-bone Park estate, by the 


late J. White, Esq. in 1809, and now improved by J. 


White, Jun. vide his publication in 1815. 
J. Gandy, A. 


A poetical composition of considerable grandeur, and 


No. 


in that style which we should infinitely prefer seeing 
adopted, with all its vagaries, than the cold Romanised 
style of Mr. Nash, which we had fondly hoped had 
been sent to its deserved oblivion, on the rise of 
Grecian splendour, exhibited by the indefatigable 
Stuart and Revett, and their successful followers of 
the pure Greek school. 

828. View of the South Front of the new Custom-house, 
Port of London, now erecting. - D. Laing. 


Of this building we will not speak till it is ae 


particularly as Mr. Laing has announced his inten- 
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tion, of publishing a work of its plans and details, 

which will give us a better opportunity. | 

No. 382. Design for a Cottage Ornée. R. Papworth. 
Pleasing, rural, and appropriate. ; 

No. 869. Portrait of His R. H. the Prince Regent, an 


impression from a medal die. - T.Wyon, Jun. > 
No. 888. Portrait of B. West, P. R. A. an impression 
from a medai die. -  - G. Mills. 


No. 898. Portrait of G. Bokenham, Esq. _ J. Lonsdale. 

This excellent picture is degraded by its situation, and 

more deserves the Great Room than half that are there. 

No. 900. The pseudodipteral Temple of Diana Iueuco- 

phryne,at Magnesia in Holia, built by Hermogenes of 

Alabanda; restored from accurate measurements taken 

am the year 1812, for the Dilettants Society. , 

F. Bedford. | 

A tasteful and well drawn illustration of Grecian Ar- 
 chitecture. 

Among the Sculptures the following are the best. 

No. 918. Eve intreating forgiveness of Adam. S. Joseph, 

This group obtained the gold medal, &c, in the Royal 
Academy. 

No. 928. Achilles contending with Scamander. E. H. Baily. 

No. 930. A Senatorial statue in marble. J. Flaxman, R. A. 

No. 935. Bust of Sir E. Home, Bart. F. L. Chantrey. 

No, 948. Bust of T. Tomkins, Esq. F. L. Chantrey. 

No..952.. Bust of the Marquis of Anglesea. F. L. Chantrey. 

These last three busts are in the very first style of the 

art, and it is difficult to decide which of the two last,’ 

is the most deserving of praise and attention. 
No. 965. Bust of the Most Reverend Dr. Troy, Roman 
Catholic Archbishop of Dublin. P. Turnerelli. 
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Ant. VIII. Exhibition of the Works of British Artists, 
placed in the Gallery of the British Institution, Pall- 
mall, 1816. 


In comparison with some Exhibitions of former years, that 
we have been gratified with seeing in these rooms, the one 
just closed may be reckoned below par; yet there were some 
pictures that evinced the growing excellencies of the School. 
There are many reasons to be assigned for this falling off ; 
but as the principal may be attributed to the extraordinary 
difficulties of the times, necessarily attendant on the change 
from war to peace, and which, it is hoped, will not last 
long, we may consequently trust the next, may be as pro™ 
lific in great works as this was in individual merits. 

Among the most meritorious performances of the year, 
are 


No. 2. Popping the Question. - M. W. Sharp. 
No. 6. Swiss Peasant, a study from nature, Mrs. Ansley. 
No. 1). Distraining for Rent; purchased by the Directors 
of the British Institution, - JD. Wilkie, R.A 
No. 12. Half Holiday muster, W. Collins, A. R.A, 
This was purchased by Lady Lucas prior to the Gallery 
opening to the public, at the Artist’s own price of one 
hundred and twenty guineas, 
No. 20. Prince Henry mounting his charger, 1st. Part of 
King Henry IV. - - H Corbould 
No. 23. A Knight of Malta, - Geo. Hayter. 
No. 30. A Page to Fitzwalter; a study for the picture of 
King John signing Magna Charta in the presence of 
the Barons at Runnemede, a J. Lonsdale. 
No. 32. View from Richmond Hill; Evening, 
T. C. Hoffland. 
No. 58. A Circassian Chief on horseback selling two boys 
of his own nation to a Cossack Chief of the Black Sea, 
Ww. Allan. 
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No. 67. Gil Blas dismissed with contempt by the Archbishop 
of Granada, for presuming to point out the defects in 
his Homilies, . - F. P. Stephanoff. 

No. 85. Douglas and Ellen, - H. Corbould. 

No. 87. Meg Merrilies—Guy Mannering, J. Partridge. 

No. 89. The Garland, - ae G. Hayter. 

No. 105. Sabrina, from Comus, H. Howard, R. A. 

No. 108. Love and Hope, - H. Howard, R. A. 

No. 109 The reluctant Departure, |W. Collins, A. R.A. 

No. 110. St. Peter, - J. Jackson, A. R.A. 


This picture was purchased before the opening of the 


Exhibition, by Sir Thomas Lawrence, R. A. 


. 118. The Battle of Ligny, June 16, 1815, Ab. Cooper. 
. 124, Belvidera: a chamber in the house of Aquilina, a 


Greek Courtezan, - ~ A. W. Devis. 


. 125. A study painted on the spot, at Stapleton, near 


Bristol, = - T. C. Hoffland. 


. 126. A study painted on Hane Heath, 


T. C. Hoffland. 


127.) 4 study painted on the spot, at Stapleton, near 


Bristol, - = T. C. Hoffland. 


. 183. A scene from Gil Blas, -. W. Allston. 
. 188. La Belle Alliance, the -  G, Jones. 
. 144. View of Durham Cathedral from the river side, 


W. Westall, A. R.A, 


. 149. Waterloo: The Duke of Wellington’s head quar= 


ters in the village the night preceding the battle. 
G, Jones: 


. 158. A sketch of the Battle of Waterloo, A. Sauerweid. 
. 160. A finished sketch of the Battle of Waterloo, 


G.Jones. 


. 161. The Battle of Waterloo in an Allegory, 


James Ward, R.A 


. 162. The Muse of Tragedy. F. Joseph, A. R. A. 
. 165. The overthrow of the French Army at the Battle 


of Waterloo, - - L. Clennell.. 
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No. 186. Iris conveying Jove’s Commands to King Priam, 
surrounded by his sons, who are in grief at the loss o 


Hector, - - B. West, P. R. A. 
No. 187. Marc Antony shewing the Robe and Will of 
Julius Cesar to the people, B. West, P. BR. A. 


No. 188. The Hours bringing out the Horses of the Chariot — 


of the Sun at the solicitations of young Phaeton, 
B. West, P. R. A. 


No. 206. The Angel liberating St. Peter from prison, 
W. Alston. 
This admirable picture was painted by commission for 
Sir George Beaumont, Bart. who has with great liber- 
ality presented it to his parish church of Ashby de la 

Zouch. 

No. 208. His Royal Highness the Prince Regent received 
by the University and City of Oxford, June 14, 1814; 


being the time the Allied Monarchs visited that place, 
G, Jones, 





Art. 1X. The Exhibition of the Society of Painters in 
Oil and Water Colours, the twelfth, At the Great Room 
Spring Gardens, 1816. 


Tuis Exhibition decreases in interest, many of the subjects 
being repetitions from former years, and others more defi. 
cient in interest. Indeed an exhibition of Landscapes only, 
is like a concert of flutes, or a repast of confectionary, rich 
and excellent in parts with others, but cloying alone. 
There is an uniform degree of excellence throughout the 
whole, very creditable to the Society. Glover maintains 
his rank—Linnell falls off—Fielding improves—Havell, 
Prout, Cristall, the Varleys, Uwins and Robson, keep up to 
their former excellence—A. Robertson has sent two or 
three of his excellent portraits, which are miniatures only 
in size, so excellent are they in all the higher requisites of 
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art. 


Paintings in Oil and Water Colours. 


Haydon’s study for a head, No. 26, is a wonderful piece 


of colouring and conception; a passe sybil, and is alone a 
treat of itself. 

The most prominent are e the fltowines and most of them 
are excellent. 


No. 8. Study of a Dog’s Head, from Nature, E. Landseer, 

~ No. 18. Portrait of Mr. Travers. . A. Robertson. 

No. 19. Portrait of Mrs. Travers, A. Robertson. 

No. 22. Greenwich Hospital, - J. Glover. 
No. 24. Portrait of Sir Joshua Reynolds, an Enamel, 

| W. Grimaldi: 

No. 32. Portrait of Mrs. Gordon, A: Robertson. 

No. 37. Frame containing a design from Paul and Virginia, 


Peregrine’s reconciliation with Emilia, and Trunnion’s 
Courtship, from Peregrine Pickle; and Bolton sur- 
prised by Miss Sindall, from Mackenzie’s Man of the 


World , = - T. Uwins.. 
. 50 . Evening, - “ C. Varley.. 
- 58 Hebe, - - W. Haines 


. 66. Christ giving Sight to the Blind. An attempt to 


improve upon a former Picture on the same Subject, 
exhibited, in 1812, at the Rooms. of the Associated 


Painters, in Old Bond Street, and purchased from 


_ thence by the Directors of the British Institution, 


189. Coachmen meeting and comparing notes, 


H. Richter. 


_ No. 77. Landscape, * - C.V. Fielding. 
No. 90. View near Durham, - G. F. Robson. 
(o..118. Fishermen going out, Ventnor, near Steep-hill, 
Isle of Wight, = . J.. Christal. 

No. 131. View of Moulsey Hurst, - ’ R. Havell. 
No. 167. The Upper end of Loch Catrine, G, F, Robson. 
No, 172. Piguet of Cossacks, of J. A. Atkinson. 
N.. 182. Luke of Geneva, and Mont Blane, J. Glover. 
No. 186. View on Windermere, - G. F. Robson.. 


J. L. Agasse. 


Italian & Spanish Pictures at the Brit. Gallery. 89 
_ No. 190. Sea Piece. A first Rate Brig of War and Cor- 


vette, . - N. Pocock. 
No. 216. A Man of War Ee at Anchor, Tide Road, 
Mouth of Porismouth Happenin, J.C. Schetky. 
No. 249. Hastings Boats, . - §S. Prout, 


No. 255. West Front of Landaff Cathedral, J. C. Buckler. 
No. 273. I, metamorphosed into a Heifer, makes herself 
known to her Father, the river Inachus and her former 
Companions, who are lamenting her loss, J. Cristal. 
No. 281. Apollo and the Muses, - J. Cristal. 
No. 288. Longleat, Wiltshire, the Seat of the Marquis of 
Bath.—The Offices, Green-houses, &c. designed and 
executed by Jeffry Wyatt, Esq. Architect. Engraved 

for Havell’s Views of Mansions, Villas, &c. &e. 
C. V. Fielding. 





Art. X. A Collection of Pictures of the Italian and 
Spanish Schools of Painting, with which the Proprietors 
have favoured the British Institution for the gratification 
of the Public, and for the benefit of the Fine Arts in 
general. May 22, 1816. 


Tue Directors of this truly patriotic and useful institution, . 
introduce their catalogue of the above pictures, consisting 
of one hundred and twenty-five master pieces, of the most 
_ excellent Painters of the Italian and Spanish Schools, with 
the following modest announcement. 

“The Directors have exerted themselves to form an 
* exhibition of the ITALIAN AND SPANISH SCHOOLS OF 
“ PAINTING, which cannot fail to be highly gratifying to 
* the lovers of the art, and well deserving the attention of 
“ the public. They have ascribed each piciure to the master 
“under whose name it is sent in by the proprietor.” With 
this short explanation, the ‘Directors have opened one of 
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the most splendid collections, (for its number), of the master 
pieces of the revered names of the Italian and Spanish 
schools, perhaps to be found together in Europe. 

It would be superfluous and arrogant, to criticise these 
deified productions of the pencil; to describe them we 
have not room, and to select if by preference, would be 
almost impossible ; we must therefore refer our readers to. 
the Catalogue, which will ere long become an interesting 
historical. record. Suffice it, however to say, that there are 
two of the celebrated Cartoons of Raffaelle, the St. Paul 
preaching at Athens, and the miraculous Draft of Fishes, 
some of the same great master’s cabinet pictures, some of 
the best works of Titian, the Carracci, Guido, Andrea del 
Sarto, Dominichino, Poussin, Claude, Murillo, Julio Ro- 
mano, Paolo Veronese, Parmigiano, Lionardo da Vinci, 
Salvator Rosa, F. Mola, Sebastian del Piombo, Velasquez. 
Giorgione, Garofalo, Guercino, Pietro da Cortona, Por- 
denone, Carlo Dolce, all choice and undoubted specimens,. 
belonging to and lent by, the following illustrious and liberal: 
_ patrons of the Fine Arts :—His Majesty, the Marquis of 
Stafford, the Marquis of Lansdowne, Viscount Anson, the 
Earls of Mulgrave, Suffolk, Aberdeen, Darnley, Cowper, 
Grosvenor, Egremont, Powis, and Powlett, Lords Dundas ~ 
and Northwick, Lady Lucas, the British Institution, Dul- 
wich College, Sir George Beaumont, Sir Thomas Baring, 
Sir Abraham Hume, Sir M. M. Sykes, Sir W. W. Wynne, 
Sir Simon Clark, Barts. his Excellency Ed. Bourke, the 
Right Hon. Charles Long, the Rev. W. H. Carr, the Rev. 
J. Sanford, Thomas Hope, T. W. Coke, G. Watson 
Taylor, G. Hibbert, Thomas Hamlet, R. P. Knight, John 
Knight, George Byng, Benjamin West, J. P. Miles, Tho- 
mas Jones, John Graves, Henry Banks, J. Rawlings, J. O. 
Bowles, A. Champernowne, and T. W. Coke, Esqrs. 

This and the former_similar exbibitions, have removed 
that just cause of complaint which existed till the esta-_ 
blishment of this Institution, that young artists had no 
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opportunity afforded them of viewing and studying the 
approved works of the best masters, who had arrived at such 
excellence, by long, painful and studious roads; that while 
they were drawing anatomy, and from the antique, they 
might examine and collate the various styles and modes: 
of colouring, chiaro-scuro, and manner of these great 
masters. 





Arr. XI. Evhibition of a Picture painted by Mr. Eastlake, 
of Bonaparte, on board the Bellerophon, at a large room 
near the White Bear, Piccadilly. 


Or the identity of this picture to the original, we are not 
qualified to decide; but from the opinions of those who 
knew the ci-devant Emperor well, it is a most indubitable 
likeness. ‘The following is a general description of the 
picture. : 

The principal figure, Bonaparte, is painted the size of 
life, as he frequently appeared at the gangway of the Belle- 
rophon, when lying off Plymouth last July.. He is painted 
in his usual attitude, dress, and decorations, holding in his 
right hand an opera-glass, with which he occasionally sur- 
veyed the surrounding multitade. Behind him on his 
right, is the Polish General Count Piontkowski, who ren- 
- dered himself noticed by his attachment to his master, an 
who afterwards, at his own request, was allowed to join hi 
fallen fortunes.—During his stay, he sat to Mr. Eastlake 
for his portrait. On the other side is Count Bertrand, in 
profile. Near him is a marine on guard; and in front of, 
Bonaparte, «a few steps down the side of the vessel, is a 
sailor semoving tie side ropes, to prevent the people in the 
boats from pulling themselves. up. The unconquered 
British Ensign forms a part of the back ground. 
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The work now under notice, possesses the highest claims 
to notice and praise : it unites in itself the purity, the ease, 
the freedom from manner, and truth of colouring of our 
best artists, and has, at the same time, ail the identity, the 
detail, the fidelity of accessorial decoration, which belong 
to the present French school, without its hardness, polish 
and tea-board-like smoothness. | Compared with David’s 
celebrated whole length of Bonaparte in his cabinet, it has 
all the individuality of parts which belong to that excellent 
picture, but accompanied by a certain freedom from 
restraint and manner, which at once decides the former as 
belonging to the modern French school, and the latter as _ 
being of no school but that of nature. In a word, it is a 
picture of the first class of historical portraiture, full of 
beauty, sentiment, and truth :—giving the character of 
the extraordinary being it represents, with a trath of 
resemblance that must be abundantly gratifying to all of 
the present day, who delight in the elucidation of phy- 
siognomical problems, and incomparably so to the future 
investigator of similar pursuits, the mere lover of painting, 
or the enlightened connoisseur and critic. 





Arr. XII. Review of New Prints. 


Dogs Fighting. Engraved by C. Turner, from a Picture 
by A. Cooper. 


Ate 1s spirited little composition places, in a favourite 
point of view, the abilities of this self-taught and very 
observant artist. Mr. Cooper appears to be one of the 
few who properly appreciate their talents; and he accord- 
ingly confines himself to those subjects best suited to his 
powers. His animals have the identity of nature, and 
almost appear to be stamped in her mint. When put 
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into action, they exhibit, without the appearance of labour 
or art, the peculiarity of manner and disposition that pro- 
perly belongs to each. In this picture, with all the fire 
and vigour of which the subject is capable, every thing is 
truly natural: the spectator at once feels that the forms 
and actions are appropriate, and that every part is as it 
should be. 

The superior manner in which it has been engraved by 
Turner, demands our notice. Although we are aware that 
the line manner of engraving, from the variety of which it 
is capable,and the labour it requires, claims the higher 
rank ; yet in the softness of tones, vigour of contrast, and 
richness of effect, it is surpassed by the mezzotinto. In 
this very beautiful example of the latter style, its delicacy 
and force are apparent. The effect, indeed, is that of 
Rembrandt’s chiaro scuro. The principal light strikes 
immediately on the white dog, and gives a luminous 
breadth, which gradates from the breast of his overpowered 
antagonist to the foreground, which is in half tint. There 
is a soft silkiness of appearance, and at the same time, a 
beautiful grain in this print, that is extremely agreeable : 
and it possesses that simplicity and breadth that cannot 
fail of gratifying the tasteful lover of chalcography. We 
can strongly recommend it as a fac-simile of the work of a 
very meritorious, and, at the same time, modest artist. 


=. 


Whole length Portrait of Miss O'Neill, in character of 
Juliet. Painted by G. Dawe, Esq. R.A., and engraved 
by G. Maile. 


Mr. Dawe seems to have been particularly happy in the 
selection of an engraver, capable of transferring to the 
copper, many of the qualities which have been admired in 
the picture. The likeness and expression of the original 
are perhaps as happily rendered, as the absence of colour 
can allow. There is a firmness of touch and a decision in 
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Mr. Maile’s execution which particularly accord with 
that of his original. Each object:is represented with its 
peculiar character and texture; even the’subordinate parts 
are not neglected: but many of them, as the satin, the 
velvet, the clouds, and the marble, are copied with remark- 
able fidelity. It is free from that flimsy manner of pro- 
ducing an effect without: meaning, which has been occa- 
sionally too prevalent; and it is one of the few prints 
which have lately appeared, that will be of permanent 
value in art. 


Imitation of a Drawing of Miss O’Neill, as Juliet. By G. | 
Dawe, Esq. R. A., engraved by F, C. Lewis. 


4 
This spirited sketch, though taken from the same scene 
as that we have just noticed, is, however, contrasted with 
it in action and expression, sweetly according with the 
lines from which it is taken. 

In the full length portrait, the pensive expression of the 
countenance represents the state of anxiety into which 
she has been plunged by the events of the evening. In 
the present, her doubts have been dispelled by the assur- 
ances of her lover, which she still wishes to hear repeated. 
The expression is that of joy and affection restrained by 
modest bashfulness; the turning away of the face, the 
blushing and half-shaded cheek, the beautiful neck, and 
the indication of the crescent moon, render this elegant 
design full of sentiment. The well-known powers of Mr. 
Lewis, which have been so often so successfully employed 
in imitating the sketches of the old masters, have produced 
so excellent an imitation of the drawing, that his graver 
has concealed the art by which it has produced its effects. 


A Series of Hight Etchings, representing the Field of Battle 
near Waterloo. Drawn by H. A. Barker, and etched 
by J. Burnet. r 


This series of views, are copies of the original sketches 
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of the field of Waterloo, taken by Mr. Barker, the pro- 
-prietor of the Panorama in Leicester Square, and from 
which that chef d’ceuvre of the panoramic style of painting 
is depicted. If they are joined from No. 1 to 8,in the 
form of acircle, they are a miniature Panorama; or if 
continued, looking from the (painter’s) right to left at each 
print in succession, you may suppose you are in the centre 
of the field of battle; and turning yourself round till the 
last view produces again the commencement of the first. 
This is a novelty most interesting and useful, and gives 
this series a consequence beyoud their intrinsic merit, 
which however is very great. The sketches are undoubt- 
edly correct views, and this is Mr. Barker’s share of the 
merits. The etchings are in a very high degree spirited, 
free, and masterly, reflecting the highest credit on the 
ability with which Mr. Burnet handles that artist-like 
instrament, the etching-point. 


Mr. William Shakspeare, “ his True Effigies.’ Engraved 
by W. Ward, A.R.A., from a Painting by T. Phillips, 
Esq. R. A., after a Cast by G. Bullock, from the monu- 
mental Bust at Stratford-upon-Avon. Published by Mr. 
Britton, Tavistock place, with an accompanying Essay. 


No one-need now regret the want of a genuine portrait 
of England’s immortal bard. The quackeries and the 
impositions that have been played off upon the public with 
regard to ‘ genuine portraits of Shakspeare,” must now 
cease. The indubitable authority of the bust in question, 
which, to use Mr. Britton’s words, “is attested by tra- 
dition, consecrated by time,/and preserved in the inviola- 
Dility of its own simplicily and sacred station,” must satisfy 
the most sceptical; while its singular, appropriate, and 
characteristic qualities must delight the more candid. Of 
the artists who have made this transcript, nothing can be 
gaid but in praise. Mr. Phillips, whose well-known powers 
in portraiture are universally acknowledged, has given a 
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most faithful copy of the bust: and Mr. W. Ward, has 
rendered it on his copper with a satisfactory felicity. 
Nor should we omit to record the abilities of Mr. W. 
Bullock, the sculptor, who moulded the bust from which 
Mr. Phillips painted, and to whom we are indebted for its 
introduction to our notice, and which has been so suc- 
cessfully multiplied by Mr. Britton. 


Portrait of the Right Honourable and most Reverend 
Edward, Lord Archbishop of York. Painted by T. 
Jackson, and engraved by H. Meyer, from a picture in 
the possession of the Earl of Carlisle. Boydell and Co. 
1816. 


This is a striking and interesting portrait of the learned 
and amiable primate, painted with great attention to the 
general effect and care in the detail. The engraver, Mr. 
Meyer, has performed his portion of the work in the best 
style of mezzotinto, which must render it a desirable 
acquisition to the friends of his Grace, as well as the 
admirers of excellent engraving. 


Miss O'Neill in the character of Belvidera. Painted by 
Artbur William Devis, Esq. engraved by Henry Meyer , 
and published January \st. 1816, by Messrs. Boydell and 
Co. Cheapside, and dedicated by Permission to H. R. FH. 
the Princess Charlotte of Wales, by the painter. 


This is from the same engraver, and is a most admirable 
print. Of the original we have so often had occasion to 
expatiate in our former work ; and its various excellencies, 
both as a picture and as a portrait have been so often ac- 
knowledged, as to render our duty in the present instance 
so light, that we need but add that it would grace any 
collection of the British School, 


Ui 


Aer. XU. Review of new Books on Art, 


The Judgment of Connoisseurs upon works of Art 
compared with that of PROFESSIONAL men; in reference 
more particularly to the E.ein Marsuses. By 
B.R. Haypon. London, Carpenter and Son, Old 
Bond Street, 1816. 

Ceci s’addresse 4 vous, esprits du dernier ordre, 
Qui n’étant bons 4 rien cherchez sur tout 4 mordre, 
Vous vous tourmentez vainement. 
Croyez vous que vos dents impriment leurs outrages 
Sur tant de beaux ouvrages ? 
Ils sont pour vous d’airain, d’acier, de diamant. 
La Fontaine. 


Ir is well known to the public, but more particularly to that 
part of it who interest themselves in the cultivation of the 
Arts of design, that there has been a diversity of opinion 
as to the authenticity, the beauty and the value of those 
relics of antiquity, which are now so well known to the 
world by the name of the Excin Marsues. In another 
portion of our work we have so dilated on this very inter- 
esting subject, that we need not here say more than that all 
the eminent artists, British. and Foreign, who have seen 
them, agree with trifling variations as to their excellence, 
and most of the principal connoisseurs, with one single 
exception, are united in this opinion. 

This exception is Mr. Richard Payne Knight, a gen- 
tleman well known for his love of classical antiquity, cele- 
brated for his various writings on Fine Art and Antiquities, 
and esteemed a classical scholar of no small erudition. This 
gentlemanlong ago opposed hisopinion to their authenticity 
in the following strong and striking passage in his “ Speci- 
mens of Ancient Sculpture published by the Dillettanti Soci- 
ety :” they are merely architectural scu)ptures, executed from 
his (Phidias’s) designs, under his directions, probably by 
workmen scarcely ranked among artists.” This opinion Mr. 
Payne Knight has kept and defended ever since in spite of 
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the opposition arrayed against him, and certainly deserves 
some credit for his firmness and courage if not for the cor- 
rectness of his dogmas. He has since repeated them, and 
with stronger language, before the Select Committee ap- 
pointed by the House of Commons to enquire into the 
expediency of purchasing them on behalf of the publie. 

Mr. Haydon, a young hisiorical painter of the greatest 
promise, who has studied from this collection ever since 
their arrival in England, with an unparallelled attention 
and enthusiasm, enters the lists against this veteran critic, 
we believe not for the first time,* and publishes a spirited 
pamphlet under the title quoted at the head of this article. 
Mr. Payne Knight will occupy but little space, as his opi- 
nion is concise and decisive, has been repeated and de-. 
fended, and may be considered as the unalterable conviction © 
of his mind formed upon due reflection, and therefore may 
be taken without offence to him in its greatest latitude. 
Our critic then, armed with the ponderous cuirass of sage 
authority, and behind the shield of an established name, has 
therefore taken his stand in the arena, thrown down his 
gauntlet, given his defiance, and when about to retire from 
the field, a presumed victor, because, like the hero of a 
modern tragedy, 


‘¢ he met no enemy to fight withal.” 


a light armed hero of the pencil leaps into the field snatches 
up the gauntlet, and without any ceremony commences 
pell-mell such a rattling double handed attack upon 
his quondam adversary as will not be easily forgot. In 


* It is pretty generally believed that the letters published in the 
Examiner Sunday paper a few years ago, signed “ an English Student,” 
and in defence of the fame and memory of Barry against a critic in 
the Edinburgh Review, which article is as generally attributed to 
Mr. Payne Knight,were written by Mr. Haydon. Their excellence 
leads us to hope that Mr. Haydon will some day give them to the 
world in a separate work 
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truth, little ceremony was necessary, although a little more 
courtesy from the youthful champion of his art, would have 
savoured more of knight errantry ; but Mr, Haydon is not 
aman of cold calculating prudence; his enthusiasm, his 
warm-heartedness, leads him sometimes beyond his mark, 
and it is doing him no injastice in saying, he is a better 
advocate than a judge, or in short, that he pleads better 
than he balances. 3 

His truths are plain, unvarnished, and incontrovertible: 
he boldly tells his patrons, the nobility and the higher 
classes, that the reason of their having so little dependance - 
on their own judgment in elevated art, arises principally 
from a defect in their education,—and complains that in 
neither University is painting ever remembered ; and what 
must ever be the case while such defects exist, that ‘ being 
too proud to consult the artist of genius, they resign their . 
judgement to the gentlemen of pretension.” He truly states 
that in no other professions but those of the fine arts, is the | 
opinion of those who have studied for their amusement 
preferred to those who have devoted their souls to it, and 
triumphantly asserts that no connoisseur in war, in law, in 
surgery, or medicine, is preferred to the skilful professor, 
while the painter, the sculptor, and the architect are to be 
driven from the field by connoisseurs and men of pretence. 
—Mr. Haydon was roused to these feelings, by a fear that 
the opinion of Mr, Payne Knight and of other connoisseurs, 
might have influenced the judgment of the select Com- 
mittee in their estimation of the Elgin marbles, and with 
this patriotic motive he has published this Pamphlet, which 
has had its due weight, and will add to the reputation of 
its author. 

The Committee have published their Report, and it does 
them infinite credit, although a little more attention to the 
Wlustrious Canova, who is strangely kept in the back 
ground and: quickly dismissed, would not have lessened 
the merits of their excellent Report. 
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Mr. Haydon skilfully attacks his adversary in his most 
vulnerable points, boldly siezes the bull by the horns, and 
gives the most irrefragable reasons for the difference of his 
creed in art, from Mr, Payne Knight’s, and defines his 
system of vitality with clearness and effect. Mr. Haydon 
ranks the Elgin marbles above all other works of art in the 
world, and says, let him who doubts the truth of his rea- 
sons, which we regret our limits will not suffer us to quote 
at length, study them as he has done, for eight years daily, 
and he will doubt it no longer. 

Mr. Payne Knight has been so long esteemed a man of 
authority in art and-criticism, that.a few hard thrusts can 
do his well-established reputation no harm, but in this con- 
-test he has_evidently the worst, and his best friends can 
only lament that he persisted in this unequal contest; for it 
is not one, but all that overpower him, and he cannot but 
suffer for his temerity. His very bigh rank, his name which 
made him a leading man, and the very influence he pos- 
sessed, were among Mr. Haydon’s strongest reasons for 
his selecting so powerful a combatant for his pen as Mr. 
Payne Knight, ‘“ While I live,” says our volunteer cham- 
pion, “ or have an intellect to detect a difference, or a 
hand to write, never will I suffer a leading man to put 
forth pernicious sophisms on art, without doing my best to 
refute them, or unjustly to censure fine works by opinions, 
without doing my best to expose them; that is, if they be 
of sufficient consequence to endanger the public taste: 
and really such opinions as these, on works so beautiful, 
uttered, too, with such despotic defiance of all candour 
and -common sense—works so intensely exquisite—works © 
which will produce a revolution in both arts, and to which 
Canova was inclinea to kneel and worship—is nol to be 
borne. | should consider myself a traitor to my art and my 
‘country’s taste, and the dignity of my pursuit, if I suffered 
.them to pass unnoticed. To these divine things I owe every 
principle of art I may possess. I never enter among them 
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without bowing to the Great Spirit that reigns within them. 
I thank God daily, that I was in existence on their arrival, 
and will continue to do.so to the end of my life. Such a 
blast will Fame blow of their grandeur, that its roaring will 
swell out as time advances: and nations now sunk in bar- 
barism, and ages yet unborn, will in succession be roused 
by its thunder, and be refined by its harmony. Pilgrims 
from the remotest corners of the earth will visit their shrine, 
and be purified by their beauty.” 


Art, XIV. Books rexative to THE Fine Arts 
LATELY PUBLISHED. 


The following interesting books connecied with art have 
been lately published and will be noticed respectively with 
others in our next number ; ; which the great length of our 
articles on the late and present Exhibitions, being tem- 
porary matter, prevents us from doing in our present, 


ATHENIENSIA, or Remarks on the Topography and Build- 
ings of. Athens, By William Wilkins, A. M. F. A.S. 
late Fellow of Gonvil and Caius College, Cambridge, 
Murray, London, 1816, pp. 218. 


Epocus or tae Arts: including Hints on the use and 
‘progress of Painting and Sculpture in Great Britain. 
By Prince Hoare. Murray, London, 1813, pp. 364 and 
Appendix, pp. 60. | 


Tue ResecTED Pictures, &c. with descriptive sketches of 
the several compositions by some ci-devant and other co- 
gnoscenti (being a Supplement to the Royal Academy Ca- 
talogue of 1815,) to which are added a few of the secret 
reasons for their rejection, by a distinguished member of 
the Hanging Committee. Kirby, London, 1815, pp. 112, 
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Of Staruary and Scunerure among the Antients, with 
some Account of Specimens preserved in England. By 
James Dallaway, M. B. F. A. S. Marray. London, | 
1816. pp. 418, and numerous engravings and wood-cuts. 


A Letter from the Chevalier ANToN10 Canova: and | 
Two Memoirs read lo the Royal Institute of France on 
the Sculpture in the Collection of the Earl of Elgin. By 
the Chevalier E. Q. Visconti, Member of the Class of the 
Fine Arts, and of the Class of History and Ancient Lite- 
rature, Author of the Iconographie Grecque, and of the 
Museo Pio Clementino...Murray...London, pp. 22}. 


Boypeuu’s Illustrations of Holy Writ; being a Set of 
Copper-plate Engravings, calculated to ornament all 
Quarto and Ociavo Editions of the Bible, and sold in 
Parts without the Text. Engraved by Isaac ‘Taylor, 
after the Designs of Isaac ‘Taylor, jun. Parts 1, 2,and 3. 
London, published by Messrs. Boydell and Co. Cheapside. 


Remarks on Antiquities, Arts, and Letters during an 
Excursion in Italy, in the Years 1802 and 1803. By 
Joseph Forsyth, Esg. Second Edition. Murray. London. 
1816. pp. 479. | 


MEMORANDUM on the Subject of the Earl of Elgin’s 
Pursuits in Greece. Second Edition corrected. Murray.. 
London, 1815. pp. 100. 


Arr. XV. Bioerapny, &c. 


We have received the promise of an excellent Memoir of 
the professional life of the late John Marchant, Esq. R. A.. 
Gem-Sculptor to his Majesty, from the pen of an old and 
intimate friend of this excellent artist, who has recently 
paid the great debt of nature, leaving a vacancy in the 
Royal Academy and in the Arts, that will not readily be 
supplied. 
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Art. XVI. Dinner or THE Artists’ GENERAL 
¥,: BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION. 


Tue Second Dinner of this excellent Institution, which, 
like its prototype the Literary Fund, extends the fostering 
hand of charity to decayed artists, their widows, and 
orphans, whether subscribers or not, took place at the 
Free Masons’ Tavern, on the 4th of June, the anniversary 
of our Sovereign’s birth. No day could have been selected 
Tess likely to produce a full attendance, as the Royal 
Academy always dine together as a body on that day, 
which, of course, prevented their members from attending ; 
the Royal and Antiquarian Societies, and many other 
institutions and clubs, containing staunch friends to this 
Society also always dine together. Yet with all these disad- 
vantages, there was a respectable attendance; but the 
hilarity of the day was damped by the absence of their 
Royal Highnesses the Dukes of Kent and Sussex, who 
‘were both to have been there, the latter as Chairman, and 
the former as a Steward and Patron of the Institution. The 
Duke of Sussex’s absence was occasioned by severe illness, 
and that of the Duke of Kent by a family party with her 
‘Majesty at Kew. 

The chair was, however, ably filled by Sir Thomas Bell, 
one of the Sheriffs of London, who acceded to the request 
of the Stewards without prior knowledge or preparation, 
supported by Earl Pomfret, Col. Charles Downie, kK. C., 
the Rev. Dr. Collyer, and nearly 150 other patrons and 
eminent professors of the Fine Arts. After the usual toasts 
were drank, given from the chair, the Rev. Dr. Collyer pro. 
posed the health of the Royal Joint-Patrons of the Artists’ 
General Benevolent Institution in a neat spéech, which 
was drank with enthusiasm. The Lord Mayor gave the 
Rev. Dr, Collyer, with some handsome compliments to his 
philanthropy and charity; when the Rey. Dr. returned 
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thanks to his Lordship and the company, in a speech 
replete with sentiment and feeling; in which he enume- 
rated the disadvantages the artist laboured under, and how 
deserving of notice was this admirable institution, and gave 
the Lord Mayor and Sheriffs. He then requested the at- 
tention of the company to a poetical address, which he said 
had beeen written al the request of the Stewards, and 
would be recited by their author, Mr. Thompson, private 
secretary for charities to his Royal Highness the Duke of 
Kent.:. Mr. Thompson then recited his address (a copy of 
which he has obligingly conceded to us, and which will be 
found in another part of our work), with elegance and ani- 
mation, and called down repeated plaudits from the 
assembly,-- which was much increased by a numerous as- 
semblage of ladies in the gallery. Several sums, amounting 
to a very handsome contribution, were now handed up to 
the Chairman, and many annual Subscribers were added 
to the former list, and several names of rank and talent 
for Stewards for the ensuing year. On the departure of 
Sir Thomzs Bell, the chair was taken by Mr. A, Robertson, 
who, aided by the musical talents of Messrs. Emery, Taylor, 
Broadharst, and other eminent professors, and Mr. ‘Tur- 
nerelli as an amateur, kept up the harmony of the evening 
to a moderate hour ; when the whole broke up aud parted” 
in regularity and harmony, promising themselves an addi- 
tional treat the ensuing year, ere which period it is pro- 
posed, as the fund is now respectable, to commence their 
charitable career. 

The anniversary dinner of the Artists’ Joint-stock 
Society and Benevolent Fund will be noticed in our next. 


Art. XVIF. Decision of the BritisH INsTITUTION in. 
regard to the One Thousand Pounds Premium, which 
they last year offered for ihe best Sheber of the Battle of 
Waterloo. 

Tux premiums last proposed by the Directors of the. 

British Institution, were decided as follows, viz. toMr. A. 
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Cooper, one hundred and fifty guineas for his picture of 
the battle of Ligny, June 16, 1815, shewing the dangerous 
situation and narrow escape of Prince Blucher, when his 
horse was killed under him by a musket shot. To Mr. 
L. Clennell one hundred and fifty guineas for his fine and 
spirited sketch of the overthrow of the French army at the 
battle of Waterloo, and two commissions were given, one 
to James Ward, Esq. R. A. of 1000 guineas for a picture 
from his sketch of the battle of Waterloo, in an allegory, 
and one to Mr. G. Jones, of five hundred guineas for a 
picture from his sketch of the same celebrated battle. 

The Directors of the same laudable Institution, have 
announced their intention, in the course of the ensuing 
year, either to offer gratuities to those artists who produce 
pictures at their next exhibition, which they may think 
of sufficient merit, or to purchase them, or GIVE COMMIS- 
SIONS FOR PAINTING THEM UPON A LARGER SCALE 
FOR SOME PUBLIC BUILDING. . 

If this latter part of their proposals should be adopted, 
and we know of no reason to think it will not, truly may 
we congratulate the public, and the admirers of the fine 
arts on so'important a decision, which must serve to raise 
these important helpmates to a nation’s fame, to a higher 
rank in England, than in any other nation in Europe. 


Art. XVIII. ANNouNCEMENT OF WoRrKs IN HAND, &c. 


ANTIQUITIES. 


The eighth number of Mr. Britton’s “ CATHEDRAL AN- 
TIQUITIES, containing seven engravings of Norwich 
Cathedral, is just published. One more number, to 
be published in August, will complete the history and 
illustrations of that Cathedral. WincHESTER CHURCH, 
which is to be third in the series, will be illustrated 
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by thirty engravings from drawings by E. Buorg, and 
will be published in five successive numbers, in the 
course of the next winter. The History and Illustration 
of York Carneprat will immediately follow that of 
Winchester, and will consist of 36 engravings from 
drawings by E. Buore and F. MacKenzie, with ample 
Historical and Descriptive accounts. 


Mr. J.C. Burcsss, flower painter and drawing master 
of No. 2, Queen Street, King’s Road, Chelsea, has issued 
proposals for publishing a new introduction to flower 
painting, containing six coloured etchings, which in- 
clude twenty various flowers, from his own drawings 
after nature. 


Mr. LonspDALe, whose admirable whole length of the 
late Duke of Norfolk, attracted such general notice in 
the last exhibition at the Royal Academy, has received 
a commission to paint a copy of it for the Town Hall of 
Gloucester, and another whole length of the same 
Nobleman in his parliamentary robes, and standing with 
a bust of our illustrious and revered Alfred the Great, on 
a term by his side, which is nearly finished, and bids 
fair to rival the other, for the new County Hall, now 
building at Hereford from the designs and under the 
inspection of Mr. Smirke. 


Mr. Haypon’s grand picture of Christ entering into Je- 
rusalem, isin a great stale of forwardness, and its com- 
pletion may be speedily looked for. The Macsern, 
JupeGMEnT of Sotomon, ard Deatu oF Denratus, 
by the same excellent histurical painter, are again as- 
sembled in London, being hung on the magnificent 
staircase of Mr. G. Butxock, in Tenterden Street, 
who with great liberality, permits amateurs and others, 
to view them. We have been indulged with a sight of 
them, and certainly think they never before looked so 
well; the tints are meilowed, and the situation and light 
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assist them so much that they scarcely look the same /pic- 
tures, and however highly we were inclined to think of 
them formerly, our admiration is increased on this last 
Inspection. 


Mr. SavacE, an eminent printer, and formerly assistant 
Secretary to the Royal Institution of Great Britain, has 
announced a new publication connected with the Fine 
Arts, under the patronage of Earl Spencer, K.G. F.R.S. 
Trust. Brit. Museum, President of the Royal Institution 
of Great Britain, &c. &c. to whom it is dedicated by 
permission; to be entitled Practical Hints on Decorative 
Printing, with specimens in colours, engraved on wood. 
Containing instructions for forming black and coloured 
printing inks, for producing fine press-work, and for 
printing in colours, 


Mr. Joun Corner, a line engraver of considerable talent, 
has just published the first part or number of a series of 
Portraits of celebrated Painters, engraved by himself with 
a Biographical Compilation, from established authorities, 
which shall be noticed in our next. 


Tux amateurs of architectural beauty and archaiology, will 
be gratified in learning that it is proposed to engrave, in 
the line manner, the most interesting subjects of the 
Antiquities of Oxford ; in which it is intended to intro- 
duce the whole series of the plates attached to the Ox- 
ford Almanacks, from their commencement in the year 
1674 under the title of Oxon1A ANTIQUA RESTORATA, 
The above plates, which will form the body of the work, 
are regarded, by all competent judges, as the best (and, 
for the greatest part, they are the only) views extant, of 
the various and magnificent Public Edifices, by which 
the University of Oxford is adorned. In this consider- 
ation, combined with the extreme rarity of particular 
specimens belonging to the series, has originated the 
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present undertaking. In the new publication the dimen- 
sions of the original engravings will be reduced to the 
quarto size. ‘The work, when completed, will compose 
two handsome volumes, accompanied with letter-press, 
concisely descriptive of each subject. The plates will 
be engraved by Mr. Joseph Skelton, who engages to 
contemplate, as his model, the admirable style of exe- 
cution, by which the Oxford Almanacks were distin- 
guished, when the celebrated Rooker performed the 
work; with this exception, that the earlier subjects, 

which are, principally allegorical and heraldic, will be 
treated in free etchings of the Outline only. 


The lovers of engraving will be gratified in learning that in 
a few days will be published in two Volumes, 4to. illus- 
trated by numerous Fac-similies of scarce and interesting 
Specimens of the Art; and further enriched by Impres- 
sions from Original Blocks engraved by Albert Durer : 
an Enquiry into the Origin and early History of En- 
graving on Copper and Wood, with an Account of En. 
gravers and their works, from the invention of Chalco- 
graphy by Maso Finiguerra to the time of Marc Antonio 
Raimondi, comprising Observations on some of the first 
books ornamented with Wood Cats, By Wi Liam 
Youne Ortuey, F. A.S. Fifty Copies, with Proof 
Impressions of the Plates, are printed on Imperial 4to. 
corresponding with the Large Paper of Dibdin’s Edition 
of Ames’s History of Printing. 


The publication of Mr. J amgs’s splendid View of the Town 
and Harbour of Liverpool has been delayed from un~ 
foreseen events, but no time will now be lost.in bringing 
it before the public. 
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To Mr. Haypon: 


On reading his admirable Letter, containing a learned and manlY 
Defence of the Eicin Marnizs. 


Spirit of Fire! strong, lucid, and sublime, 
That like a sacred halo spread’st thy ray, 
To guard the venerated spoils of time, 
And gild the relics of a glorious day. 


Hail! to thy honest zeal—the dauintless soul, 
The treasures of thy mind’s resistless force ! 

Of power each sordid motives to controul, 
And trace dark error to its inmost source. 


For thee! the syren Pleasure tun’d in vain 

Her melting lute, and bound her brow with flowers ; 
Or swoln Ambition spread his gorgeous train, 

And lured to lordly feasts and lordly bowers. 


Unsullied genius; ardent, pure, intense, 

The breath of Heav’n inform’d thy glowing youth ! 
Awoke to high pursuit, each finer sense, 

And stamp’d thee votary of art and truth. 


Unscar’d by labour !— undebas’d by guile ! 
“By cold neglect wntam’d !—’twas thine at length 
To win from fame her long reluctant smile, 
And conquer fortune by a giant’s strength. 


To aid their gifts, may every gentler charm 
Shed o'er thy rising path life’s dearest zest, 
Thine social friendship, lively, bland, and warm, 

And Love—the solace e’en of Wisdom’s breast. 


And still as now, be thine th’ unbending heart— 
The energetic tongue—the piercing eye— 

The mind imbued with all the Grecian Art, 
And free-born Britain’s native majesty. 


BO Original Poetry. 


An Address by James Thomson, Esq. private Secretary for Cha- 
rities to H.R. H. the Duke of Kent, written at the Request of 
the Committee, and recited at the Second Anniversary Festival of 
the Artist's General Benevolent Institution, celebrated at Free- 
Mason’s Hall, Tuesday, June 4th, 1816. 


[Exclusively published in the ‘‘ Annals of the Fine Arts,” by the 
Author’s Permission.] 
Ah! who can tell how hard it is to climb 
The steep where Fame’s proud Temple shines afar ; 
Ah! who can tell how many a soul sublime 
Hath felt the influence of malignant star, 
And wag’d with fortune an eternal war? 
Beattiz’s Minstrix, 
How pure,—how fadeless is the halo flame, 
That beams its radiance o’er the ARTIST’s name, 
Where, bright with Inspiration’s kindling rays, 
The star of Genius sheds its warmest blaze. 

"Tis Genius strikes the bard of nature’s shell, . 
Whose magic numbers weave the muses’ spell ; 
Inspires the gifted Poet’s tale of tears, 

And wakes his melodies of vanished years.— 

"Tis Gentus bids the pencil’s shadows flow, 

Gleam on the page, or on the canvas glow; 

With mimic life arrays the storied scene, 

Where future times see what the past have been. 

Traced in its splendour of the rainbow’s light, 

What faery visions greet the raptur’d sight ;— 

Heroes and sages quit the mould’ring tomb,— 

And Spring’s gay sweets in changeless beauty bloom ; 

E’en from oblivion’s power can PainTING save, 

And its proud pencil triumph o’er the grave. 
Science and Art a new creation give, 

Breath on the stone, and bid the marble live ; 

In sculptured bronze record the conqueror’s fame, 

On the high column fix his mighty name ;— 

Rear the wide dome,—the vaulted arch expand, — 

And spread the glories of a glorious land. 
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In life,—in death,—eternal honours spread h ‘ 
Fame’s meteor brightness round its votary’s head ; 
Though like the stormy sun-bursts flitting ray, 

A varying lot may mark his checquer’d day, 
When doom’d to struggle with misfortune’s strife, 
— Another victim to the ills of life,— 

"Midst ceaseless study,—time unheeded flies. 
And his Art triumphs,—but the Artist dies! 
See at the hillock where his ashes sleep, 

Those sorrowing babes and mourning widow weep : 
Beneath that turf whose flowers so vainly bloom, 
Each bliss lies buried in his lowly tomb.— 

And there, too soon may poverty’s decree 

Lay the young saplings with the blasted tree ! 
Unaided shall they fall P—No !—You will hear 
The mother’s anguish, and her infant’s prayer, 
When in their souls’ dread agony they sue,— 
When their Jast earthly hope is fix’d on You ;— 
You will forbid the sinking heart to break, 

And bless the orphan—for his Father’s sake! 

BetoveD Enctanp ;—’tis our proudest boast 

That Piry’s angel sanctifies thy coast, 

And on this day,—to Britain doubly dear,— 

Should every tender feeling mingle here ; 

Then whilst we hail with joy and minstrel strain 

The hour that marks our Sovereien’s birth again ;— 
Oh! let the mourner’s prayer with ours be heard, 
Imploring blessings on great Grorce THE TuiRD !— 
From thine that blaze of charity we trace, 

That sheds its influence o’er his Royvat Race; 

And long may Heaven’s almighty arm defend, 

His Peorte’s Faruer,—and the Artist’s Frienp! 
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Arr. XX- Sales by Auction of distinguished Collec 
tions of Pictures. : 


Sale of the magnificent Gallery of Paintings, the property of 
Lucien Buonaparrte, Prince of Canino, by Mr. 
Stanley, in St. James’s-street, on the 14,15, and 16th 
of May last. 


Tus has been the most important sale of pictures that 
has taken place for a long time, both for the excellency 
and number of the pictures. Mr. Stanley’s Catalogue 
is deserving of peculiar notice from the able manner in 
which it is drawn up,the uniform manner in which it 
is printed, and the excellent preface; which makes it a 
pamphlet better worth keeping, than sale catalogues gene- 
rally are. Each lot is headed by the name of the painter 
in capitals, accompanied by a concise and well-written 
description, the material on which it is painted, and the 
size of every picture; which will make this catalogue a 
sure guide to the authenticity of any future pictures which 
may be described as froin this gallery. The following is 
an extract from the preface, given to exhibit the manner 
in which Mr Stanley treatsh is subjects, as well as for the 
sentiments which it contains. ‘he author of ‘ an En- 
quiry into the beauties of Painting, and the merits of the 
most celebrated painters,’ observes ‘ that the love of the art 
has been considered, in every civilized nation, not only as a 
proof of their politeness, but even as a test of their humanity.’ 
Admitting this as a maxim, a just appreciation of pictures 
becomes the duty of every one who aspires to the character 
of a valuable member of society. Without however con- 
tending for an unqualified assent to this position, it may be 
safely advanced, that the love of the fise arts has a ten- 
dency, gieater than any other attachment, to elevate our 
ideas, and to extend our knowledge: for wherever the 
arts have flourished, a more general acquaintance with 
causes and effects have been introduced, and a higher value 
has been placed on intellectual qualifications.” 3 

A few only of the most valuable pictures were bought 
in, among which was the celebrated Cartoon of Michael 
Angelo Buonarroti of a holy family, and have been sent 
over to the Prince of Canino’s mansion at Tusculum 3 
the produce of the sale was upwards of £17,000. 
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THE RESTORATION of the WORKS of ART to 
Italy, a Poem. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


THE REPORT of the SELECT COMMITTEE of the 
HOUSE OF COMMONS, on the Eart of Excin’s Collection of 
SCULPTURED MaRBLEs, with a Copious Index, 8vo. 9s. 6d. 
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MEMORANDUM on the Subject of the EARL of ELGIN’s 
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Drury Lane. By the Rev. R. C. Maturin, 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
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Lorp Byron, 8vo. 2s. . 
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CHRISTABEL, &c. By S. T. Coteripes, Esq. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
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ILDERIM; a Sree Tale. By H. Gatiy Koran, Bsq. sf 
In Four Cantos. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


JOURNAL of'a TOUR: in SWEDEN, RUSSIA, PO:’ 
LAND, &c. during the Years 1813 and 1814. By J.T. James, Esq- 
Student of Christ’s Church, Oxford, with. Eighteen Engravings and 
Etchings (the latter by the Hon:: HENNEAGE LEGGE), 4to! £3.38... 


TRAVELS in the INTERIOR. DISTRICTS of AFRICA: 
‘performed in the years 1795-6-7, and during a‘subsequent Mission in 
1805. By Munco Park. To which is prefixed a copious Life of 
Mr. Park. A New EpiTion in2 vols. 8vo. £1. 4s. ‘The Volumes 


are sold separately, price 12s. . 
#,* The SECOND Volume contains Mr. PARK’ s LAST JOURNEY and LIFE. - 


NARRATIVE of the ADVENTURES and TRAVELS in 
-the INTERIOR of AFRICA, of ROBERT ADAMS, a Sailor, who 
was wrecked on the Western Coast of Africa; in the Year 1810: was’ 
detained three years,in SLAVERY amongst the Arass of the GREAT 
DrseErRT, and resided several months at Tompuctoo., With a Map, 
and copious notes: printed uniformly with Park’s Last Journey and 
Life. 4to. 25s. an 
*,* This work comprises an interesting picture of the sufferings of . 
Christians who have the misfortune to fall into the hands of Arabs—curious 
details of ihe characters, lives, and habits, of the various Tribes of the Desert 


—and the only account, on the testimony of an eye-witness, of the present 
state of that great object of European research—the City of ToMBUCT@0.: 
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' £ 
In announcing the appearance of a New Volume of this Miscellany, the :Proe 
pretors respectfully beg leave to call the attention not only of British Femanes 
themselves, but of every Briton, who duly feels and justly estimates the importance 
of the influence «f Female Mind and Manners, toa Work, undertaken and cone 
tinued with the express desigu of rendering justice to the improved and improving 
Characte: of Woman, aceording to the rank it now holds in Society. ame 
Until the appearance of the Bririsu Lapy’s Macazine, there existed no Pe- 
riodica! Journal especially devoted to the Ladies, paying a due regard to that state 
of intellectual superiority to which the astonishing improvements in Education have 
advanced the Females of Great Britain above their ancestors of the last century ; 
and, consequently, the very title of Lapy’s Magazine had becoine synonymous, withi 
literary trash, being generally understood to. mean a collection of silly Lave-tales, 
puerile poetry, patterns of caps and bonnets; or, at best, a selection of inawkish 
Sentiments, from the sickliest sources of morbid sensibility, nt” died ccteueeit 
. Se low, indeed, had this species of periodical literature fallen, that, in gallantly 
determining, for the honour of the sex, to retain the old denomination, the con- 
ductors have reason to believe they have in some degree defeated their own views, 
from the difficulty which they have experienced in convincing the Public that a 
British Lady’s Magazine may absolutely be so constructed as to rank among, the 
highest intellectual productions of the periodical press. This obstacle to their 
undertaking is, however, gradually yielding to patient perseverance; and, as the 
chief requisite to its complete success is ii the very hands of the. literary part of 
THAT SEX whose cause they advocate, and whom they are zealous to serve, it is 
fairly to be presumed that time and leisure are alone wanting to induce still greater 
numbers of our best female writers to avail themselves of a medium of public coms 
munication, superior, even in its present infant state, to any PREVIOUSLY existing 
journal appropriated to their service. “y 
- Inthe division of the Britis Lapy’s MaGaztne. into its various departments,, 
a considerable portion of its pages 1s exclusively devoted to OniGInaL CoMMUNI= 
CATIONS, upon any subjects connected with general information ; and all contribus 
tions to this part of the miscellany are scrupulously attended to, with the stricte:¢, 
obedience to the direction of Correspondents, who may assure themselves of t! e, 
most delicate and devoted attention to their various productions, whether they con-, 
sist of an elaborate effort of mind in the form of an essay, or are merely confined to, 
suggestions and enquiries, — ; L ated . 
Another @RIGINAL DEPARTMENT of the Britisu Lapy’s Macazing consists of 
an impartial Selection uf Extracts from New and VALUABLE Books, as early as 
possible after their appearance. This selection, made with the greatest care and 
attention to the grand object of the journal, is calculated early to apprize the reader, 
of every novelty in the range of Belles Lettres reading ; and will form, in course of 
time, a Lady’sCapinerof Lirerature, at once useful, instructive, and entertaining. 
Tt has been the aim of the conductors of the Barttsu Lapy’s Macazine_ to: 
unite all the usual objects of .other periodical miscellanies, which are capable of, 
instructing or gratifying the intellectual Female; and, although they have expe. 
rienced the inconveniences inseparable from every attempt to originate and ess, 
tablish a New Magazine, they flatter themselves that they may with some degree: 
of confidence refer to the contents of their past Numbers, for specimens of a work 
not altogether unworthy of the patronage to which they aspire: and they. have the 
satisfactioa of announcing a still further improvement, by incorparativg with the, 
other parts of the work, ajudicious and faithful account of the state of Society and 
Manners in France, under the head of Microcosm of Paris, writen expressly for 
the British Lady's Magazine, by a resident at that metropolis. LE | 
"Qn the subject of embellishments, some considerable difference of opinion and- 
opposition of wishes among subscribers have occasioned the Proprietors to appear. 
somewhat flexible and indecisive. It is, however, now finally decided, that every 
other Number, at least, shall be ornamented by a well-finished Engraving, Cone 
sisting of Portraits of Eminent Females, Native or Foreigners, and occasionally 


Representations of Public Edifices, or other interesting objects, pi 


In the Three Volumes of-the BRITISH LADY’S MAGAZINE, now complete: 


~ among many others, are the following valuable 


ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 6 


An Essay on Poetical Satire on Women—QOn Voltaire’s CEdipus, and M. Talma 
The Art of Conversation — Illustrations of Westminster Abbey—An Enquiry 
after “ The Card,” an Old Novel—On Madame de Stael-An Enquiry concerning 
Magdalen de Passe, a celebrated female Engraver—Sketch of the Character of 
the late Mrs. Roberts, hy Mrs. Opie—The Vapours; a Dialogue between a Fashion- 
able Lady and her Physician—Origin of SE, Valentine’s Day—Meliere’s Tartuffe, and 
M. Beaupré—On the Passions—A Reasonable Husband—The Infant Pontiff, and Jo= 
hanna Southeott—On the Poetry of Lord Byron—Sketch of Mademoiselle Raucourt 
Remarks on the Condition of Women—On the Tyranny of Passion—On the French 
Revolution in English Dresses—Character of Madame Necker—On Needle Work— 
Letters Descriptive of the Island of Madeira— Racine’s Bajazet, and Madame 
Georges—On Love and Duty—-Rational Curiosity--On Female Sovereignty; with 
a fine Portrait of Her Royat Hrouness the Princess Cuartorre—Ceelebs on 
the French Mode of Dressing—Verses by Isaac Walton—Reliques of Chivalry-— 
Protestant Nunneries proposed—Moliere’s Femmes Savantes, and M. Baptiste 
Cadet— Plan for a Female Club, or Reading Society—Sketch of the Life of 
Thomas Nashe—An Account of Gretna Green—Anecdote of Bonaparte—Con= 
fession of Error—QOn French Bonnets at the Theatre—Scenery of the Lakes of 
Cumberland and’ Westmoreland-——-On the Origin of the Phrase “ Sending to 
Coventry” — Tapestry at Windsor—-On Anagrams — Affected Generosity —Core 
neille’s Morace, and M. St. Prix—On Lady Hamilton—A Medical Man’s Complaint 
against Hackney Chariots—An Account of Lucretia Helen Cornara, the Female 
Doctor—New Annotations on Shakespeare—On ‘the first Manufacture of Silk ia 
England—Moliere’s Ecole des Femmes, and Mademoiselle Volnais—Miss O'Neil, 
with an excellent PonrRarr—Old English Music, by John Milton the Elder—Oa 
Moliere’s Critique upon his Ecole des Femmes—Hindoo Devotion—A Reasonable 
Wife—On the Dress of the Quakers—Male Injustice—On Reforming the Gipsics 
Description of Sidmouth—Particulars respecting the Jesuits—Certain Methods 
of Destroying Black-Beetles—The Misanthrope, by Moliere—Scientific Discovery 
On Modern Novels—Religious Bizotry—A Description of a Fashionable Lady of 
the last Century—On the English Court in 1808——Mercurius on the Rationality of 
the Female Sex—On Command of Temper—Selina ot the Despotic Power of 
Husbands—The Drop of Common Sense—On Unjust Prejudices entertained against 
Step- Mothers—Anecdotes of the Sultan Selim 11.—Fashionable Usages of the last 
Century—Ileroic Conduct of an Illustrious Female in 1517—The Disadvantages 
of Bashfulness—Pillett’s Libel on British Ladies—Civic Entertainment in Honour 
of Charles If.—Noble Exainple of Gratitude—-An Account of Mr, Fox’s Visit 
to the Gallery of the Louvre—On the Sociability of Temper in the Marriéd Life— 
On the exemplary Conduct of Madame Lavalette, with a correct Likeness—Paul 
Gort on Basbfu'ness—Consequences of a Fashionable Life—Lucretia on the con- 
temptible Libel of Pillett—A Description of New Year’s Day in Paris—Sketch of 
the Life'‘and Writings of Massinger—Bad Effects of Ambition—An Account of the 
Coins of England—On the Pursuit of Happiness—On Early Rising—A curious 
Document of Queen Elizabeth—An Account of the Theatres and Reading-Rooms 
in Paris—Remarks on Reading—Neglect of Female Talent—Silver Currency— 
Paris Customs—Female Artists, &c. &c. ; 

_ We have briefly stated part of the contents of the original department; bat, the 
limits of this address will not admit of a statement of many important articles under 
the following heads, we therefore refer our readers to the work. . 

' The various departments of the Numbers published, are—-I. Original Commu. 
nications.—IT. Facts, Fancies, and Recollections. —TIf. Memoiss of Emir ot 
Women.—lV. Poetry, original and selected.-V. Review of New Publications. —- 
VI. Retrospective Criticism.—VII. Review of the Fine Arts.—VIII. Review of 
New Music.—IX. Review of the Drama.—X. Review of the Opera.—XI. Llus- 
trations of Westminster Abbey.—XII. Cabinet of Literature. —X ILI. Monthly Chros 
nicle of the Press.——-X1IV. Monthly Literary Annonncements.—XV. Mirror of the 
Metropolis. —XVI. Retrospect of Politics. —XVII. Useful Domestic Hints.— 
XVIII. London Amusements.—-XIX. Wit of the Day.--XX. Public Edifices.—~ 
XXI_. Provincial Occurrences.—XXII. Foreign Intelligence.—XXIII. London and 
Parish Fashions, &c. &c. ' 


Printed for Joun Sourgr, No, 1, Paternoster Row. 


JO ADLARD, Printer, 23; Bartholomew Close, 
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_ TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


« A Well Wisher” who writes from Cheadle in Staffordshire, 


will find most of his suggestions complied with, but we cannot 


consent to the omission of the Poetry. 


We thank Mr. John Bailey for his hints, advice, dnd good 
wishes: he will find many of the former attended to.. We 
solicit his future correspondence. 


To Everry, Jun. who complains that we have ‘ deprived 
Mr, Wititam Atxan of the reputation acquired by his painting 
of the Circassians,” No. 225 at page 77 of our last, in calling him 
“J, Allen,” we reply. that it so stands in the Royal Academy 
Catalogue; and not having the pleasure of that Gentleman’s 
acquaintance, we were of course ignorant of the mistake, which 


we rectify with pleasure, and request our readers to observe, - 


that this excellent picture is the production of Mr. W. Allan, 
(instead of J. Allen as stated by the Academy,) of Edinburgh : 
but we are not aware how the examination of an artist’s 
works, according to Mr. E.’s recommendation, can give us an 
insight as to the spelling of his name. 








Sig. R m i, who writes from Rome, is entitled to our 
warmest thanks. His obliging communication came too late 
for this Number, but it shall appear in our next. 


An Architect’s hints are received with thanks; but nothing 
short of a liberal Society, distinct from, but perhaps connected. 
with, the Royal Academy, can effect his desirable wishes. 


Our Correspondents generally are requested to forward their 
communications as early in the quarter as possible; for the 
correspondence and essays, during the first month ; works to 
be noticed and reviewed, during the second ; and announce. 
ments, &c. before the LUth of the third, or they will run the 
risk of postponement, as is the case with several that were 
intended for the present Number. 





No. IL. will be published on the first of January, 1617. 
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ANNALS OF THE FINE ARTS. 





Artictel. An Essay on the Life and Works of 
RAFFAELLE. 


Rarraziro Sanzio Da Urzgino, the Virgil of Epic 
painting, and the glory of the Italian school, was 
born at Urbino,* the capital of the dutchy of the 
same name, in the Papal dominions, in the year 
1483, and died in 1520, at the premature age of 
thirty-seven. Raffaello Sanzio, or, as he is more 
familiarly called, Raffaelle, was one of those ex- 
traordinary men who occasionally astonish the 
world by the sublimity of their genius, the versati- 
lity of their powers, and the extent of their talents ; 
one of those dignitaries of the human race who is 
deservedly placed among the greatest of mankind, 
ranking with Homer, with Virgil, with Shakspeare, 
with Milton, and with Michelangiolo. He was. 
endowed with such transcendant powers in every 
branch of his noble art, that he secured the applause 
of his cotemporaries, and the admiration of succeed- 


* Dz Piies, D’ARGENVILLE, PILKINGTON, FussE 1. 
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ing ages. After six centuries of barbarism and. 
ignorance, the regeneration of the Fine Arts suc- 
ceeded, as an indemnity to the world for so long a 
night of darkness, and Raffaelle arose as an earnest 
of its ripest powers. « 
Giovanni Sanzio, a painter of moderate abilities, 
was the father of Raffaelle, in whom he quickly 
perceived such an ardent desire of studying the 
arts of design, that he instructed him in the rudi- 
ments of painting ; and being desirous of affording 
him the best instructions, placed him as a disciple 
in the school of Pietro Perugino, who was then in 
the zenith of his reputationas an artist. The history 
of this wonderfully gifted and highly-favoured 
man does not present those vicissitudes of good and 
evil fortune which have so often chequered the 
lives and marked the characters of so many eminent 
men; which, although it adds so much to the in- 
terest, that the misfortunes of genius always inspire, 
cannot be reflected upon without a sigh: 

In life,—in death,-- eternal honours spread 

Fame’s meteor brightness round its votary’s head ; 

Though like the stormy sun-burst’s flitting ray, 

A varying lot may mark his chequered day. 

When doom’d to struggle with misfortune’s strife, 

—Another victim to the ills of life,— 

»Midst ceaseless study,—time unheeded flies, 

And his art triumphs, suT THE ARTIST DIES. 

Address by Jas. Thompson, Esq. recited at theQnd Anniver- 
sary of the Artists’ General Benevolent Institution. 


Not so Raffaelle; Fortune, it has been said, re- 
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served for him all her favours, and Nature bestowed 
on him every maniy grace. A tall and well-pro- 
portioned person; a prepossessing countenance, 
that all-intelligible current letter of recommenda- 
tion, and a persuasive eloquence, say his biogra- 
phers, were but a few among the eminent: qualities 
of this amiable man. Blessed with the mildest 
virtues, his candour, his modesty, his disinterested- 
ness, made friends of all who knew him: despising 
the mean passion of jealousy, he scarcely knew 
envy, unless that laudable emulation which urged 
him to rival and excel the works of his great 
contemporary and compeer Michelangiolo, should 
be debased by such a mis-appellation. How far 
his daring ambition of rivalling the Colossus of the 
Arts was from this despicable passion, and how de- 
sirous he was of doing justice to his illustrious 
rival, may be collected from the remark that is 
atiributed to him, that he thanked heaven for giy- 
ing him birth in the age of Michelangiolo. 
Raffaelle soon emancipated himself from the dry 
prosaic style of his master, whose peculiar manner 
he at first so closely followed, that, according to 
his biographers, a picture of the Crucifixion by 
him would have been attributed to Perugino, had 
it not been inscribed with the name of Raffaele. 
Soon convinced that an adherence to this style 
would not raise him to that eminence to which he 
aspired, he visited Florence, whither he was at- 
tracted by the renown of Michelangiolo and of 
12 , 
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Lionardo da Vinci. This excursion opened to 
his view a new and attractive road, in which he 
resolved steadily to pursue his course, convinced 
that it would lead him by the shortest route to 
the object of his ambition. He therefore devoted 
himself sedulously to the study of the antique, 
by which: alone he knew he could improve his 
taste and skill in drawing, acquainting himself 
with all their transcendant beauties, that he might 
transfuse their influence and character into his own 
compositions. He now. began to paint ina grander 
style, but still below that sublimity of conception, | 
and grandeur of execution, that characterize his 
after and perfect style; yet he improved in his 
colouring by studying the works of Masaccio, and 
following the advice of Bartolomeo Baccio di 
S. Marco, an excellent master in the management 
and union of colours. 

The fame of Raffaelle began now to expand itself 
through the whole of Italy, and being in possession 
of every qualification necessary for a great painter, 
he was removed from the easel to the cupola by 
Pope Julius the Second. ‘This munificent pontiff, 
on the recommendation of his architect Bramante, 
who was the uncle of Raffaelle, commissioned him 
to employ his pencil and talents to decorate the new 
and magnificent apartments of, the Vatican, This 
selection and appointment of so young a man to 
such an important work awoke the jealousy of his 
compeers, and was reckoned a great injustice to the 
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established reputation of the other painters of merit 
who had already been employed by the Pope. | 
Bramante perceiving the germs of talent and future 
greatness in his youthful nephew, was certain: of 
his success; he therefore engaged all the most 
powerful nobility in his support; and although 
Raffaelle had as yet executed nothing of transcen- 
dant ability, he was received in Rome with enthu- 
siasm, as a man destined to restore the Fine Arts to 
their ancient splendor. , 
His productions on this occasion justified the ex- 
pectations of his friends, being those four choice 
pictures which are universally acknowledged to be 
among the most glorious and sublime efforts of the 
pencil; ‘the Disputation on the Holy Sacrament ;”’ 
“the School of Athens;’? ‘“* Mount Parnassus,”’ 
and ‘‘ the Promulgation of the Law.’’ ‘These pic- 
tures, however, are not esteemed among connois- 
seurs as possessing equal merit even in themselves ; 
and this inequality, so much to be expected in so 
rapidly improving an artist as was Raflaelle, is ob- 
seryable more particularly in the “ Disputation on 
the Holy Sacrament ;’’ one-half of which is repre- 
sented as upon earth, among mortals, the other half 
in heaven, peopled by angels and immortal beings, 
half historical and half allegorical. In the upper 
half, say the best judges, is perceived the disciple 
of Perugino, and in the lower, bursts forth the ex- 
panded and full-blown pencil of Raffaelle. «The 
School of Athens,’’ his second great work, is in the 
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fullness of his glory; it is the master-piece of 
modern design, and should be regarded as an epic 
allegory, full of poetry and mind, rich in poetic 
flights of imagination, yet as regular and as chas- 
tened as the truths of revelation, collecting in one 
focus distant objects, and assembling, but with 
more probability and semblance of truth, than a 
similar gathering in his “ Mount Parnassus,”’ illus- 
trious men, of various times, who were never before 
cotemporized. aeilias 
Michelangiolo Buonarotti, the greatest painter, 
sculptor, and architect of his time, but who must 
yield, ina chastened and correct imagination, and 
the softer graces of his art, to Raffaelle, being 
then (1508) at Rome, was engaged to paint his 
immortal work, the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel. 
‘The fame and success of Raffaelle are said to have 
caused in Michelangiolo such uneasiness, from 
jealousy of his rival, that he carefully ordered 
his admission into the chapel to be interdicted. 
Raffaelle, however, obtained access, and saw the 
wonders of the new style of the greatest master of 
design that the world has yet produced ; where 
Poctry, heightening and embellishing History, 
gives more enthusiasm and expansion to genius, 
more motion and energy to action; enables the 
painter, like the poet, to shake off the trammels 
of common place habit, to take a loftier flight, and 
soar just out of real nature into the regions of ideal 
beauty. A flight, however, dangerous to common 
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minds, and which has never since been successfully 
taken; for, as an unsuccessful tyrant of his race, 
whose flights out of real nature have been so woeful 
to mankind, but whose knowledge of human nature 
cannot be controverted, has well observed, “‘ there 
is but one step between the sublime and the ridi- 
culous.”” And it isa great and important question, 
whether these flights of fancy into the regions of 
ideal beauty, and the immense success, just short of 
extravagance, of Michelangiolo, has not been of 
great disservice to the arts, and created that race of 
mannerists, who cloke their mannerism and their 
deficiencies under the garb of ideal beauty? No 
less important is it to enquire, whether the system 
of ideal beauty, which, after all, is but an attempt 
at improving upon nature, (creatures correcting 
their Creator), even when embellished with the 
grandeur and “ terribile via’ of Michelangiolo, is 
not inferior to the simple, the true, the real beauty 
of Phidias, as displayed in the miracles of sculpture 
brought to this country by the Earl of Elgin? to 
which simplicity Raffaelle nearer approaches. Till 
this period, an epoch in his life, the subject of this 
Essay had bya deep study of, and investigation into, 
the principles of the antique, adopted too meagre 
and simple a style for dignity; had bound himself 
too rigidly on their canons of perfection, and in 
effect had not acquired, what practice alone could 
give him, a due confidence in his own great, but 
untried powers. In assuming and adding to his 
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former style, the grandeur, the flow of form, the, 
license of Michelangiolo, he strictly guarded him- 
self, as his works prove, against losing his former 
correctness of manner and drawing. In leaving) 
his. former straight-lined compositions, of which 
‘«the Assumption of the Virgin,’’ formerly in the 
Gallery of the Napoleon Museum at Paris, is an 
example: he substituted that arrangement of his 
figures into select groupes, so disposed as to pro- 
duce a proper effect by contrast, avoiding paralel- 
» lisms, and acute and unpleasant angles, without 
the appearance. of an endeavour to avoid them, by 
arranging them inartificially, possessing the rare, 
and seldom attained art, of concealing art.. From 
this period he relaxed from his over-scrupulous 
imitation of the antique; and by an happy mix- 
ture of those. beauties and perfections, with which 
the God of Nature so profusely embellishes his 
creatures, with those of a more artificial character, 
he painted heads more pleasing than the antiques 
of his day, because we do not, fear meeting their 
originals and counterparts.in nature. His Apostles 
are fellow men, though of an elevated character ; 
his Christs are sublime and godlike, yet partici- 
pating of humanity; and the beautiful Virgins of 
his chaste pencil, inspire us with hopes of meeting 
their semblances among our companions of the 
softer sex; they please and fascinate our eyes and 
hearts: while the antique heads of Jupiter, of 
Apollo, of Mars, of Diana, and of Venus, seem 
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but calculated for Olympus, inspiring poetical and 
ideal, but repelling natural feelings. . 

Raflaelle having now added to his former ac- 
quirements in art, the beauty of Lionardo da Vinci, 
~ and the energy of Michelangiolo, formed from 
their union in his capacious mind, a style sublime, 
pure, original, and decidedly his own. Free from 
the extravagance of the one, and the timidity of the 
other, he must be reckoned as second+to no painter, 
ancient or modern. [le has left his successors 
nothing but the glory of imitating, or, if some un- 
expected sublime genius should arise to bless our 
times, perhaps of equalling him, but to surpass 
him in all his varied excellencies is impossible in 
one man, for no one has united, and, perhaps, no 
one can unite, in his own pencil, all the peculiar 
and multifarious excellencies of this truly eminent 
painter, 

Such acquirements, such perfections, would ap- 
pear the result of the entire occupation of an 
advanced life and protracted studies, but that we 
know the contrary to have been the fact: yet all 
his works evince the newness of conception, the 
lively vigorous freshness of a youthful fancy, 
Nature had blessed him with an intuitive faculty 
for painting ; had given him the organs, as some 
of our philosophers would say, of colour and of 
form; of individuality, and of selection, indeed of 
all the higher excellencies of his art; as she has 
given the bee that of extracting honey from flowers. 
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The genius of Raffaelle produced excellence as 
spontaneously, as the plant produces its fruit in 
due season; and it has been doubted, whether he 
could have produced mediocrity or indifference, 
even had he condescended to have attempted it. 

Enough may, perhaps, have been said here of the 
qualities of Raffaelle, when the proposed limits of 
an Essay are considered ; but many folios might be 
filled, and not surpass his excellence ; therefore, as 
this is beyond our space, some of his works shall 
now be briefly considered. 

The pictures in the apartments of the Vatican, 
the principal palace of the Pope, are the most im- 
portant of his works, whether considered for the 
greatness of their plan, the variety of their sub- 
jects, or the beauty and taste of their style and 
decoration, The subjects are all from sacred his- 
tory, selected with admirable judgment, and com- 
posed in a style hitherto unrivalled; where fancy 
and imagination, uniting the probabilities of ideal 
beauty with real life, despising vulgar rules, revel- 
ling on the boundaries of caprice, left, at an im- 
measurable distance, the labours of all his prede- 
cessors, and created a style in painting, lofty, re- 
fined, and magnificent, In addition to these, he - 
painted for Agostino Chigi, a rich and noble ama- 
teur, the ingenious allegory of Psyche, a work well 
known, and that bas been the subject of many 
commendations, 

To enumerate all the works of this sublime 
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painter would fill a volume, and to do justice to 
their merits would require a mind as capacious, as 
well stored, and as vigorous as his own. In an 
Essay, therefore, the enumeration must be brief, 
the description concise, and sufficiently short of 
their value; the best that can be promised is but a 
step beyond the shadow of a shade. 

In addition to the foregoing, may be enumerated 
the following, taken from memory as they arise. 
At the royal Palace of Hampton Court are the 
celebrated Cartoons, which have been for so many 
years the glory of England, and are well known by 
the copies in turpentine colours by Sir James 
Thornhill, that are in the great room at the Royal 
Academy, presented to that Body by Francis, the 
late Duke of Bedford in 1800 ; and by a similar set 
presented to the University of Oxford, by the 
present Duke of Marlborough ; as well as by nu- 
merous engravings of various degrees of merit, 
particularly those of Marc Antonio ; among which 
must not be forgotten the excellent series of the 
largest size in the line manner, by our excellent 
and indefatigable countryman Holloway, who, by 
those which he has already engraved, has stamped 
himself as a line engraver of the first rank. The 
encouragement and patronage given by his pre- 
sent Majesty to this great work, and to the Fine 
Arts in general, deserve the gratitude of the present 
age, and the applause of posterity. His Majesty 
has certainly manifested a more judicious attention 
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to, and a more refined taste for, these splendid ves- 
tiges of pictorial grandeur, than any of his royal 
predecessors since the days of the accomplished, 
but unfortunate Charles. ay 

Mr. Cosway, the Royal Academician, had two 
other Cartoons, but sold them some years since to — 
the late King of France. Another most excellent 
Cartoon, known by two engravings by Marc 
Antonio, the Murder of the Innocents by Herod, 
which was supposed for many years to have been 
lost, isin the possession of Prince Hoare, Esq: the 
learned and urbane Secretary for Foreign Corres~ 
pondence to the Royal Academy, by whose father, 
the late celebrated crayon painter of Bath, Wil- 
liam Hoare, Esq. it was purchased at a general 
sale of disputed property by the Court of ai Se | 
in Westminster Hall. beer ieg'ty 

Among other works of Raffaelle now in England, 
is a very fine specimen on pannel of “‘ the Madonna 
and Child’’ in the choice Collection of Paul Cobb | 
Methuen, Esq. at Cosham-house, in Wiltshire. 
There are also four fine pictures in the Cleveland- 
house Gallery, the magnificent town mansion of 
the Most Noble the Marquis of Stafford, consisting 
of “ the Virgin Mary with the infant Jesus,” ina 
landscape, formerly in the Collection of Sir Joshua — 
Reynolds. “‘ A Holy Family,” in a circular land-. 
scape, formerly in the Orleans Gallery. ‘This pic- 
ture was originally on pannel, but has been since 
transferred to canvas, and has been lately most 
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beautifully engraved in ‘ the British Gallery,” 
Class I, No.2. ‘A Holy Family,” ina land- 
scape, also from the. Orleans Collection, which was 
known to the French connoisseurs by the distinc+ 
tive title of La belle Vierge. ‘The Virgin and 
Child,” also from the same Collection, is another 
successful instance of transfer from pannel, on 
which it was originally painted, to the canvas, on 
which it now appears, This valuable picture has 
been successively in the possession of M. de Seig- 
peley, M. de Montarsis, and M. Rondé, jeweller to 
the late King of France, who sold it to the Duke 
of Orleans, from whose gallery it has been removed 
to this.* It differs considerably from the others, 
being represented in the inside of a room, while the 
others are in the open air, © 

Another exquisitely fine picture by this unri- 
valled master is in the possession of Alexander Day, 
Esq. the proprietor of the fine cast from the colos- 
sal statue by Phidias, on the Monte Cavallo at 
Rome, now exhibiting in the Mews Gallery. Of 
this exquisite gem of art, one of our most enlight- 
ened and intelligent critics, who has often surveyed 
the Vatican with no idle eye, says, ‘‘ the composi- 
tion is eminently pleasing: the grouping of the 
three figures (the Virgin Mary, Infant Christ, and 
St. John); the artful disposition of all the limbs, 
forming lines retiring and advancing alternately, 


* Britton’s Catalogue Raisonné of the Pictures in the 
Gallery of Cleveland-house. 
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and the graceful forms and natural turns of the 
heads, leave nothing in this point of art to be 
desired.”’ 

‘¢ The beauty and expression of the countenances 
are such as belong to Raffaelle alone. The tender 
and purified affection of the Virgin Mother, the 
infantine illumination of the Christ, the glowing, 
but (in character) inferior ardour of the St. John, 
distinguish the work from all others. It possesses, 
beside, a purity of colour, which seems to enhance 
the idea of sanctity in the persons represented. It 
has a freshness of hue as unimpaired, as if it came 
at this moment from the hand of the immortal 
painter, and it has remained pure and untouched 
even in the smallest point.’’ 

«« Tt is painted in Raffaelle’s second manner, be- 
tween the time of his leaving the school of his 
master Perugino and the adoption of his enlarged 
‘style, after seeing the works of Michael Angelo.” 

** This exquisite gem has been for a great num- 
ber of years preserved with the utmost care in the 
Aldobrandini Cabinet at Rome, and its present . 
authenticity is demonstrated by a legalised docu-— 
ment taken from the archives of that noble family.” 

This gentleman has also, in his collection 
at the Mews Gallery, an extraordinary fine copy, 
by Guido Reni, of the celebrated ‘picture at Bo- 
logna of “ St. Cecilia,’? the original of which is 
called by an Italian critic, ‘ wno de’ pi compiti 
quadri, che mai facesse il primo Pittor del Mondo, 
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il divino Raffaelle.’? <* This copy,” says the gen- 
tleman above quoted, ‘‘ was made by order of 
Louis XUI. King of France, and placed by his 
command in the church of S. Luigi de’ Francesi, 
at Rome.’’ The Descrizione di Roma Moderna, 
printed in 1708, says, “‘ la pittura pero dell’ Altare 
con la Santa, é bella copia di Guido Reni, d’una 
simile fatta in Bologna da Raffaelle.’. The ori- 
ginal, which was formerly the altar-piece of the 
chapel of Bentivoglio, in the church of St. Gio- 
vanni in Monte, at Bologna, was one of those 
which were stolen from its sacred domicile, and 
formed one of the principal ornaments of the Napo- 
leon Museum at Paris, whence it has been again 
removed by the justice of the Allied Nations, at the 
last Treaty of Paris. The deterioration of this fine 
picture by its removals, and still more during: its 
stay in Paris, must be the subject of eternal regret 
to the true lover of genuine art, and at the same 
time it enhances the value of this exquisite copy ; 
which the same excellent critic, before quoted, 
says, “‘ besides the fidelity with which the great 
master’ (who made the present copy) ‘‘ has labour- 
ed to pursue the unrivalled beauties of Raffaelle, 
has added to them that improved freedom of exe- 
cution, which was the acquirement of the later 
schools, and that peculiar delicacy of pencil which 
was the possession of Guido alone.’’ ‘The persons 
represented in this picture,’ says Mr. Day’s Cata- 
logue, ‘‘ are St. Cecilia, St. John, St. Paul, Mary 
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Magdalen, and St. Petronius, the tutelar saint of 
the City of Bologna.’’ The author of Le Pitture 
di Bologna, printed in 1766, says they are, “ S. Ce- 
cilia co’ Santi Paolo, Giovanni Evangelista, ed 
Agostino,’’ which is confirmed by Vasari, Vol. II. 
PPL ev 

The dispersed collection, known by the name of 
the Napoleon Museum, which was formed from 
the spoils of the best galleries in Europe, and depo- 
sited in the Louvre, were thirty-nine master-pieces 
from the pencil of Raffaelle alone, which are taken 
as follows, in the order they formed in that Col- 
lection. Many of the Raffaelles were, however, in 
the Royal Collection prior to the Revolution. 


No. 1. The celebrated picture of the Transfiguration. 

On wood; which was painted by order of the Cardinal 
Giulio de Medicis, afterwards Pope Clement the 
Seventh. This picture, after being exhibited at the 
obsequies of Raffaelle above the body, was carried to 
the residence of the cardinal, and three years after- 
wards was placed as the altar-piece in the church of 
San Pietro in Montorio, (or Monte aurio, so called 
from the yellowness of the soil) at Rome, where it re- 
mained till it was removed to its present situation. 
It has been engraved several times, principally by 
Nicholas Dorigny, Thomassin, Chereau, Poignant, 
and others, and more recently by Raffaelle Morghen. 
A fine copy of it, said to be by Guilio Romano, forms 
the altar-piece of the chapel of God’s Gift College, 
Dulwich. 

No. 2. St. Michael killing Satan. 

This picture was originally painted on wood ; but about 

fifty years ago was transferred to the present canvas ; 
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was painted for Adrian Gouffier, Cardinal de Boissy, 

‘ambassador to the Court of Rome for Francis the 
First, and was finished about the year 1517, the fol- 
owing inscription being written in capital letters on 
the cuirass of St. Michael: 

Raphael Urbinas, pingebat, Mpxvit. 
Le Brun, the French painter, presented the Academy 
of Painting a dissertation on this valuable picture, in 
which he has analysed its beauties with that profound. 
knowledge of the art that might be expected from so 
great a master, 

This picture has been engraved by Gilles Rousselet, 
Larmessin, and Diana Mantuana. ‘There is a very 
fine duplicate of it in the. Collection of Thomas 
Hope, Esq. | 

No. 3. The Holy Family, with St. John and his Mother. 

Formerly on wood, but lately transferred to canvas. 
Raffaelle painted this picture about two vears. before 
his death, as an acknowledgment of the munificence 
of Francis the First, in regard to the last picture. 
It has his signature, Raphael Urbinas pingebat, 
Mpxyiit. This admirable picture has been engraved 
by Gerard Edelinck. 

Nos. 4,5,6. The Annunciation, the Presentation, and the 

Adoration of the Magi. | 

These three pictures are painted on wood, and were 
placed under the picture of “ the Assumption of the 
Virgin,” in the church of San Francesco at Perugia. 

No. 7. The Assumption of the Virgin. 

This picture, mentioned above, was, with the three fore- 
going, painted by Raffaelle when only 18 years of 
age; they are in his earliest style, and perfectly re- 
sembling that of his master Perugino, whose portrait 
he has placed on the left hand, and his own in thu 
opposite corner. 

VOL. I, i 
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No. 8. The Virgin, the infant Jesus asleep, and St. John. 

Known by the name of “ the Silence of the Virgin.” This 
beautiful picture is on pannel, and formerly belonged 
to the French king, who purchased it at the sale of 
pictures belonging to the Prince de Carignan. Vasari 
does not*mention it, though it is undoubtedly the 
work of Raffaelle. | 

It has been engraved by Francis de Poilly. © 
No. 9. The infant Jesus caressing St. John. 

An exquisite cabinet picture, painted on wood, and 
presented by Raffaelle to the Cardinal de Boissy, in 
return for the honour conferred on him by introduc- 
ing him to Francis the First. It afterwards passed 
into the family of Loménie de Brienne, who sold it to 
Louis the Fourteenth. . 5 

It has been-engraved by Francis de Poilly. 
No. 10. The Virgin, the infant Jesus, and St. John, known 
by the name of “ la Belle Jardiniére.” 

This picture, on wood, was executed by Raffaelle at 
Florence, before he was engaged by Bramante to 

__ paint the superb Frescoes in the Vatican, for a gen- 
tleman of Sienna. It is in his second style, and par- 
takes of the rich colouring of his friend Bartolomeo. 

It has been engraved by Gilles Rousselet, Jacques 
Chereau, and latterly, by Audouin, in the fine work 
of MM. Peronville and Laurent. 
No. 11. The Vision of Ezekiel. 

Painted on wood. ‘This picture was formerly in the 
Pitti Palace at Florence. Another picture, of the same 
subject and size, according to Vasari, was painted for 
the family of Vincenzo Ercolani, of Bologna; from 
whom it was purchased for the Orleans Gallery, and 
brought to England. 

No. 12. Sé¢. Michael combating the Monsters, 
This extraordinary picture was painted on wood, when 
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Raffaelle was very young, and is far from that perfec- 
tion of style he afterwards acquired. | Felibien thinks 
it was painted for Francis the First. 

It has been engraved by Claude Duflos. 

No. 18. St. George and the Dragon. 

This picture, which is on wood, was formerly in the 
Collection of the Duke of Urbino; and is said by 
Paolo Lomazzo (lL. I. ch. vil. p. 48) to have been 
painted on a chess-board. Felibien states, that this 
picture was painted for Henry the Eighth of Eng- 
land; but he is probably in an error; because there 
are proofs of another picture, of the same subject, 
though differently treated, by Raffaelle; which has 
been excellently engraved by Lucas Vorsterman, 
and was probably the picture that belonged to 
that monarch. Sandrart also mentions it as being 
formerly in the Collection of Charles the First of 
England. 

This one is engraved in the Collection of ea Pic- 
tures of the Museum. 

No. 14. The Portrait of Pope Leo the Tenth. 

Painted on wood. ‘This picture, perhaps the most cele- 
brated portrait that was ever executed, came from 
the Pitti Palace at Florence. It was painted by Raf- 
faelle at Rome, about the year 1518. He has intro. 
duced in it the portraits of the two assisting cardinals, 
Giulio de Medicis and Rossi, in such a superior 
manner, that gives ii the air and interest of an histo- 
rical piece, Andrea del Sartomade so exact a copy 
of this picture, that it deceived even Giulio Romano, 
who assisted Raffaelle in painting the original. This 

valuable copy was in the collection at the Capo di 
Monte at Naples. 

It has been engraved by Morel, in the work enti- 
tled La Gallerie de Florence; and is also in the 
Cours Historique du Musée Napoleon. 

K 2 
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No, 15. The Portraits of Raffaelle, and his Fencing-master, 
; or, as others have called it, of Raffaelle and Pon- 
tormo, a Florentine painter. 

Of this latter opinion is the author of the Tresor des 
Merveilles de Fontainebleau, who also says it was 
painted by Pontormo; but the author of the Manuel 
du Museum Frangais is of opinion, that from its grand 
style and manner of pencilling, it could not be from 
any other hand than that of Raffaelle. Vasari, how- 
ever, does not mention it. 

It has been engraved by Larmessin. 
No. 16. Portrait of a young Man meditating. 

Painted on wood. This charming portrait, from its 

vigorous colouring would seem to belong to the Vene- 
tian School; and has been thought by some persons, 
that it isfrom the pencil of Giorgione, and by others, 
with more probability, from its resemblance in style, 
to Sebastian del Piombo. 

It has been engraved by Nicolas Edelinck, in the 
Cabinet de Crozat. 
No. 17. Portrait of a Youth of about 15 or 16 years of age. 

Painted on wood. The subject unknown. 

This has also been engraved by Nicolas Edelinck. 

No. 18. Portrait of the Count Baldasar Castiglione. 

Painted on canvas. This picture, which Raffaelle 
painted for the Count Castiglione, his particular 
friend, who was in the suite of the Marquis of Man- 
tua, was purchased by Charles the First of England » 
of a Duke of Mantua, and sold by him before his 
death to a collector named Lopez, and some time 
after taken to France. 

It has been engraved by Nicolas Edelinck, ind by 
John Godefroy, or Godfrey, (an English engraver, for- 
merly pupil of Simon, and practising in Paris,) for the 
chalcography of the Museum. 
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No. 19. Portrait of the Cardinal Inghirami, 

Painted on canvas. Formerly in the Pitti Palace at 
Florence. 

No. 20. Portrait of Jeanne of Arragon, Queen of Sicily. 

Painted on pannel. It has been supposed that Raffaelle 
painted only the head of this admirable picture, and 
that Giulio Romano finished the rest. It was painted 
for the Cardinal Hippolito de Medicis, who presented 
it to Francis the First. There have been several 
copies made from it before it was brought to France, 
and has been engraved by Jacques Chereau in the 
Cabinet de Crozat. 

No. 21. Ceres, or Plenty. 

Painted, on wood. This picture, which formerly be- 
longed to the late King of France, is called, in the 
Catalogue of his Pictures, by Giulio Romano; although 
it bears the name Raphael Urbinas. 

No. 22. The three theological Vi irtues, Faith, Hope, and 

Charity. 

These three pictures were formerly friezes in the church 
of St. Francesco at Pérugia. 

No. 23. The Virgin, the chat Jesus, and St. John pre- 
senting him .with a Cross. 

Painted on wood. 

No, 24. The Virgin, commonly called the Madonna della 

Sedia. 

Painted on wood, and for ery in the Pitti Palace at 
Florence; yet Vasari does not mention it. It was 
afterwards placed in the Gallery at Florence, among 
those master-pieces which ornamented the place 
called the Tribune. 

It has been engraved perhaps oftener than any 
other of Raffaelle’s works; and has exercised the 
graver of the most distinguished artists; among 
others, G. Sadeler, Van Schupen, Bartolozzi, Raffaelle 
Morghen, &c. 
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Nos. 25, 26, 27. St. Cecilia, St. Placide, and St. Benedict. 
Three half-length figures, painted in destemper, and 
formerly in the church of the Benedictines at Perugia. 
The head of St. Placide has been copied by Corregio, — 
in the picture of the martyrdom of that Saint, lately 

in the Napoleon Museum. 
No. 28. Portrait of Bernardo Divizio Cardinal 2 Bibiena. 

On wood; formerly in the Pitti Palace at Florence. 
This is the cardinal who offered his niece in marriage 
to Raffaelle. 

No. 29. Portrait of the Cardinal Giulio de’ Medicis. 

On wood. This picture is the same head as the one which 
is introduced in the picture of Leo the Tenth, and is 
supposed to have been the study from which Raffaelle 
painted it, and has been engraved by Nicholas 
Edelinck. 

No. 30. Portrait of Pope Julius the Second. 

On wood. This picture of Julien de la Rovere, known 
by the name of Julius the Second, was formerly in 
the Pitti Palace: it is an elaborately finished portrait 
of a venerable old man. ‘There are many copies in 

_ existence ; but they are mostly by his pupils. The 
Napoleon Museum possesses one very valuable one 
by Giulio Romano. 

No. 31. St. Cecilia. 

On wood. ‘This picture was painted in 1513, at the 
command of Cardinal Lorenzo Pulci, for the church 
of St. Giovanni in Monte at Bologna. The musical 
instruments in the fore-ground are from the pencil of 
Giovanni Nanni, called Gio. da Udine. 

It has been several times engraved. The plate of 
Mare’ Antonio Raimondi is from a drawing of Raf- 
faelle, which differs from the picture. Julius Bona- 
sone, and Sir Robert Strange, who has reversed the 
figures, have also exercised their gravers on this fine 
picture, which is the one before alluded to as having 
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been copied by Guido Reni, and now in the Collec- 
tion of Alexander Day, Esq. 
No. 32. The Virgin, the infant Jesus, St. Anne, and 
St. Catherine. eye 

It is uncertain whether this picture was in the Napoleon 
Museum or the Luxembourg Gallery. It was painted 
on wood, for Bindo Altoviti, and was for many years 
the principal decoration of the chapel of the old 
palace at Florence, and brought from. thence pur- 
posely for the above Museum. The Manuel du 
Museum Francois says, it is in the Gallery of the 
Senate. 

It was engraved in 1602 by Villamena. 
No. 33. Jesus Christ in Glory, with the Virgin Mary, 
_ St. John, St. Paul, and St. Catherine. 

Known by the title of the Five Saints. This picture 
which is painted on wood, came from the principal 
altar of the church of the religious Order of St. Paul 
at Parma; and is said to be one that excited the 
well known exclamation of Corregio, Anche io son 
pittore ! 

It has been engraved by Marc’ Antonio Raimondis 
and'more recently by Massard Junior. 
No. 34. The Virgin Mary uncovering the infant Christ, 
behind whom is St, Joseph. 

This picture, which is on wood, came from the palace of 

Prince Braschi, nephew of Pope Pius the Sixth. 
No. 35. St. John the Baptist in the Desert. 

On canvas. The author of the Catalogue of the Musée 
Napoleon says, that this picture was painted for the 
Cardinal Colonna, who presented it to Giacomo 
Carpi his physician, as an acknowledgment of his 
attention during a long and dangerous illness, and that 
it was taken to France by the celebrated and unfor- 
tunate Concini, Marechal d’Ancre. Raffaelle has 
often repeated the subject. 

It has been engraved by Simon Vallée. 
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No. 36. St. Margaret. 

On canvas. This picture is supposed by Vasari to have 
been painted by Giulio’ Romano, on an outline of 
Raffaelle; and adds, that he sent it as a present to 
Francis the First. Peter Dan, author of the Tresor 
des Merveilles de Fontainebleau, relates, that a- Flo- 
rentine nobleman gave it to the church of St. Martin 
des Champs; from whence it was taken by Henry 
the Fourth. It is a charming picture. St. Margaret, 
in whole length, is gracefully alighting on the wing 
of a monster, which she has conquered. 

No. 37. The Virgin and infant Jesus sitting on a Throne, 
and the four Fathers of the Church. 

On wood. Raffaelle painted this picture when at Flo- 
rence, and studying the works of Fra Bartolomeo, and 
was brought from the Pitti Palace. The editor of the 
catalogue of the Florentine Gallery has announced it 
as being painted on canvas, which is certainly a mis- 
take. This picture was given by Buonaparte to the 
Museum at Bruxelles; but it is uncertain whether it 
has been restored or not, ; 

Tt has been engraved in the Florentine jive! by 
Nicolet. 
No. 38. The Virgin Mary, the infant Jesus, St. Francis, 
St. John, St. Jerome, and a Votary. 

This picture, which is reckoned the best coloured of all 
the works of Raffaelle, was painted by the desire of 
Sigismondo Conti, Private Secretary to Pope Julius the 
Second, and given by him to the church of S«, Maria 
d’Ara Celi at Rome ; and afterwards by Anna Conti, 
the niece of Sigismund, to the church of S*. Anna di 
Foligno, about 1565. It was originally painted on 
wood; which becoming much decayed, has been re- 
moved to canvas in a very curious and ingenious man-- 
ner, of which the process is described in the Memoirs 
of the Third Class of the National Institute of France, 
in the volume for the year of the Republic 10. 
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No. 39. The Virgin Mary crowned in Heaven after her 
| Assumption. 

On wood, This picture was taken from the church of 
Monte Luce, near Perugia, where it decorated the 
principal altar. Raffaelie, on his first return from 
Florence in 1505, which was when he was 22 years 
of age, was engaged to paint this picture; and on 
presenting his design, he received in advance thirty 
ducats. But soon after being engaged to paint the 
Frescoes in the Vatican, and overwhelmed with en- 
gagements from every potentate in Europe, this 
engagement was forgotten. In 1516, his employers 
demanded their picture, and made him sign a deed, by 
which he engaged to finish it within a year, and for 
the price of 200 crowns of gold. Yet, in spite of his 
wishes to satisfy them, he could not find time to 
finish the picture, when death overtook him, and cut 
short their engagement and his life. Some time after, 
unwilling to lose their money, they summoned Giulio 
Romano and G, F. Penni, whom Raffaelle had ap- 
pointed his inheritors, to restore the advance, or finish 
the picture themselves. They chose the latter; and, 
it is said, divided the pannel to facilitate their work 
and its transportation to Monteluce. Some writers 
have supposed, that Giulio Romano painted the lower 
pannel, and G. F. Penni the upper one, on the out- 
lines, and from the sketch of Raffaelle. But con- 
noisseurs of more judgment, think that the whole of 
the heavenly groupe which is in the upper pannel, to 
be entirely the work of Raffaelle; and the lower one 
from the colder pencil of Penni; but they perceive 
nothing of the heavy, dull hand of Giulio Romano. 

This picture was finished in 1524, and placed at 
Monte Luce in the same year; from whence it 
was removed to Paris pursuant to the Articles of 
Capitulation between Buonaparte and the Pope at 
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Tolentino ; and with 99 other capital pictures, (which 
were the finest ornaments of Paris,) were given to the . 
French nation, and now, with retributive justice, 
restored to their legal owners, 


Tue above well known pictures are among the principal 
of the works of Raffaelle, and embrace each of his differ- 
ent styles, from the Assumption, which he painted at 18 
years of age, to the latter Assumption, and the inimitable 
Transfiguration, which he left unfinished. 

The talent of Raffaelle approached nearer perfection 
than any other painter. There are certain pictures of 
Perugino, of Fra Bartolomeo, of Lionardo da Vinci, and of 
Michelangivlo, better painted than certain pictures of 
Raffaelle, which he painted before he saw their works. 
But no sooner were their works progressively disclosed to _ 
his all-grasping eye, than he seized each of their beauties 
successively, and became superior to them all in versatility 
of talent; and in succeeding rivalled them. 

So many and great were the occupations of Raffaelle, 
added to his wish of obliging his patron the Pope, by fol- 
lowing the profession of an architect,* that it left him so 
little time, that many of his compositions were only de- 
signed and outlined by himself, and finished entirely by 
his pupils ; among whom were Giulio Romano, Francesco 
Penni, Polydoro de Caravaggio, and Perino del Vaga. 

An immense fortune was the fruit of such incessant 
labour and so many important commissions ; and his house 
displayed all the magnificence of a prince. Penni had 
the direction of it, from which cause he was called il 


* Among his works in architecture were the continuation of the 
Cathedral of St. Peter at Rome, after the death of his uncle Bra- 
mante. Facade of the church of St. Lorenzo, and of the Palazze de 
Uggocino, now Pandolfini, at Rome. The Palazzo Caffarelli, now 
Stoppani, at Rome. Some smailer buildings of the Farnesina in the 
same city, and other buildings of less consequence. His style of 
architecture was, like his paintings, tasteful and elegant.. 
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_Fattore, or the steward; and it was ever open to those who 
loved or cultivated the arts. He was connected with the 
most celebrated literati of his age ; with Ariosto, Bembo, 
who wrote his epitaph, Castiglione, &c. who felicitated 
themselves upon the enjoyment of his friendship, which 
charmed away their moments of leisure. 

Leo the Tenth (whose life and pontificate has been so 
ably illustrated by Mr. Roscoe,) in succeeding to Julius the 
Second, was a liberal patron of Raffaelle; notwithstand- 
ing which he entertained a wish to leave Rome. Francis 
the First, who commenced about this time, with much 
celebrity, a reign, which was to France, that of literature 
and the arts, proposed to this illustrious painter to reside 
at his court. Raffaelle would have complied with his 
requests; but the solicitations of Bramante and the fresh 
liberalities of Leo prevented him. He therefore sent that 
monarch the before-mentioned picture of St. Michael, 
painted entirely by his own hand: Francis rewarded him 
so magnificently for it, that Raffaelle, to acquit himself 
from the obligation, sent him a second, the beautiful 
Holy Family before mentioned ; for which the king again 
paid him a larger sum than for the St. Michael. It was 
this generous and enlightened sovereign who said, that 
men of superior talents were the equals of monarchs, 
Raffaelle, deeply impressed with the munificence of 
Francis, conceived the idea of painting the celebrated 
Transfiguration, as a voluntary tribute of homage to so 
just an appreciator of his merit; but death closed the 
days of this honour of our race, premature in years, but 
mature, rich and multifarious in works of renown, and full 
of honour and of glory. 
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cress of Domestic ARCHITECTURE in GREAT 
BRITAIN, . 
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Tas leads onward to the reign of Henry VIII: 
in which architecture, in point of expensiveness, and 
the intention of its patrons, flourished abundantly. 
Wolsey, the munificent, the splendid minister of 
a no less splendid monarch, built and endowed 
magnificently. His palace at Bridewell, his resto- 
ration and additions to the episcopal palace, and 
the cathedral at York ; the gateway to the Butchery 
at Ipswich (a proof, among others, that he did not 
forget his origin, or his native town) ; the repair- 
ing and beautifying the pastoral residence and 
parish church of Lymington, where there still exists 
remains of his works; his splendid palace at 
Charing Cross, and his far more magnificent struc- 
ture at Hampton Court, were but among a few of 
those belonging to this ambitious and munificent 
prelate. Of this latter building, says Grotius, in his 
Poemata : 

‘* Si quid opes nescit, sed quis tamen ille 

Hamptoncourta tuos, consulat ille lares, 

Contulerit toto cum sparsa palatia mundo, 

Dicet ibi reges, hic habitare Deos.” 
As a proof of the splendid manner of Wolsey’s ha- 
bits, his palace at Charing, among others, may 


be adduced; where, on the 7th September, 1515, 
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on the occasion of his being decorated with the 
purple, he entertained his Sovereign and consort, 
the Queen of Scotland, the Queen dowager of 
France, the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishops 
of Winchester, Rochester, and other prelates; the 
judges, and other personages of distinction, in a 
manner equally splendid with that described by our 
immortal Shakspeare in his play of Henry the 
Kighth. His train consisted of eight hundred ser- 
vants and retainers, many of them knights and 
gentlemen, and ranked nine or ten lords in his suite. 
Every Sunday he resorted in the most splendid and 
pompous manner from his palace at Charing to the 
Court at Greenwich, accompanied with crosses, 
silver pillars, his cardinal’s hat, and great seal of 
the kingdom, with all proper accompaniments. If 
his external splendour was thus great, what must 
haye been his palaces and dwellings, which were 
the constant resort of the nobility and gentry, both 
foreign and domestic, where they were received 
and treated in a manner worthy of a sovereign 
prince. Yet, according to Hollinshead, Stowe, 
Rymer, and other historians, the most useful part 
of domestic architecture, the mansions of the nobi- 
lity and gentry, the houses of the tradesmen, and the 
huts of the peasants, were every thing but commodi- 
ous and comfortable. Among his other occupations 
and designs of splendour, Wolsey did not neglect 
utility ; he founded public lectures at Oxford on 
Theology, Civil Law, Physic, Philosophy, Mathe- 
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matics, Greek, Latin, and Rhetoric; of which at 
present, as he paid the professors himself, and left 


no endowment, no remains exist. He obtained — 


a Bull from the Pope; appointing himself visitor of 
all the monasteries, which he used with propriety, 
_ and put them all in a perfect state of repair, embel- 
~ lishing and beautifying many. Among other useful — 
acts of this useful man to his country’s arts and 
learning, he procured the establishment of the 
College of Physicians. 

The King was not backward in promoting works 
of splendour and magnificence: scorning the nar- 
row accommodations and inconvenient habitations 
of his predecessors, he erected several noble castles 
and. palaces; among which were Whitehall and 
Nonsuch, now no more; he converted St. James’s 
from a nunnery to a palace, and appropriated ano- 
ther at Dartford to a similar purpose. In this 
reign it is supposed the Grecian, or, rather the 
Romanized Grecian style of architecture, was in- 
troduced into Great Britain; but still in an imper- | 
fect.and impure taste, mixed promiscuously with 
Saxon, Gothic, Saracenic, or any other style they 
found to their hands. 

In 1525 Wolsey laid the first stone of a magnifi- 
cent structure at Oxford, which (like the Palais 
Cardinal of Richelieu) he intended to erect, endow, 
and call by the commemorative name of CARDINAL 
Couece ; for which purpose he procured the disso- 
lution of the Priory of St, Frideswade, at Oxford, 
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which being surrendered to the king, he immedi- 
ately bestowed it on the Cardinal, for the praise- 
worthy purpose of building on its site, and endow- 
ing with its revenues, theintended college. He soon 
after obtained Bulls from the Pope, which were in- 
dispensable, to confirm and support the king’s 
munificent grant; in addition to which he also 
procured the dissolution of several other lesser 
monasteries, situate in different parts of the king- 
dom, and applied their revenues and possessions for 
the building and maintenance of his new college. 
These proceedings met with great censure even 
frem the king himself, with whom he was so great 
a favourite, whe accused him in a letter of various 
faults, and says, the college was a cloak for cover- 
ing all his mischiefs, To restore this breach, the 
Cardinal made his royal master, whose avarice, ex- 
travagance, and weak points he well knew, a 
present of his magnificent palace at Hampton 
Court, and shewed him his Will, wherein he had 
made the king his sole heir ; in return for which, 
Henry gave him his palace at Richmond for a 
residence. 

Among other of Wolsey’s architectural works, 
may be enumerated a mint at York, and another at 
Durham ; a palace at Southwell, and a monastery 
for Carthusian friars at Sheen; an episcopal palace 
at Scrooby near York; which finding, after his 
degradation, in too bad a state to reside in, he 
employed three hundred artificers in its reparation. 
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Pomfret Abbey, Doncaster and Sheffield Park, 
found also a benefactor in Wolsey. He also 
founded a grammar. school at Ipswich, his native 
town, and paid great attention to the improvement 
of the education of youth. The furniture and de- 
corations of his palace at York were of the most — 
splendid description, and of an immense value; the 
walls of the gallery were hung with cloth of gold, 
embellished with silver and tissue work: he had a 
prodigious quantity of velvets, satins, and other 
splendid vestments, and an almost incredible quan- 
tity of. gold and silver plate. 

After the disgrace of Wolsey, the King followed 
up his new college, new founded and re-endowed 
- it, under the name it now bears, Christ-church 
College. Among other large edifices constructed 
in this king’s reign, were parts of the castle at 
Windsor, the mansions of Cowdry, Herstmonceaux, 
and Penshurst, in Sussex, Holland-house Ken- 
sington, Somerset-house, and the pueh peak ahi 
London. : 

The succeeding reigns of Edward’ the Sixth, 
Elizabeth, and James the First, add ‘but little to'a 
sketch of domestic architecture. Inthe former 
monarch’s reign Christ’s Hospital was endowed and 
built. The excellency and newness’ of the palaces 
required but little beyond reparations ;’ and the 
grand scale of the foreign policy of Elizabeth, led 
her to something more than merely decorating, 
altering, or re-building her residences ; yet many 
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* excellent private mansions were constructed during 
her reign, a fine specimen of the style of which, in 
-almost unaltered preservation, is the mansion’ of 
Loseley, near Godalmin, in Surrey, the residence of 
- Thomas More Molineux, Esq. and formerly the 
residence of that gentleman’s ancestor, the great 
‘Sir Thomas More. | 
If the reign of Elizabeth added little to the his- 
_ tory of domestic architecture, that of James the First 
added still less. Public buildings remained much 
as before, both in style and size ; private edifices 
and humbler dwellings, however, improved in 
comforts and convenience, but not much in style. 
Clumsiness of proportion and inelegance of style 
distinguish alike both these periods. | 
In the succeeding reigns there is little to gratify 
the searcher after generalities, till the reign of the 
accomplished and elegant-minded Charles the First, 
who, by a course of study improved by travel, pos- 
sessed a mind alike sensible to the more tasteful 
avocations of life, and the more refined pleasures of 
a highly cultivated state of society. This reign 
produced a great revolution in the style of architec. 
ture in general, but more particularly in domestic 
architecture. Inigo Jones flourished at this time, 
and first introduced into this country a pure speci- 
men of classical architecture ; among his best 
works, are, the: parish church of St. Paul Covent 
Garden, Shaftsbury-house, Aldersgate-street ; a 
design for Covent Garden Market, of which the 
VOL, I. L 
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existing piazzas formed a part; Lincola’s-Inn 
Fields; the chapel of that inn; the chapel at 
Whitehall, which is only a very small portion of a 
magnificent design for a royal palace ; a fine por- 
tico to the west front of the cathedral of St. Paul’s, 
and many other public and private buildings. 

There can be little added to the above till the 
Fire of London, which, under the fine taste and 
correct knowledge of Sir Christopher Wren, added 
most of what we daily see, and therefore needs no 
commendation. To repeata list of his chef-d’ceuvres 
would but be to recount what has been often 
repeated. . 

From this time till the succession of our «present 
revered and afflicted monarch, little or nothing in- 
tervened to add to this sketch, except the works of 
the heavy, but picturesque Vanbrugh, whose Blen- 
heim and Castle Howard. are the best specimens of 
his style; and of what has been executed in this 
reign comes rather more under the province of 
criticism, and requires more deliberation and space 
than this sketch aspires to, although it has been 
slightly touched upon at its commencement How- 
ever, under the auspices of the Royal Academy, the 
patronage of His Majesty, and of His Royal Highness 
the Prince Regent, who has evinced during his 
regency a true feeling and love for this noble art, 
the greater knowledge of the nohility and gentry, 
the pure sources of the true sublime and beautiful 
opened to,our admiring eyes by the discoveries of 
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Stuart, Revett, Pars, Wilkins and other Athenian 
travellers, and the iminense treasures of the Elgin 
Marbles, may lead us to hope the arrival at last of 
a pure style, and a correct encouragement of the 
noble Science and Art of Architecture. 





Arr. II. Letter from an Artist to a Director of 
the British Instirvtion on a new Method of re- 
warding eminent Professors of each Branch of 
the Fine Arts. 


To the Editor of ANNALS OF THE Fine Arts. 
Sir, August 5, 1816. 


I, the following letter from an artist ef respecta- 
bility to a very eminent Director of the British 
Institution, comes within the plan of your work, it 
is much at your service. 

Lam, &c. . 
AN ARTIST. 


Sir, #*** January 10, 1816. 


Knowine your great zeal for the advancement of 
the Fine Arts, and their professors, | am induced 
to trouble you with a few lines on what I have 
long considered as a very proper addition to the 
rewards so liberally bestowed by the British Insti- 
tution ; of which patriotic society you have been 
so long and so able a supporter, 
L2 
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lam farther induced to take this liberty by. the 
advice of some friends, to whom. I had communi- 
cated my ideas, having intended at first to address 
the Directors at- first anonymously, in some public 
paper or journal; but which mode I have rejected, 
as being likely to defeat its object, conceiving that 
so emineiit” a” Body woutd; perhaps; not “attend ‘to 
such communications. 7 
Having no other wish than the advancement of 
the Fine Arts, of a branch of which I am an hum- 
ble professor, I am neither solicitous of being 
known, or thought to be the author of this scheme ; 
nor would I wish to deny it if called upon by you 
to acknowledge it; but leave it entirely to your 
judgment to use at your discretion. I therefore re- 
spectfully submit it-to you, and to you alone, as a 
simple proposition, confessing, at the same time, 
that if, after a fair trial and due examination, I 
should be found worthy of. the honour I propose 
the Institution to bestow, L should feel proud of 
being. either the first or the last to be invested 
with it. rien | sags: 
My plan is this: Would it not conduce’ to the 
advancement of the Fine Arts, and the fame of the 
nation, at the same time that it would extend the 
benefits of the British Institution, without any call 
upon their funds, if the Directors and Governors 
would assume honorary additions to their ‘names, 
after the manner of the Royal and Antiquarian 
Societies, &c. and give, as a mark of distinction; 
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without fee or reward, the additions of F. B. I. 
(Fellow of the British Institution) to as many able 
“painters, sculptors, and architects, as shall offer 
themselves for this desirable and highly honourable 
distinction, and shall be able, in the opinion of the 
Directors and’ Governors of ‘the’ Institution, to 
_ qualify, by examination of their works, | son this 
honour ? y's] 

I am sure I need not add any thing to this apbeals 
which being now in the hands of so true a lover of 
the Fine Arts as you, Sir, are universally acknow- 
ledged to be, I would here conclude without my 
name, did [ not know how anonymous communica- 
tions ‘are generally esteemed. | . therefore’ bP 
leave, most sincerely to add that. 


I have the honour to be, 
S I R,, | b 
your most obedient servant, 
| ohh Ye Rar 
“Yo * * * Esq. Director of the British © 


Institution for promoting the Fine 
Arts in the United.-Kingdom. _ . 
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ArtIvV. Zen Minutes useful and original Advice 
to Gentlemen who are going’ TO BUILD OR REPAIR, 
very necessary to be kept in every Nobleman or 
Gentleman’s Pocket, who has, or wishes to have, 
A House oF HIs own. By AN EXPERIENCED 
OIKIDOMANIAC. 


To the Editor of ANNALS or THE Fine Arts. 


SIR, Paper Buildings, April 1, 1816. 


Aurnoven your graphic and literary pursuits 
have, I dare say, not left you much leisure to 
study the noble art of equestrianism, yet in looking 
over the London catalogue of books, I presume you 
will remember a ‘“‘ Ten Minutes Advice to Gentle- 
-men who are going to buy a Horse.” Now, al- 
though I will not venture to rank the going to build - 
or repair with the more important avocation of 
buying a horse, (which, if I did, I would have 
made a half-crown pamphlet of my advice), yet ten 
minutes may. well be spared before undertaking 
even the trifling occupation of building or repair- 
ing. ~I therefore do you the honour of selecting 
your work for my lucubrations, drawn from prac- 
tice, thinking it the best channel of meeting the 
eyes of those fools who employ architects and other 
self-called professors, to their great cost, and loss of 
money ; for who would willingly pay ‘ five per 
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cent. and travelling expenses, clerk of works, and 
expensive drawings,’’ ove 
men’s bills, when they can save it, as Ido, and have 
done, and as they shall do, if they will take my 
** ten minutes advice’’ before they commence pee 
ing or repairing. . 

As they are intended to be committed, to me- 
mory, as a series of golden rules for the patrons of 
architecture, they shall follow, as short pithy apho- 
risms: they are not drawn, I assure you, Sir; from 
either Vitruvius, Palladio, Inigo Jones, Wren, 
Chambers, Stuart, or any other justly-exploded 
author of by-gone times, but entirely from my own 
sources of information and practice, of which you 
must know, Sir, (only perhaps. you: are afraid .to 
confess it) that the judgment of amateurs and. co- 
gnoscenti must surpass that. of purblind professors. 
My new mode, Sir, I am happy to say, is gaining 
ground, and England is now setting the great and. 
glorious example of justly preferring such amateur 
opinions. I donot mind, I assure you, nor do I fear, 
Haydon’s, or any other man’s sneers at amateur 
surgeons, for 1am sometimes one myself, and can 
hit the right vein in bleeding once out of twice or 
thrice ; or amateur politicians and statesmen, for I 
often meet many at the Chapter Coffee-house able 
to wield the energies of the British Empire better 
than any of our professors in those lines ; nor ama- 
teur generals, nor any other amateurs, for I am one 
myself, and would scorn ‘to be called a professor of 


over and above their work- 
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any thing. In short, Sir, ] am proud to say, I am» 
an amateur in all things, and professor of none. 
Now for my’ x ain 
| Twenty GoupEen RuLes For Ancitrmthuean 
AMATEURS. | ; 

Ist, NEVER EMPLOY A PROFESSED ARCHITECT ; riot 3 
cause they are, in general, a set of very conceited 
fellows, who will never let you have your own way, 
but will always be contradicting you, and intruding 
their own absurd notions of ‘ pure style,’’ ‘ pro- 
priety,’ “ orders of architecture,’’ (zounds, Sir,- 
MY OWN ORDERs are what I like best), and other ex-- 
ploded nonsense, instead of your own original ideas, 
uncontaminated by education and unshackled by 
prejudice. Mutatis mutandis, this will do in the 
other arts, painting and sculpture, 

2nd. NEVER EMPLOY ONE HEAD WORKMAN, BUT 
LEY EACH SEPARATE TRADE BE INDEPENDENT OF “THE 
OTHER; because the mason or the bricklayer cannot 
then stint the carpenter or the plaisterer, to their 
manifest prejudice, or to cover the extravagant im- 
position of their. own materials and works: but, 
upon the ancient and honourable principle of “live 
and let live,’’ it wil not be in their power to pre-. 
vent the other gentlemen from intruding a trifle more’ 
than necessary of their own commodities. Recollect: 
the golden maxim in your last number, page 25, “ a 
LITTLE STRONGER THAN STRONG ENOUGH ;”’ and cer-"- 
tainly, when the body of your workmen form a little: 
glorious republic of their own, you can have no: 
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fear of your ee being ‘‘ sTRONG ENOUGH,”’ 
and thank ye. wink Sts Lhe fer hal 
3rd, Pay no. REGARD TO THE ABSURD AND META- 
PHYSICAL DOCTRINE OF HARMONY OF PROPORTION IN 
YOUR DESIGN; because. harmony of proportion, and 
regularity of plan and parts, destroy the beautiful 
noyel doctrine of “ picturesquiescity,’’ so strongly 
insisted upon by the best amateur writers of the age, 
particularly those. on the picturesque, the sublime, 
the beautiful, &c.. On the contrary, consult. pro- 
priety of opinion, and form your doors, your win- 
dows, and other apertures, your piers, your. breaks, 
your chimneys, and other occasions of light and 
shades as you please, or as. it will suit the pleasure 
of your workmen to make them. The constructor 
of your walls will:like solids, the window and door 
composer . yoids, Let chance, or the reasons I have 
before stated, guide you. 

_ Ath. NEVER HAVE YOUR WHOLE PLAN OR SCHEME 
FOR THE INTENDED WORK COMPLETE AT ONCE ;. be- 
cause it will further the foregoing rule ; sh evpfone 
let your bricklayer or.mason build,-his carcase as 
you and he please, with doors, windows, and chim- 
nies at pleasure; then if the other works don’t fit, it 
is easily altered, and if you don’t Jike it, you can 
pulldown. The advantages of this mode is obvi- 

us; youcan judge better from actual work than 
from drawings or models on the old plan ; altering 
will give the appearance of an old building, (an 
advantage much boasted of by the picturesquiesci- 
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tists before mentioned), and you will have the 
great satisfaction of knowing that each workman 
will be highly pleased with you for letting him 
have his own way. 

5th.—At this moment, Sir, a thought strikes me 
that Lam giving away the produce of my brains 
and practice for nothing, which, I assure you, have 
not cost me a trifle, for my experiments, like all 
first experiments, have been expensive, and a friend 
at my elbow quite coincides with me, that they are 
worth much money: therefore, Sir, if yon will 
make me a liberal offer, I will send you the rest for 
the benefit of your publication ; if not, Sir, I shall 
print them, and sell them, sealed, at twenty guineas 
a copy, and an undertaking from the purchaser not 
to communicate or lend them to any body else, 
which you will allow is as cheap as the Venetian 
secret of colouring, sold some years ago to our 
most eminent painters at five guineasa head, and 
which has so much improved those who purchased 
it. Perhaps you can give your readers a list of 
them, by way of reward for their patronage ; and 
believe me, a list of my subseribers shall: also 


appear. 
Lam, &c. 


AN OIKIDOMANIAC. 
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Art. V. Letters on Subjects connected with the 
Fine Arts. By B. R. Haydon, Esq. Historical 
Painter, &¢. 


LETTER L. 


To rug Critic on Barry’s Work in THB Epineurcn 
Review, August, 1810, first published by Mr. Haydon 
in the Examiner for January 26, 1812, and now re- 
blished by his permission. 


Ix page 98 of our former number, we asserted 
our belief that the excellent series of Letters in the 
Examiner, signed an English Student, were from 
the pen of Mr. Haydon, and expressed our hopes 
that he would some day give them to the public in 
& separate work. That gentleman has justified our 
belief, by permitting us to transfer them to our 
pages. The energic style, the close and manly 
reasoning, the candid admissions and able argu- 
ments, used by him in defence of the neglected, 
the ill-used, the insulted Barry, when he was no 
longer able to answer for himself, reflect the 
highest credit on Mr. Haydon’s head and heart. 
His enthusiasm, his high feeling for his great call- 
ing, shine forth resplendently, and give earnest of 
his future reputation. 

We shall now proceed to his first Letter, trusting 
our readers will feel with us the importance of the 
subject, and the abilities displayed both by the 
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learned critic of the Edinburgh Review ake his 
pictorial 1 impugner. 


To the Critic on Barry’s Works in the EDINBURGH 
Review, August, 1810. 
SIR, Hah A 


I wave waited with great anxiety, for eighteen 
months, in ‘hopes that some able hand would have 
attacked the doctrine put forth to the public ; in 
your Review of Barry ; but as it yet remains un- 
answered, and as the principles there held forth are 
prejudicial to the advance of high Art in this coun- 
try, however inadequate I may be, I will endeavour 
to controvert them ; for there 1s no more efficacious 
method. of propagating error with success, than 


mingling it with a due proportion of incontroverti- 
ble truth : the soundness of advice in some part of 
your Review, gave a sanction to the unsoundness 
of the rest; and thus. the good you might have 
done by the. one, was completely checked by the 
absurdity and pernicious sophism of the other. You: 
begin, Sir, by saying, <‘ by far the most frequent 


obstacle to. what are called Students. of genius in 
Painting, has been, forming too exalted notions of 
their art as an effusion of mental. energy, and too 
humble notions of it as-an effort of manual labour 
and acquired practical dexterity. Hence they have 
no sooner learnt to represent common objects with 


the tame fidelity of a geographer’s map or archi-. 


Cc 
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tect’s elevation, than they begin to form magnifi- 
cent compositions ; to turn their whole attention 
to the selection of subjects worthy to employ the 
talents they have not acquired; and no longer to 
doubt that any thing more is wanting to make them 
at once Michael Angelos and Raphaels, than a 
Sistine Chapel or Vatican Chambers, with such a 
patron as Pope Julius II. or Leo X.’’ Lam sorry, 
Sir, that the experience you seem to have in Art 
and among: Artists, should have led you to a con- 
clusion so erroneous; for I believe by far the 
greatest obstacle to what are called Students of 
genius. (though a Student of real genius was never 
checked by any obstacle) is, forming too great 
“notions of the preparatory requisites for a picture ; 
and instead of beginning as soon as they can draw 
with the tame fidelity of a map-maker, delaying it 
to that distant period, when they shall be thorough 
anatomists,' thorough mathematicians, thorough 
draftsmen, thorough chemists, and thorough Gre- 
cians; till they have got good lights and good 
apartments ; till they have been to Rome and been 
to Venice; till they have got French brushes and 
Indian lake, and all those innumerable necessaries, 
under which idleness and imbecility are sure to 
take refuge, as an excuse for the greatest of all 
difficulties, commencing to think. Were young 
men to begin as soon as they can draw with the 
tame fidelity of a map-maker, or without a sufficient 
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estimation of the mechanical difficulties, they would 
soon find in what way they were deficient ; and this 
alone is the most valuable of all discoveries; and 
if they were students of real genius, would instantly 
set about supplying them. The error is, not com- 
mencing great works inadequately prepared, but 
persevering without remedying your inadequacy. 
Nothing is more useful than beginning works be- 
yond your strength, because it is an immediate 
stretch of your powers; and if you present an iron 
front to the difficulties you encounter, you will 
come out of the contest with your mind invigorated, 
and your energy strengthened for nobler works and 
greater undertakings. Why, then, ridicule great 
attempts? No man makes great attempts without 
great views: if he have great views, of course he 
ought to endeavour to render himself adequate to 
realize them; if he attempt great things before he 
is ready, he could not by any other method have so 
soon perceived his deficiencies ; if after a conviction 
of his ignorance, he proceed without conquering 
them, contempt will be the consequence of his pre- 
sumption, and the world is not imjured, but bene- 
fitted ; for he will serve as an example to others 
who may be inclined to make similar attempts with 
similar qualifications. ‘The same advice might 
with equal plausibility have been given to Raphael 
when he first entered the Vatican, as to any other 
promising young man: — “ Sir,” it might have 
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been said to Raphael, “‘ you are going to select 
subjects for talents you have not acquired; Sir, 
you are but five-and-twenty ; Sir, you have never 
ventured beyond the leading-strings of your master.” 
All this might have been said, and I have no doubt 
was said, by cold-blooded critics, or timid, imbe- 
cile friends, who, knowing their own incapacity 
and consequent want of confidence, think every 
man must have as little dependence on his powers 
as themselves. Julius II. had no right to expect 
that Raphael would have filled the Vatican with 
any thing but the Gothicism of Perugino, for as 
yet he had given no proofs of any originality of 
mind ; but his spirit rose, like a true genius, in 
proportion to his obstacles: and ‘* we are perhaps 
indebted,”’ says Sir Joshua, “to the good fortune 
that placed him in such a situation, for the exam- 
ples of perfection he has left us.’? Your sneers and 
ridicule of men who set out with a professed deter- 
mination to disregard the means of the art, all those 
grand, severe gentlemen, ‘‘ who thought they were 
as great as Michael Angelo, when they coloured 
like mud, or left an outline like iron,’’ is on the 
soundest principles ; but on the first reading, it is 
rather doubtful whether you ridicule them, or the 
style they professed to follow. That uneducated 
impudence should go out to Rome, and return as 
ignorant as it came, full of morbidezza and bozzo, 
and all the technical nonsense of connoisseurs, is 
surely a just subject of contempt: but does this 
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affect the style they wish to pursue? They were - 
heard of no more, not because there were, as you 
think, no churches or palaces to adorn, but because 
they were totally incapable of producing works 
rg of adorning them, 

- You praise the picture of Rembrandt, Sir, as all 
men praise such pictures who know they are in a 
lower rank; in spite of their wishes. To be sure it 
has not got the expression of Raphael, or the forms 
of the Greeks: ‘* there is, indeed, no attempt to 
display the naked figure.’ Why, then, if there is 
not, the picture is deficient in one of the highest 
refinements of Art, refinements which have enabled 
the Greeks to keep their rank through so many 
ages, and which will enable Michael Angelo and 
Raphael to rank higher than Rembrandt or Rey- 
nolds, in spite of all the connoisseurs of Europe. 
Elegance of stuff, and not drapery, I venture to 
think, would also be more applicable to him. 
‘« The patron,’ you proceed, ‘ might have justly 
concluded, that the student who declined. inter- 
course with such artists as Rubens, Vandyke, and 
Rembrandt, had mistaken his pursuit, and would 
never become. an artist,’ Justly, indeed, might he 
so conclude: no men ever carried the mechanism 
of the art to such perfection: ‘‘ and those that 
cannot see their merit,’ says Reynolds, ‘* either 
have a narrow conception of the variety of Art, or 
are led away by the affectation of preferring nothing 
but what comes from the Italian school.” © It. is 
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only when they are elevated to a rank to which they 
are not entitled, that their pretensions are to be 
examined. Their respective weight, when tried by 
the same scale as Michael Angelo and Raphael, is 
easily ascertained. Rubens, Vandyke, Tintoretto; 
and Rembrandt, carried a part of the means of the 
art,—colour, light, and shadow,—to the highest 
perfection: they had now and then a glimpse of 
poetical conception of character, but by no means 
so continued as to justify the assertion, that they are 
entitled to such a characteristic, when their excel- 
lencies are enumerated. Michael Angelo ‘and 
Raphael had at times a flash of mechanic greatness 
in colour, and light, and shadow ; but poetical 
conception of character was that in which their 
powers lay: this they carried to the greatest height 
in modern times ; and perfection in that part of the 
medns of the ci colour, and light, and shadow, 
whatever ‘might be their casual excellence, they 
havel no right’ to assume. This is a simple and 
irue state of things. Michael Angelo and Raphael 
excelled in the intellectual excellencies of the art, 
and therefore excelled in the highest. Rubens, 
Vandyke, Tintoretto and Rembrandt, in the mecha- 
nism of the art, and therefore in the lowest. They 
were all great, according to their respective powers ; 
but let connoisseurs say what they will, they can- 
not, they are not, they must not, be put on a level 
with Michael Angelo and Raphael; and such ag 
assertion’ as, “* that a> picture of Rembrandt's is 
VOL, I. M 
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inferior to no work in Italy, in grace and dignity of 
attitude and character,’’ &c. will mislead the stu- 
dent, give Rembrandt's defects even a consequence 
his beauties ought not to assume, make him mistake 
the means for the end of the art, when perfection is 
yet to be attained by a union of the two. You call 
sublimity and originality of poetical conception, 
suspicious merits in an imitative art, ‘“‘ and oftener 
meaning a deviation from nature, than any embel- 
lishment of it.” Suspicious merits! So far, Sir, 
from their being suspicious merits, we find the 
greatest artists of modern times rank as the greatest, 
only because they excelled in sublimity of concep- 
tion. Decidedly deficient in two of the three parts 
of imitation! Is Painting merely an imitative Art? 
You mistake the means for the end: the imitative 
part of Painting is only the means of exciting poe- 
tical and intellectual associations; Poetry and 
Painting require the same minds, the means only 
are different: language and. versification are the 
means of the one, and form, colour, and light and 
shadow, the means of the other ; and whenever an 
attempt at sublimity of poetical conception shews 
a deviation from Nature instead of an embellish- 
ment of it, it is not sublimity, but absurdity of 
conception, 
Your adyice to the students about the fruit, 
flowers, vases, phials, swords, and spears, of ‘Titian 
~ find, Rubens, [ venture to conceive truly excellent ; 
“for there is no reason on earth why the. inferior 
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parts of a great-work should not be equally attended 
_ to, though subordinately kept, as well as the higher 
beauties. It appears to me also, indeed [ am sure, 
that it is a better plan, one of much greater utility, 
to havea work in hand while you have an opportu- 
nity of seeing fine things, than servilely copying 
them, because you put in practice directly what 
principles or modes you ascertain, and with an air 
of originality, too, that is extremely encouraging. 
With respect to painting portraits being /accessary 
to the variety of character in a great work, I should 
think its utility will more be experienced in gaining 
facility, than a knowledge of character... Those 
who paint portsaits often, are apt to introduce too 
great an individuahty; the way to prevent: mono- 
‘tony is to get a head as nearly as possible: to: your 
wantsand supply its deficiencies while painting. 
No man should idealize a head without ahead be- 
fore him; but painting from the recollection of the 
‘features of your sitters will present an’ shai 
jumble of features without feeling or sense. 

Now, Sir, to that on which you have latioded 
all your sophistry and all your art, greatness of 
size. You begin with asserting that this notion 
is successfully controverted in an anonymous letter 
signed R. J. L. Before I ventnre .to examine 
a letter which has so successfully controverted. the 
principles of all the great artists, in ally the illus- 
trious zras of the world, the review more immedi- 
ately before us must first’ be scrutinized. You 
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assert, “‘ that the glory of the Art among the Greeks 
was confined to tabular pictures, which could not 
be great.”’* The question is, were they smaller 


* [ do not see, why the quotation from Pliny, viz.—“ Nulla 
gloria artificum est, nisi qui tabulas pinxere,” is a sufficient 
ground for affirming that the works of the great Greek artists 
could not be great. I venture to think I have the strongest 
grounds, from what Pliny says, for asserting they were not 
small: because, when Pliny describes the great artists of the 
illustrious periods, Panzenus, Polygnotus, Aglaophon, Apollo- 
dorus, Zeuxis, Parrhasius, Timanthes, Pamphilus, and Apelles, 
&c. &e. he distinctly says, when they painted smaller pictures, 
as if it was not their customary habit so to do. For instance, of 
Parrhasius: ‘ Pinxit et minoribus tabellis libidines;”’ and he 
concludes his account of the illustrious painters with “ de 
quibus mox dicemus, namque subtexi par est in minora pictura 
celebres penecillo,” (but we will speak of those bye-and-bye ; 
for it is but just that those painters, celebrated for painting on 
a smaller scale should be mentioned.) He. then speaks of them, 
and specifies particularly when they painted great pictures, as 
if it was not their customary habit. ‘ Pausias autem fecit et 
grandes tabulas.” And again, of Nicias, “ fecit et grandes pic- 
iuras.”’ Besides, Sir, his concluding with the illustrious pain- 
ters, supposing he had not specified their particular works in 
great or small, with ‘‘ it is but just that the painters in small 
should be subjoined,” is sufficient ground for inferring that 
those he had been before describing were painters on a large 
scale, The quotation you have made’ too, does not refer to the - 
size of the pictures, but to their being painted on pannels, that — 
were not fixtures, like the walls of a house. He has been de- 
scribing the fresco painting of one Ludius, who flourished in 
the time of Augustus; ‘ but the glory of the Art is confined 
to tabular pictures,” says he, ‘‘ herein we must. admire the 
policy of antiquity, because pictures on walls become the pro- 
perty of the master of the house, and always remain in one 
place; and “ ex incendiis rapi non possunt,” (cannot be saved 
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than life? Was the Helen of Zeuxis, the Ajax of 
Apollodorus, the Alexander of Apelles, larger or 
smaller than life ? As to the skill of Michael An- 
gelo and Raphael authorising false principles by 
painting on a grand scale, and obstructing instead 
of promoting succeeding talents, it is easily an- 
swered, that he whose talents were obstructed by 
attempting to carry on art on their principles, might 
rest contented that he had not talents to carry it on 
on any. ‘‘ The greater accuracy and elegance of 
detail required in small works,’’ you say. I believe, 
Sir, you have just before (page 300) sanctioned 
Algaroiti’s opinion, that the plants and flowers in 
the Pietro Martire of Titian are so accurate and 


in case of fire): whereas a painter ought not to be so confined, 
because he is the common property of the world. ‘* Res com- 
munis terrarum erat.” Lib. 6, xxxv. Cap. x et xi. Thus, Sir, 
the grounds you have taken to shew that.the celebrated pic- 
tures of antiquity were not great, I think I may be fairly 
allowed to say can be brought against you to prove they were, 
But there is one ground on which I defy refutation, Mr. Critic. 
If their pictures were small, how could Apelles conveniently 
hide himself behind his to listen to the remarks of the cobler ? 
**Atque post ipsam tabulam latens,” says Pliny. What can 
you say to that ? And when Quintilian says, ‘“‘ Zeuxis increased 
the size of his limbs, esteeming it more ample and noble,” the 
inference, I should think, was, that he.made them larger than 
nature: “ following the plan of Homer,” he continues, ‘* who 
always even delighted to make his women robust.” “ Num 
Zeuxis plus membris corporis dedit ; id amplius atque augus- 
tius ratus, atque (ut existimant) Homerum secutus cui validis- 


sima queque forma etiam in feminis placet. Ins, Orat. Lib. 12. 
Cap. x. 
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elegant, that botanists might study them, and that. 
it was the most perfect production of the pencil. I 
believe, Sir, you have said, in the same page, that 
the ink-stands, books, and hour-glass in Raphael’s. 
Cardinal Bibbiena, are painted with “ such deli-- 
cacy, fidelity, and transparency,’’ that Teniers might 
have envied them. Having brought forward such. 
works as examples of excellence, after you have 
asserted that ‘* Raphael would have deserved more 
praise had he painted easel pictures of a moderate 
size!’* and inferred that greatness of character is 
incompatible with grandeur of scale, it is naturally 
to be expected that such works are on the scale you 
have laid down as a model: but with astonishment 
it must be answered, that the Pietro Martire of 
Titian is on the grandest dimensions, and Cardinal 
Bibbiena nearly the full size of life; and yet you 
sdy, Sir, that greater accuracy and elegance of de- 
tail is required in small works, though the exam- 
ples of accuracy and elegance of detail alone, you 
yourself have brought forward, are all works of the 
largest size. What do you’ mean by affirming 
‘¢ that if men of real taste and skill will not ovyer- 
rate their talents, and prefer size rather than excel- 
lence, they will not want due encouragement ?”’ | If 
a desire to paint large is over-rating your talents, of 
course it must require greater powers than ordinary 
men possess, or else how can such a desire be said 
to be over-rating ? because to over-rate a thing is to 
esteem it of greater value than it is ; therefore, if 
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a desire to paint large is over-rating your talents, of 
course it must require great talents to paint large. 
What man of common sense would prefer size 
rather than excellence?) The object of every man 
of genius is to unite the two. R.J. L. says, that 
“every man can imagine a giant stepping from 
York to London.’’ This isan extreme absurdity ; 
but is this argument against great works within the 
sphere of rationality? ‘‘ Let him not imagine,’’ he 
proceeds, ‘‘ that because he can produce great 
things, he can produce good things, or that when 
he has covered a great extent of canvas with bold 
and hasty sketches, he has produced a fine picture 
or a sublime composition.” We must all agree 
with him, that goodness is not the consequence of 
Sreainess, or that hasty sketches do not make a fine 
picture or a sublime. composition; but we affirm, 
without fear of refutation, that greatness added to 
goodness, and correct and: finished excellence with 
real sublimity, the full size of life, will more pow- 
erfully affect human feelings, than the same cor- 
rectness and the same arrangement on a scale less 
than life. R. J. L. says, he has seen “a large car- 
toon of the little picture of the Vision of Ezekiel 
by Raffaelle, in which the copyist thought without 
doubt to expand and illustrate the idea of the 
author: but by losing the majesty of the counte- 
nances, which makes the original so sublime, not- 
withstanding its being in miniature, his colossal 
copy became ridiculous instead of awful.’’ And 
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so, Sir, because an ignorant, unskilful, unfeeling 
painter, could not perceive, and did not preserve 
the majesty of thé characters, he brings this as an 
argument, that majesty of character cannot be pre- 
served on a large scale! ‘These are the arguments 
that, you. aflirmed, had successfully controverted 
the notion of a grand scale! All this argument (if 
it deserve the name) against great pictures, amounts 
to nothing. Which are the great periods of Art 
throughout the world? are they not those of the 
Egyptians, the Grecians, and the Italians? Does not 
Art owe her rank to the excellence produced dur- 
ing these illustrious periods? Are not all the works 
of the full size of life, or larger ? and*were not 
the. artists, the greatest the world has ever seen? 
This is unanswerable: surely, then, we may infer, 
that such men would not have selected a scale in- 
compatible with true grandeur. ‘* Ah! but,’’ say 
they, ‘‘ these men were obliged to conform to the 
size of the buildings they were employed to adorn; 
and had they been obliged to adorn small build- 
ings, they would only have painted small pictures, 
and we should have admired small pictures from 
such authority, as much now as we admire large 
ones.” But it is not so: we must take things as 
they are, and not torment ourselyes with how they 
might have been. ‘There were thousands of such 
artists who painted small pictures: but which come 
conspicuously forward? which gave rank to their 
country? which are referred to, as authority, by 
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posterity? Great works in painting are as neces- 
‘sary to our ranking with Italy and Greece, as great 
works in poetry and architecture were necessary to 
our ranking with them in poetry and architecture. 
Small works may be more fitted for little parlours 
and fire-sides, as one of the weekly papers last year 
mischievously tried to prove, and that therefore 
Wilkie’s art was more adapted to our habits. This 
may be very good argument for those who have 
little rooms and fire-sides, but amounts to nothing 
regarding us as a great nation. ‘The critic im the 
paper might, with as much justice, have urgued, 
that the neat little cottage and snug little box were 
_ more adapted to us as a nation, than such buildings 
as St. Paul’s Church and Westminster Abbey; that 
little bronze figures for our chimney-pieces and our 
sideboards, were more adapted to us than monumental 
statues or colossal heroes ; that the snug little cutter 
and the nice little brig, were more consonant to our 
comforts than the seventy-four or the ninety-eight ; 
and that therefore no pictures as large as the Vatican 
ones ought to be painted, no building beyond three 
stories ought to be built, no statues beyond three 
feet ought to be executed, and no ships with more 
than fourteen guns ought to be laid down. Alas! 
Sir, how high should we have ranked, had this de- 
lightful principle directed our energies! Should 
we have been ranked beyond masons when talked 
of as architects, or beyond privateering pirates when 
cited sailors? Certainly not; but by acting directly 
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on the reverse, we rank as the nation which has 
produced the greatestarchitects, poets, philosophers, 
and sailors; and it is because we have not yet acted 
on the reverse, and added excellence to greatness, 
that we do not yet rank as the greatest painters ; 
nor shall we ever, till elevation of view, which is — 
fast dawning, blazes forth to meridian day among 
the patrons, and elevation of soul among the stu- 
dents; till both patron and student have made it 
their creed, that great works, and great works only, 
pregnant with sublimity of conception and Greek 
design; are the means of enabling us to rank with 
our poets, our philosophers, our architects, and our 
sailors, the only means of enabling us, with a firm 
step, to take our station between Italy and Greece ; 
for let us not be content while our country is enti- 
tled. only to be put on the right or left of them. 
“‘ ‘What can be more disgusting,”’ say they, “« than 
the ‘large pictures of Carlo Maratti and Rafael 
Mengs ?’? What can be finer, we answer, than the: 
great pictures» of Rubens, Tintoretto, and Titian? 
Surely we have as just ground to argue, that nothing 
but great pictures should be painted, because the one 
have always succeeded, as, that great pictures should 
not be painted, because the others have always 
failed. .“ Ah! Sir,’’ they proceed, ‘if Michael 
Angelo and Raphael were alive now, they would rot 
inva prison.” Surely if swch men rotted in a prison, it 
would not be their fault, because they have proved: 
they were great geniuses. Supposing, Sir, that you 
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had not refuted yourself about greater accuracy 
being required in small works, I would affirm, that 
greater accuracy is required in large ones ; because. 
the principles of painting ona grand scale are, to’ 
take the results, the leading characteristics of things: 
only ; therefore it requires ‘the greatest accuracy, 
knowledge, and power: for, to exhibit the promi- 
nent features only of an object, pre-supposes a 
thorough knowledge of the object itself; and I 
affirm, that painting on a small scale affords more 
means of hiding defects and concealing a want of 
information, than painting ona scale where nothing 
can escape the eye.. As to its obtsructing the ex- 
pansion of succeeding talents, what mighty genius 
has pined in obscurity? Did it obstruct Titian, 
Rubens, and. Tintoretto? Did it obstruct: Rem- 
brandt and Reynolds? ©And if others were: ob- 
structed, we ought to be.all happy there is such an 
excellent check to imbecility. But then comes the 
great secret at last: ‘‘ the manner of furmshing 
rooms, to make them comfortable, in» a northern» 
climate, exclude very large pictures.’’ Here comes 
the unanswerable argument. [dispute not such an 
unrefutable reason, as it regards you or me as indi- 
viduals; but because my rooms are small, do not 
let me sophisticate, and attempt to prove, that great 
works are not necessary to our ranking as a great 
nation in Art. As to want of room for great pic- 
tures, are not the halls and staircases of the nobility 
empty ; are’ not the public offices, the Ordnance, 
the Admiralty, the House of Commons, and the 
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House of Lords, empty? Let us hear no more of 
want of room! we find a celebrated picture of 
Zeuxis placed in the Corn-market at Athens, such 
was the public feeling for art. How would the 
corn-factors of London stare, to have their attention 
roused by the varieties of muscular energy, or the 
pathetic delicacies, ‘‘ the souplesse gracieuse,” the 
bending voluptuous refinements of feminine sweet- 
ness? * You say, “ the end of art is to please.”’ 
No, Sir, the end of art is to instruct by pleasing ; 
‘* for as to conveying religious, moral, or political 
instruction, by painting, it is the most absurd of all 
absurd notions,’ you affirm. . Can painting really 
excite pity or terror, or love or benevolence ? Can 
painting really lift your soul to Heaven, to join in 
the hymns of angels ‘* harping in loud and solemn 
quire,’’ or transport you to the infernal world, to 
partake of the councils of Hell? Can it really 
stimulate a man to heroism, or urge a man to re- 
pentance, or shew the horrors of guilt or the 
delights of virtue? No, certainly not, in such 
minds! Pictures with such properties would pass 
unheeded by, did they hang near a red-herring by 
Jan Mieris, or a Turkey carpet by Gerard Dow. 


B. R. H. 


* I do not mean to infer, that because the public buildings 
are empty, an indiscriminate order to fill them would elicit 
excellence.—** Patronage,”’ you excellently say, “ to be bene- 
ficial, must be deserving, as well as liberal: and skilful and 


judicious in selecting and employing merit, as well as Just and 
generous in rewarding it,” 
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Art. VI. On the Exhibition of Italian and Spanish 
Pictures at the British Institution for promoting 
the Fine Arts inthe United Kingdom. 


To the Editor of ANNALS or THE Fine Arts, 
a. me ener 
Die Exhibition of this Institution, which was 
opened to the public im May last, with a selection 
of pictures from the Italian and Spanish schools of 
painting, have been highly gratifying to the lovers 
of the art; and, from the crowds of visitors attend- 
ing the rooms, I must conclude, to the public in 
general. . nied ae 
Whatever difference of opinion may exist as to 
the best mode of advancing the progress of the Fine 
Arts in this country, and of generally diffusing a 
correct taste, it will not be denied that living artists 
suffer severely from these annual exhibitions of the 
ageregate excellence of two or three centuries, 
brought into competition with works of the British 
school, produced in one year. Unfortunately for 
living artists, a verynumerous body of tradesmen, 
called picture-dealers, make it a principal part of 
their business to decry modern art on every occa- 
sion, and to depreciate living excellence whereever 
they find it; they exist by extolling the dead and 
debasing the living. I am* therefore reluctantly 
compelled to think these exhibitions of the works 
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of the old masters are calculated to advance the 
views and enhance the power of these middle men 
in Art, and to decrease the already very limited 
patronage given to living merit. If I might pre- 
sume to offer my opinion, through your work, to 
the noble Directors of the Institution, it would be, 
that an exhibition should be formed from the best 
works of dead and living British artists, which 
would, in some degree, counteract the effect this 
display of select excellence now makes, in compa- 
rison with the indiscriminate production of one year, 
and which cannot fail to bias the public mind. 
The established religion of our country, and the 
decided apathy of our Government towards Art, are 
insuperable* barriers, to the advancement of histo- 
rical painting in general; for it is to our good 
King’s protection of the illustrious President. of 
the Royal Academy, that we owe our gratitude 
for the great works. with which he has enriched 
the country. But surely in the departments of 
portrait and landscape, of fancy, moral and sati- 
rical. subjects, the British school need not shrink 
from a comparison with the best masters of any 
age ; in portrait it will be sufficient to mention the 
names. of Sir, Joshua Reynolds, Sir T. Lawrence, 
Sir W. Beechey,- Messrs. Owen and Philips; in 
the department of landscape, Gainsborough, Wilson, 
Turner, Calcott, Daniel, Hofland,Dewint, Havell, 


* This is too much like the cant of common minds. Why is 
any human obstruction insuperable? Ep. 
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Reinagle, Chalon, and many others of distinguished 
talents. In the moral and satirical department, and 
in subjects of familiar life, we can bring forward 
Hogarth, Morland, Wilkie, Mulready, Collins, 
and Bird. This slight glance of the British school 
_ is sufficient to prove that the noble Directors of the 
British Institution, may produce an exhibition from. 
the works of their countrymen calculated to make 
a favourable impression on the public, and correct 
the false opinions that are daily gaining ground, to 
the injury of living talent. I have been led into 
these observations from various conversations with 
amateurs and former patrons of modern artists, and 
from the very marked decrease in the sale of pic- 
tures in the Spring Exhibition of the British 
Gallery. 
Lam, &c. 
A PAINTER. 





Review or tHe Pusiic Exutsrtions, New Prints, 
Books, &c. 


Arr. VII. Exhibition of the Model of a Pyramid for a 
National Trophy, to combine all the great Deeds of the 
late War, at the European Museum, King-street, 
St. James’s-square. ) 


« Tuts Pyramid,” say the artists who designed it, “ is 
intended to record the brilliant achievements of the Navy 
and Army during the entire of the late great contests.” 
Its form is a pyramid, and is divided into twenty-two equal 
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tiers, denoting the number of years of the war, and form- 
ing, on the whole, a complete chronological table of events 
during this period. The general form of this design is 
faulty; and when this is the case, no ornaments, details, 
er accessories, however excellent, can make it, a beautiful 
structure. It incontestably proves, that a pyramid is in- 
susceptible of improvement by decoration: for, with all | 
the’propriety of the embellishments and correctness of the 
basso-rilievos, it presents but an unpleasing and inelegant 
contour. 
It is said to be the work of Messrs. M. ene ut Pyar, 

and the Hon. G. de Blaquiere. 





Art. VILL. Exhibition of the celebrated heroic Equestrian 
Group of Monte Cavallo ut Rome, with other Statues 
lately brought to this Country ; also a most valuable Col- 
lection of Cabinet Pictures, &c. selected from various 
Palaces and Churches at Rome. 


‘Turis interesting and admirable Exhibition consists of a 
series of the most perfect casts that art can form, of the 
colossal heroic-equestrian group on the Quirinal Hill at 
Rome, which is inscribed with the name, and as the work 
of Phidias: another copy of which, in bronze, is so. ab- 
surdly about. to be constructed as the Ladies’ votive 
Monument to the heroic Wellington. Secondly, of de- 
tached heads, busts, legs and other parts for closer 
inspection, of the same stupendous and admirable work ; 
thirdly, an equally fine cast of the MELPomeENs, which 
was removed by order of Pope Pius the Sixth from the 
Cortile of the Cancellaria Apostolica, to an apartment of 
the Museum, which he was enriching in the Capitol; and 
was one of the statues which was delivered to the French 
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at the time of their being in possession of Rome. There are 
also a beautiful little Mercury, from a bronze, by John of 
Bologna, and two fine casts, taken by the same moulders, 
from the two most beautiful statues in the Elgin Collection, 
known by the names of the Theseus and the Ilyssus. These 
exquisite casts belong to Alexander Day, Esq. an eminent 
English artist, who resided in Rome for many years, and 
was called upon by the Select Committee of the House 
of Commons as a competent judge of the merits and 
value of the Elgin Marbles ; and whose evidence thereon is 
so creditable to his taste, and knowledge of the true sublime 
and beautiful in art. This collection 'opens a school for 
‘the student, the artist and the amateur, of the highest 
class, and must serve to improve and correct the style of 
our native artists, and, which is of no less consequence, 
of our amateurs and patrons of the Fine Arts. It is not 
saying too much, that Mr. Day, in this expensive work, has 
done more towards the above important objects, than any 
other individual of his class in our recollection. 

There are, besides, several of the most valuable and 
best known pictures on the Continent, particularly the 
celebrated copy by Guido, of Raffaelle’s St. Cecilia, men- 
tioned at page 126 of our present Number. A Virgin 
Mary, Infant Christ and St. John, which is undoubtedly 
from the pencil of Raffaelle, and one of the finest cabinet 
pictures of this great painter in existence. 

Mr. Day deserves the greatest encouragement, and the 
warmest thanks from every artist and lover of the Fine Arts 
in England for this invaluable importation. 


‘A 
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Art. IX. Exhibition at No. 23, New Bond-street, of a 
Model of the Roman Colosseum in its original state, 
on a Scale of the GOth part of the Original, executed by 
Charles ‘Lucangeli, a celebrated Roman Architect, and 
finally completed by Sig. Paolo Dalbono, his Son-in-law. 


Tae constructor of this surprising model; who is already 
well known for his other equally laborious and correct 
models of the Cathedral of St. Peter at Rome, and of the 
Colosseum in its present state, which are now in the 
museums of St. Petersburgh and Paris, was Sig. CHARLES 
LucANGELI, a Roman architect and mechanist. This 
indefatigable artist undertook, at his own expense, to ex- 
cavate the arena of this magnificent work of Flavius 
Vespasian ; and giving no credit to any preceding autho- 
rity, with an indefatigability almost unrivalled, spent 
nearly the whole of the last two-and-twenty years of his 
life in measuring, delineating and modelling, to a critical 
exactness, this immense work. ‘This devoted attention to 
a favourite object, brought on a disease of the bladder, 
which put a period to his life on the 27th November, 
1813, in the 65th year of his age, and before he had com- 
pleted this vast undertaking. Signor Paoto Datzono, 
his son-in-law, however, took up the work with enthu- 
siasm, and in about two years broughtit to that perfection 
we now witness, adding only to Lucangeli’s intention, the 
subterraneous chambers and mechanism below the arena, 
which has been excavated since his death. Of its unri- 
valled correctness there can be no doubt, as Canova, 
Bianchi, Cambuccini, Gualtieri, Le Thieres, Paris, Lo- 
renzo Re, Stern, Valadier and Visconti, sculptors, painters, 
architects, and archaiclogists of Rome, all certity to the 
indefatigable labours and abilities of both Signors Lucan- 
geli and Dalbono; they declare it “ perfect and-unique in 
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its kind; because the style of the original is preserved 
with the greatest exactness, the resemblance of the con- 
struction is carried so far, as to point out in every. stone, 
even to the form of the cut and its particular dimensions ; 
because the restorations most scrupulously follow the indica- 
tions existing in those parts which, are not in ruins, and are 
an every thing conformable to the parts of the building, or 
the ornaments found intire, in both ancient and modern 
excavations; finally, because it makes the amateurs and 
artists sensible of this complicated and well combined 
mechanism of the grandest and best formed ancient am- 
phitheatre”” To this gratifying and satisfactory praise we 
only add, that it isa perfect school of architective con- 
struction, abashing the greatest of our modern works; and 
ought to be added to the British Museum, or some other 
collection easy of access, with other models to the same 
scale, by way’of comparison, for the study of our artists in 
general, and of our architects in particular. A very ex- 
planatory' and’ satisfactory description sold at the rooms, 
renders any further description here unnecessary. 


i 
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Art. X. Exhibition: of the great and celebrated Picture 
of the Judgment of Brutus'upon his Sons, painted by the 
» President of the Academyat Rome, and of other Pictures 

_and Works of Art,-at the: Roman Gallery in the Egyp- 
tian Hall, Piccadilly. 


Ts 1s picture was painted at, Rome, by Mons. Le Thieres, 
Director of the French Academy at;Rome, and not, as it 
would appear from the title of the Catalogue, “ President 
of the Academy at Rome.” This great, picture, which is 
twenty-six feet in Jength,.and. sixteen in height, appears 
the result of deep. reflection, attentive study and much 
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labour, full of classical authorities, able (though rather 
theatral) grouping, some good drawing, with a hard and 
rigid outline, heavy and cold Goiduriics It is, however, » 
a fine picture, replete with the excellencies and faults of 
the French school, of which it is one of the finest speci- 
mens. The painter has evidently laboured hard at the 
expression of Brutus, but has completely failed; the 
Brutus--of the picture.evincing only a heavy, lethargic, 
Up eg Ge surliness of countenance; while the theatric 
affectation of Collatinus hiding his face, but discovering 
one eye, falls scarcely short of the ludicrous. The com- 
position of the picture is, on the whole, good, though, 
probably, too artificial: the perspective correct; and the 
architecture, of which so much has been said by M, Le 
Thiere’s admirers, of a hybrid character, belonging to no 
nation. The Doric portico on the right hand side of the 
picture has a clumsy, ill-proportioned, dumpty, Roman 
cornice, raised on Grecian columns of equally bad pro- 
portion. 

It is however, a work of great merit; and would not 
have been so closely investigated, had not its author been 
set in competition with the President of our Academy, to 
whom, as a painter, he is greatly inferior; and the work 
itself declared to be possessed of every qualification fora 
first rate work of art; and that in it is to be found © the 
warm tints of Titian! the colder chastity of Guido!! the 
mild radiance of Corregio!!! and the harmonious combi- 
nations of Rubens! !!!” 


* Credat Judexus Apella non ego.” — 
<% x % * * X * Helieves such stuff, not I.” 


In this Collection is another picture by the same artist, 
HoMER sINGING THE [L1AD; which is a work of great 
merit, and exhibits a fabolibablé specimen of Mons. Le 
‘Lhiere’s talents. 

There are also some valuable specimens of antique vases, 
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tablets, and figures of ancient sculpture, some of which 
have been recently brought to this country from the 
Louvre and Malmaison ; some magnificent specimens of 
miisaic pavement, from the floors of Nero’s baths, worthy 
the notice of the artist and the antiquary, for their singular 
beauty and perfection, and many other excellent and 
admirable works of art, both in painting and in sculpture. 





Art. XI. Review of New Prints lately published. 


Portrait of Miss Somerville of the Theatre Royal, Drury- 

lane, by Geo. Hayter, Esg. Colnaghi. : 
Turs is a well executed imitation of a study from the head 
of this very promising young actress, drawn with black 
~ chalk, heightened with white on a middle tint, and drawn 
with care precision, ana taste. 


Warwick, a Hackney, the property of James Christian 
Clement Bell, Esq. engraved by John Scott, from a 
painting by A. Cooper. Boydell and Co. April, 1816. 


THERE are few pictures of a single horse, standing in a 
stable that would attract sufficient notice, to be made a 
separate article in a work that professes to seek after the 
higher orders of the Art; but the intrinsic merits of this 
picture, the truth, accuracy and beauty with which Mr. 
Cooper has represented this well-proportioned hackney, 
and the exquisite manner in which Mr. Scott has treated 
the engraving, renders it a striking exception; for it 
would do honour to the portfolio or cabinet of any en- 
gravings in existence. The texture of the horse’s coat, 
the anatomical accuracy, the correct drawing, the beauti- 
ful arrangement and vyariely of the lines with which Mr. 
Scott has represented the different substances of the 


picture, have been rarely excelled, 
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The Enitombment of Our Saviour, engraved in Mezzotinto 
by James Waiker, Engraver to his Imperial Majesty the 
Limperor of all the Russias (to whom the Print is dedi- 
cated), and Member of the Imperial Academy of Fine 
Arts, St. Petersburgh, from the original Picture by 


Lionello Spada, zn the Collection of Sir Samuel FARES 
Baronet. 


A mezzotinto print éf great excellence, after a well known 
picture that excited great curiosity, from its fore-shorten- 
ing and ‘perspective, a few years ago, in the European 
Museum, where it was dubbed the Miraculous Entomb- 
ment; because, as the spectator moved to the right or left, 
the figure still seemed to point towards him; which it would 
have been miraculous, had it not, for every perspective 
appearance, as'a road, an arcade, a tree, or.a trunk of 
a column, receding from the face of the picture, or any 
other similar representation, invariably does. It forms an 
excellent furniture print, and is a good specimen for the 


portfolio of the collector, both of the painter and the 
engraver. 


Benevolent Cottagers, engraved in the line manner by John 
Scott, from a Picture painted by Augustus Wall Calcot, 
Esq. R. A, and in the possession of Vhomas Freeman 
Heathcote, Esq. M. P. to whom it is dedicated by the 


Engraver, and published by him and Messrs. Boydell 
and Co. Cheapside. 


Too much can scarcely be said in praise of this masterly 
engraving, which forms a truly worthy companion to the 
Jocund Peasants by Woollet, after Dusart, being of the 
same size. Mr. Calcott is happy in having so excellent 
an engraver as Mr. Scott, who certainly stands unrivalled 
in the landscape department of his art. 
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His Serene Highness Leopold George Christian Frederick 
Duke of Saxony, Prince of Saxe Cobourg Saalfield- 
Engraved by J. T. Wedgwood, from a Sketch by George 
Hayter, in the possession of Her Royal Highness the 
Princess Charlotte of Wales. Colnaghi. 


A front view of his Serene Highness, in armour,’ with 
a cloak and a scarf over his shoulders, forming a pleas- 
ing portrait, divested of the stiffness of modern costume 3 
and is, at the same time, an. expressive and forcible 
likeness. The drapery and armour are spiritedly etched, 
and the face and hair delicately finished in the line 
manner, in a style not unlike the works of Sir Robert 
Strange, and is highly creditable to Mr. Wedgwood’s 
burin. The taste and fidelity of Mr. Hayter’s pencil in 
subjects like this are well known, and it is not unworthy of 
his former productions. 


Portrait. of T. W. Coke, Esq. Engraved by Edward 
Scriven, from a Picture painted by R. R. Reinagle, 
A. R.A. Thompson. 


THE original picture of this gentleman must be well re- 
membered, as forming a striking feature in the Royal 
Academy Exhibition two years ago. Mr. Scriven has _ 
produced one of the finest engravings in the style (a mix- 
ture of line and dot) in which he so eminently excels, that 
we ever witnessed, and proves, from the greater use he has 
made of lines in this print than formerly, that he would 
succeed in an eminent degree in that highest class of his 
art, on which we should be gratified to see him employed. 
To those who remember his Mr. Grattan after Pope, we 
have only to say, that it is as superior to that excellent 
print, as that was to his former works. It is truly grati- 
fying thus to behold the anes of genius towards 
perfection. 
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The only authentic Likeness of His Serene Highness Prince 
Leopold of Saxe Cobourg Saalfield. Engraved by 
Meyer, after the original Painting by A. E. ci 
R.A. Ackerman. 


Tue miserable puff of calling this the only authentic 
likeness of Prince Leopold, when at the same time he had 
sat to Mr. Hayter and others, is unworthy the excellence 
of the print. His Serene Highness is represented in the 
military uniform of his foreign rank, decorated with all his 
well-earned orders. It forms a shewy head, and is well 
calculated for his Highness’s military friends. 


Portrait of Her Royal Highness the Princess Charlotte. 
Same Artistsand Publisher. 

A companion to. the above; and in the same rank of 

merit. 


Views of the Bank of England and the Royal Exchange. 
Ackerman. 
TH EsE two prints are companions, and in colours, 194 by 


144; and although they do not rank high as engravings, 
yet are tolerably faithful representations of the buildings, 
and are ‘well calculated for furniture prints.’ 


Prout’s Drawing+book of Boats and Coast Scenery, and 
Prout’s Drawing-books of Cottages and Rural Scenery. 
‘Two good elementary books of tinting in light and shade, 

well adapted for the use of the juvenile student in land- 
scape drawing. 


The celebrated Spanish Flower-girl, by Murillo, in the 
Gallery of God’s-gift College, Dulwich, drawn and 
engraved after the oe by Cockburn. Ackerman and 
the Artist. 

THe engraver of this print is a painter in water colours, of 

uo small talents, and holds the place of Keeper of the 

Dulwich Gallery. He has therefore had ample time for 
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study, and there would have been no excuse for an indif- 
ferent print from his hand. This should be more esteemed 
as an imitation of a drawing, than a specimen of fine en- 
graving; for it is executed in the soft ground style of 
etching, mounted and coloured after the manner of 
Mr. WesrA zt, till scarcely any of the engraving appears. 
We saw one of them in the gallery, and compared it with 
the picture, and pronounce it an admirable copy, infe- 
rior only to a fine drawing such as could not be obtained 
‘for four times its price. 


His Serene Highness Prince Leopold of Saxe Cobourg. 
Engraved by F. C. Lewis, from a Drawing by George 
Hayter, Esq. Portrait Painter to H.R. H. Princess 
Charlotte and H.S. H. Prince Leopold. Dedicated by 
permission to H.R.H. the Princess Charlotte, by ‘the 
Painter. Colnaghi. 

Prince LEopo_p is here represented in.a fancy uniform, 
looking over his left shoulder, and is a faithful and spirited 
fac-simile of an excellent drawing, printed on a middle 
tint, and heightened with white. The drawing is highly 
creditable to Mr. Hayter’s talents; and though the likeness 
isnot more forcible than his other, and the engraving (soft 
ground etching) of an inferior style, yet, for general effect, 
it has our preference. 


Scribe ergo quae vidisti. AS. M. Federica Guglielmina 
Carolina Regina di Baviera. Dom Artaria D. D. D. 
Domenichino dip. A. Bettelini anc. 

Tuis is a line engraving of the St. John writing his Reve- 
lations after Domenichino, of singular beauty and effect, 
and proves to what a pitch of perfection the Italians have 
carried this beautiful art. The style of Bettelini is clear 
and effective; not so beautiful in the flesh as Morghen, 
but possessing an excellence, worthy of study and imita- 
tion by our English engravers. 
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Dilexit Multum. AS. A. I. la Principessa Augusta di 
Baviera, Vicerégina d’Italia. Dom Artaria D. D. D. 
Schidone dap. P. Bettelini inc. ad 


CompANIon print, by the same engraver, from the Mag- 
dalen of Schidone, possessing if any thing a higher degree 
of excellence: the flesh is more delicate, the line more 
free ;. but scarcely so effective in light and shade, M. Ar- 
taria of Manheim, the publisher, has our thanks for giving 
a pair of such excellent prints, in the highest style of en- 
graying, to the public. 


Dediée @ Monsieur Joseph Cavalli @Ilivola, Membre de la 
Legion d’ Honneur, Chevalier de ? Empire, Premier Pre- 
sident de la Cour Imperiale de Rome, Amateur des Beaux 

Arts. Peinte par Sasso Ferrato, gravée pat Jean Folo, 
a& Rome. 

ANOTHER proof of the excellence of the modern Roman 

school of engraving ; where they scarcely deign to engrave 

from a capital picture in any other than in lines. The 
subject is a Madonna, and of the school of Raffaelle, 
whose manner Sassoferato often imitated. The whole is 

a beautiful and elaborate specimen of the art, particularly 

when its large size (life) is considered. 


Mater Divine Gratie. Benv. Garofalo pinx. F. Heu- 
bach impress. Norimb. Raph. Morghen  sculp...Im 
verlag bet Gaspare Weiss et Co. in Berlin. 

A sweet little composition ; engraved in that eel 

style for which Raphael Morghen is so celebrated, and 

reflecting great credit upon the choice and taste of Messrs. 

Weiss an Co. the publishers. 


Print of a Statue of Mars, without writing or title. Cav. 
Canova sco/p2, 1812. . Fontana enc. 

Tuis beautiful engraving of Canova’s Mars, possesses a 

degree of excellence for correct:drawing, beauty of effect 
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and splendour of the lines, that we do not often witness, - 
and is worthy of the great and eminent artist, the know- 
_ledge of whose works, it thus so faithfully multiplies and 
encreases. 


Stegreicher Einzug der hohen Verbundeten in Paris am 
81 Marz, 1814, Gezeichnet von L. Wolf, gestochen von 
“F. Jugel. Im verlag be: Baptista. ise. und ah Gaspare 
Weiss et Co. in Berlin. 


A Prussian representation of the entrance of the Allies 
into Paris, in which the portraits and costume are faith- 
fully given. We are glad to perceive the continental 
artists, beginning to inscribe their works in. their native 
languages, as it exhibits a proof of the declining tyranny 
of that of the French, which aimed at being the universal 
language of Europe. 7 


La Vierge de Loretie. Dédiée au Chevalier Regnault, 
Membre de’ Institut, et dela Légion d’ Honneur. Par son 
tres humble et déwoué eléve 3. Richomme, ex-pensionnaire 
de sa Majesté Imperiale et Royale a l’ Academie de Beaux 
Aris de Rome. Raphael pinz, J.T. Richomme def 
et sculp. 1813. | 


Tuts well known picture of “ il divino Raffaello” ie 
been well translated to the copper by M. Richomme, who 
appears to be both a painter and engraver. It.is executed 
with a powerful and well directed line, more forcibly. than 
sweetly managed; but with a powerful and brilliant con- 
irast of light and shade- 


Dediée & Madame la Comtesse de Tries, née Princesse de 
Hohenlohe Sehillingsfurst, par son trées-humble et trés- 
obeissant serviteur Charles Agricola. Peint par Raphael 
d’Urbin, gravé par C. Agricola, 1812.  L’ Original se 
trouve dans la Galerie Imp, et Royale de Vienne. 

ANOTHER line engraving from Raffaelle, of a different 
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character from the last; the effect is produced by a greater 
variety of lines crossing and hatching in a very painter- 
like manner: but is not so gratifying or clear, at close 
inspection. 


Was sich in grauer vorzeit schon begeben 
Noch taeglich scheu wir’s im Leben, 

Seiner Koeniglichen Hoheit, dem Kronprinzen von Wurtem- 
berg Nach. dem Wandgemalde von Rafelle Sanzio in den 
<immern des Vaticans zw Rom. Raffaelle pinxt. Fried 
Miller ded. et sculp. 1813. 

Tuis is a delicate and faithful line engraving, by Muller 

of Stutgard, from the Adam and Eve of Raffaeile in the 

Vatican chambers at. Rome, and is not. unworthy of the 

excellence of the painter; there is a grey and subdued 

tone over the whole, strongly expressive of the chastened 
style of this great master. 

It is but justice to say, that the foregoing fine specimens 
of foreign line engraving, are imported by Messrs, Boydell 
and Co. 

The opening of the Continent by the Peace, has brought 
over a great influx of foreign prints and other works of 
art, (notices of which we shall continue in cur next and 
future Numbers), and has taken an equal number in ex- 
change. Messrs. Artaria, of Vienna, and _ his relation, of 
the same name at Florence, Weiss and Co. of Berlin, and 
other eminent printsellers abroad, have given considerable 
orders to our London publishers. 
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Art. XII. Review of new Books on Art, &c. 


A Catalogue Raisonnée (Raisonné) of the Pictures now, 
exhibiling in Pall-Mall, 1816. 
Ditto Ditto. Part Second. Chapple. 





This is some fellow, 
Who having been praised for bluntness, doth affect 
A saucy roughness, and constrains the garb 
Quite from his nature: he cannot flatter, he! 
An honest mind and plain,—he must speak the truth ; 
An they will take it so; if not, he’s plain. 
These kind of knaves I know, which in this plainness 
Harbour more craft, and more corrupter ends, 
Than twenty silly ducking observanis, 


Thai stretch their duties nicely. 
*& * %& * * *% % * % 


To be furious 

Is to be frighted, out of fear: and in that mood 

The dove will peck the estridge.. SHAKsPEARE. 
Tus Catalogue raisonnée, as it is grammatically called, 
in continuation of one upon the exhibition of Flemish 
and Dutch Pictures exhibited at the Gallery of the British 
Institution last year, is, like its predecessor, intended to be 
_ very witty and satirical; but, unfortunately for its’ preten- 
sions, malignity and false abuse are not genuine satire ; 
nor is common-place vulgarity, wit. The elegant produc- 
tion of last year, crept into the world through the medium 
of a gratuitous distribution, while the edge of curiosity 
was wheited for a peep at it, by occasional extracts from 
its pages, inserted in the Morning Chronicle. But the 
authors, emboldened by the chuckling of their friends, the 
eager desire of perusing it by the disinterested, occasioned 
by the natural propensity of human nature to enjoy ridi- 
cule or abuse, at another’s expense, and the pain they 
fancied it gave to many worthy individuals; determined 
them this year to publish; and though (contrary to 
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law) it has neither printer or publisher’s name upon the 
face, or indeed upon any part of it, it was publicly and 
frequently advertised, and sold as near to the Gallery as 
they could find a bookseller.’ Yet these have also been as 
liberally distributed in a certain circle, and wherever else it 
was thought its contents would afford pleasure to the dis= 
appointed, or pain to the lover of the best interests of the 
Fine Arts: which circumstances, and certain varieties of 
style and degrees of vulgarity, with some few wholesome 
and well-written truths, which pervade the work, lead us 
to conclude it to be the production and publication of a 
junto or cabal, and not that of an individual. The assump- 
tion of this publication is, that the Directors of the British 
Institution have abandoned their original plan, and instead 
of patronizing native artists, form exhibitions of old and. 
bad pictures, for the insidious purposes of puffing the several 
owners, and of affixing a high and false value to them for the 
purposes of sale, besides having the baneful effect of mis~ 
leading the public taste, and of injuring living artists: 
Whether such motives actuated the Directors of the’ 
Institution, and whether such deleterious effects are likely 
to arise from these exhibitions, is a subject of the highest’ 
consequence to the interests of the Fine — and 
merits the deepest consideration. : BIS wy . 

None but the most vain, the most self-sufficient, or the’ 
most prejudiced of mortals, could for a moment believe 
that such motives ever actuated the Directors of the 
Institution, or the proprietors of the pictures thus exhi- 
bited “ for the gratification of the public, and? for the 
benefit of the Fine Arts in general;” and it is the worst 
species of affectation to pretend, for believe it the authors 
do not, that the exhibition of bad pictures will mislead 
public taste; yet they have no fear that the vilifying of 
good ones will produce the same effect. 

The preface and advertisement consist of invectives 
- against Mr. Payne Knight, whose opinion delivered before 
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the Select Committee of the House of Commons on the 
Elgin Marbles, the authors of this “ Catalogue Raisonnée” 
politely call “ silly, paltry, contemptible, mean, and 
shameless.” That our opinions differ from those of Mr. 
Payne Knight, and coincide with most of the artists who 
were then examined, we have before declared, in our last 
Number, as well as in our former work, in examining the 
disputation between that. gentleman and Mr. Haydon, 
whose differences with Mr. Payne Knight are as. complete 
and as essential, as the “ Catalogue raisonnée ;”. although 
he has not deigned to use such degrading language... In 
these pages ridicule of the clergy is, proffered for wit: 
Andrea del Sarto’s Infant Saviour in No. 3, is pronounced 
as ‘ full of that drunken expression of jollity and fun, so 
just and appropriate to our established notions, if not of a 
divine child, certainly of a young divine.” .‘.Certainly,” 
we do not know which to admire most in this splendid 
passage, the wit, the truth or the antithesis.. Of the furious 
abuse of the pictures we shall take but little notice, being 
of that description, which our immortal bard so aptly de- 
scribes in the passage, quoted at the close of our motto, 
that induces the feeble to attack the strong and nervous; 
for certainly, if some modern artists, to whom we suppose 
our Cataloguers would give a preference, do. produce fine 
pictures, worthy of imitation and deep study, then we must 
admit the Raffaelles, the Lionardo da Vincis, the del Sarios, 
the Veroneses,the Domenichinos, the Caraccis, of the. Pall- 
Mall Collection, 1816, are, consequently, as they are 
described in the ‘* Catalogue Raisonnée,’”’ bad ones. ‘The 
Marquis of Stafford and Mr. Long are more than once 
reminded, that. they ought to have spelt reposo riposo ; 
while these notable correctors of orthography, entitle their 
work ‘* Catalogue raisonnée,” they laugh at reposo, and 
forget their own ignorance in putting repeatedly, an ad- 
jective femine (raisonnée) to a noun-masculine (catalogue.) 

In the preface to the Second Part they launch into 
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allegory ; and, under the very mysterious title of  Infor- 
mation relative to the Fine Arts in Africa,” libel the 

greatest and most promising English artists, and their 

few, too few, best patrons. Now, if this is their mode of 
promoting the Fine Arts, we trust they will not find their 

error practically; nor that the Directors of this useful 

Institution will be diverted; by disgust at such ungrateful 

treatment from their proper course; or from employing 
their extensive influence and property for the benefit of the 

rising artists, by the ungrateful snarlings of full-blown im- 
potence, or jealousy of youthful rivalry. In this witty and 
deeply-concealed allegory, England is depicted under the 

name of Africa, London by a metonymy, never too much 
to be admired, is called Tombuctoo; and ‘a fictitious 

native artist, with the most elegant cognomen of BumsutT, 
is the narrator of this “ information.” The establishment 
of the Royal Academy, which is here termed “ the Col- 
lege,” by His Majesty, who is called Mansa Daisy, and 
its annual exhibition, are then described: its success is 
reported to be so great, that the students in the various 
professions grew so numerous, and were exposed to such 

distress, that they regretted the hour they embraced these 
occupations. ‘The foundation of a new institution by a 
number of wealthy men, called a Loe or Marr, for the 
laudable purpose of furthering the intentions of the Col- 
lege, is next detailed. “ The first year,” says this poly- 
nomial Cidipus, “ the managers of this College of ease 
adhered to their declared intentions ;” but now they are — 
accused of changing their system, and of “ dishonestly de- 
ceiving” the artists : of setting themselves up in opposition 
to the College. The leading members of this “ Mart” are 
then described with equal mystery and wit; one is called 
« Mumso, a man of great wealth”—“ three rings to his 
nose, a great patron of those” (the artists) ** of former 
days 5, very proud and very stupid:” to which we will add, 
that this very “ Mumbo” has expended thousands upon 
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English art, and has contributed greatly to its support. 
The next is “ Sooron, a prodigious scholar,” * master of 
many languages, a collector of copper Josses and swam- — 
mies ;” “ has a large head and very little wool:” and 
many other equally liberal descriptions. Another jis 
« Figciry, a tolerable painter, but uncertain, capricious, 
cowardly, treacherous,’ &c. ‘Then comes, with great 
gallantry, “ Soosne Moosa, Figgity’s wife, a little trou- 
blesome woman, very fond of babies verses ;’’ which com- 
pliment we presume, this lady merits, from being one of 
the first who elicited and honoured the tender and amiable 
muse of Wordsworth. “ Bomso,” another leading person 
in this Body, is described “ as a great officer of state,” who 
“has the charge of Daisy’s blunderbusses and pocket 
pistols,” “‘ very peevish, “ but knows nothing at all about 
painting ;” and yet they forget to inform us, that “ Bombo” 
was the first who gave Haydon and Wilkie commissions; 
the former for his Death of Dentatus, and_the latter for 
his Rent-day : when a commission for an historical picture 
to a young student was a miracle in art. Digcery, 
another member, “ a great founder of Sone and a 
ringleader in the jogteiee of the present one,” and de- 
satteea as an affected, puritanical moralist; yet Diggery 
was very instrumental in procuring the aueeee loan of 
the Cartoons. “ Marasoo” is described as “ a priest- 
patcher and picture dealer,” “ mdre ignorant and impu- 
dent than all the rest tied in a bunch.” “ Sxco, a picture 
cleaner, and oracle of the whole fraternity ;” to which we 
add, that owing to this Sego’s attention to the artists, 
many have been eanuies to study the finest pictures in the 
present collection at their leisure; and though he exerts 
none of his influence with the nobility to employ English 
artists, (which does certainly display some apathy) he’ has 
rendered great service to the artists. It would be well if 
the Directors were under no worse influence than Sego’s. 
The next they select for the honour of their virulence is 
VOL. I, O 
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* SILLEE-FOOLAH, a Silly old man, who exhibited last 
year a picture from the Land of Dykes,” which is asserted to 
be “ suspected of being a copy.” “ Jang, his son-in-law, 
has acquired the reputation of a profound critic, and a 
man of exquisite taste; nobody knows how; but he is one 
of the officers of Daisy’s treasury :” and other similar, true 
and unfathomable parables. The following quotation is 
so exquisite, so true, and exhibits their tact so completely, 
that we cannot refrain from giving it at length. These 
presumptuous Fidgets of the Loe, finding themselves 
scouted by the living painters, ransacked the different 
collections in the kingdom for pictures, by the deceased 
artists; they selected last year an assemblage of grossness 
and slime ;” this of the unrivalled Exhibition of 1815! of 
the works of Rubens, Rembrandt, Vandyke, ‘Teniers, 
Cuyp, Wouwermans, and other celebrated masters of the 
Flemish and Dutch schools, that excited the admiration of 
all the cognoscenti, and the gratitude of all the artists, 
except the Cabal of the Catalogue raisonnée; but to con- 
tinue “ the produce of the dead painters from the land of 
the marshes and the land of the frogs. Some wag, how- 
ever, published a critical review of the exhibition, which 
completely opened the eyes of the public,” ‘ Oh, modesty ! 
modesty’! ! “ they felt the thing as they ought; the veil was 
withdrawn, and Mumbo, Sooton, Figgity, Soosee Moosa, 
Diggery, Bombo, Maraboo, Sego, Sillee Foolah, J ang and 
their companions, were on the brink of sinking into their ort- 
ginal insignificance.” All that we shall say of this exquisite 
satire, is, that it is abounding in truth, wit, and gratitude; 
but if it is wit, it is of a cheap sort; and the flimsy veil 
that covers, but does not conceal, the victims of their 
boundless gratitude, is of a very, very easy construction, 
such as might be woven by an apprentice of a day’s 
standing. Suppose we condescend to try our hand at an 
allegory a la mode du Catalogue raisonnée. 

We met three members of the College coming out of 
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the palace granted them by the good king Mansa Dartsy, 
with amazing elasticity and spirit, and heard them, as we 
followed, chatter all down the great street in which it 
stood; but grew quieter as they came towards a statue of 
one of Daisy’s predecessors, who was cruelly put to death 
by his rebellious subjects: but on entering the street where 
the Lor or Marr is situated, to our astonishment, they 
absolutely dropped each others arms, in asort of breathless 
heat. Anxious to see the end of these extraordinary 
symptoms, we determined to go on, and shortly heard one 
say to the other, in an irritating tone, ‘‘ this will destroy 
us.’  Hiush!” answered the other two, at once. Qh, 
gentlemen, thought we, now we know where you are 
going. They passed on in silence, forgot. the, Gallery 
door in-their muté abstraction; and when they, turned 
in, paid their money in such agitation, that one turned 
his pocket inside out, and scattered the little it con- 
tained on the ground; we suppose there was so little, 
in consequence of his haying subscribed his annual fifty. 
guineas: we saw even the door-keepers smirk, and the 
porter absolutely look out into the street. Taking arms 
again for support, up they marched, and their appearance 
certainly created a sensation among the sweet creatures 
that were leaning on the rails: they pushed on to the 
second room, and with a tottering twist leaned against 
the rails and looked round! Oh, what a look was there! 
we could perceive the mighty influence of the genius 
which stared at them, shoot to their puny souls: 
“ They felt their lamentable lot, and found 
“No rest!” . 
It was amusing to any one at all interested in the folly 
and weakness of human nature to watch their conduct. If 
any one addressed them about a picture, they seemed to 
awake, as if from some gnawing dream! if they saw a 
friend, they went up with a nervous boldness, and taking 
his hand, shook it long after they had taken it. A friend 
: O 2 
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of our’s, a clever fellow, made a sketch of one of the head 
Collegian’s faces, one who had summoned courage to look 
the Blenheim picture in the face, while marking a Cata- 
logue raisonnée; we give it to our readers, and hope they 
will excuse its want of professional skill, in the admiration 
of the expression: here it is—for we must give an illus- 
trative diagram as well as the Catalogue. 





We remember his’ very look; it is a fa¢-simile; we 
watched him and his associates, and saw them drop away 
without speaking to each other; from thence they went 
home, and a little after : 
*¢ (A short tale to make) 
“< Felli into a sadness; then into a fast, 
‘* Thence to a watch; thence to a weakness; 
‘“¢ Thence to a lightness; and, by this declension, 
“Into the madness wherein now they rave.” 
SHAKSPEARE. 
Their veil is now too much corroded by acids to afford 
much shelter or concealment. The following extract we 
take as a sample of the contents of a little bottle of aqua- 
fortis, that is occasionally referred to by “ the Editor,” 
“the Defender,” and “ the Incendiary,” three principal 
personages of the Catalogue Committee, to occasionally 
strengthen the composition of gall, vinegar, mud, and 
aqua-fortis, this many-headed QCidipus delights to use, 
instead of ink, “ The foregoing are the principal per- 
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formers in the direction of the Loe. They expressly 
excluded all artists from their Body; bul after some time, 
finding they could not go forward without assistance, they 
gained over to their views TeeiuE Gre, the old Head of 
the College. This man possessing great skill, had been 
totally neglected for a period of fifty years by all, 

except the good King Daisy.” Before proceeding any 
further, is there the smallest doubt who is here exhi- 
bited under the flimsy veil of the name of Teelee Gee? 
the wit of the name, however, we must confess, does 
completely escape us; but as yet, their substitute for 
ink has not enough of gall or aqua-fortis; therefore, to 
do it secundum artem, the aid of the chemist must be 
called in for these additions, and for amalgamating them 
intimately, ‘Therefore, to goon with the allegory. “At 
this juncture,” (a period of Teelee Gee’s poverty and dis- 
tress) “ the Manager of the Loe purchased of him a picture 
at the price of 30,000 bars, an enormous sum for.a paint- 
ing in Tombuctoo, but not uncommon in Bambarra... This 
served the double purpose, of enabling them to present 
themselves everlastingly before the pabjic, as the munifi- 
cent patrons of Art, in the person of him they had hitherto 
neglected, and of devoting to their ends one, whose 
interest they had so considerably promoted, and whose 
- Natural vanity they had so highly flattered. From this 
moment,” says this oracle of gentlemanly feeling, 
“ TEELEE Gere seems to have forgotten the dignified 
station he filled in the College, and to have sunk into a 
grovelling dependant on those, whom, in their usurped 
characters of leaders in taste, he ought to have despised.” 
“‘ A little more mud, if you love me,” cries the Incendiary, 
‘¢ your ink is too thin, and not black enough.” “ ’Tis the 
more penetrating,” says the friendly Defender, “ and flows 
more rapidly.” Well, then,” says the Incendiary, “ go 
on.” “ In him his profession is debased ; and all artists 
who possess the feelings and the spirit of gentlemen, view his 
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conduct with regret and indignation.” Bravo!” cries the 
Incendiary. But a truce with trifling; the spirit that 
could dictate this calumny of the venerarle character, who 
is here so bespattered with the foulest “ slime,” does not, 
deserve to be joked with: this is more than a joke, or it 
should not receive our censures; for we love a joke as well 
as any men. “Nor,” continues this paragon of gentle- 
manly feeling and spirit, “‘ do those who make use of him 
respect him more than he is respected by his profession.” 
Nor, we reply, can they; nor should this Catalogue Com- 
mittee judge of others by themselves, for it is impossible 
for any one to “ respect him more than he is respected by 
his profession.” But behold, gentle reader, here peepeth 
forth the cloven foot; remember the cabal that first drove 
Sir Joshua from his chair, expelled the enthusiastic, the 
art-adoring Barry, and afterwards forced the resignation 
of the mild, the amiable, the conciliating “ Teelee Gee ;” 
it is his second. resignation they want; but softly, Gentle- 
men, are ye yet prepared among yourselves to name which 
of your important (pray, Mr. Printer, do not print impo- 
tent) selves shall be his successor ? or, perhaps, ye may be 
forced, as before, to elect an architect, a sort of animal in 
the College, that a bat is among birds: but pray, Mes- 
sieurs, speak for yourselves, and let the public and the 
patrons of the Fine Arts plainly see, your object. You 
admit that “ he had some eminently good. and: amiable 
qualities, which are now iotally eclipsed by vanity, selfish- 
ness, and insincerity.” No, no, Gentlemen, “ Teelee 
Gee” continues what he was; ’tis. you that haye changed ; 
he is the same active, industrious painter he ever was; he 
pursues but one course—will not join your cabal; and 
while others. intrigue, puff, and manage elections in the 
College, he quietly paints at home, leaving others. to find 
his fame; he loves the College as he always did, its stu- 
dents call him father, and he boasts a hopeful and numer- 
ous progeny of children; he feels the good they haye, 
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derived from the Loe or Mart, in being provided with 
what the College both wanted and withheld; and he loves 
and supports the arts, and all who love or practise them, 
for themselves ; ’tis you, Gentlemen of the Catalogue, who 
are at point variable, and on you “ the vanity, the selfish- 
ness, and the insincerity” alone is fixed; but goon; the 
further you explain the tighter you get fixed on the horns 
of your dilemma; and the more you raise or rend the 
veil, the more of your good-humoured countenances will 
beam upon us. “ May the College,” exclaimed Bumsut, 
** find in his successor, one who will feel his own dignity 
and importance,” that is, one who will threaten the stu- 
dents of “ the College” with expulsion if ever they are 
guilty of the high crime and misdemeanour of receiv- 
ing any assistance from “ the Loe” or “ Mart;” “ depend 
on the dignity and importance” (dignity and importance 
again) ‘‘ of the Body who selects him as their head ;” that 
is, ungratefully calumniate the Body, which has furnished 
them with the very bread, as it were, of their art; who 
provided them with pictures of the grandest order of 
merit, adding the first school of colour that ever was esta- 
blished in the kingdom to a petty drawing school: but 
no, no, the progress towards eminence of the students 
was not, what was wanting by the impotent, we beg their 
pardons, the “* important,” the twice-called-in-one-sen- 
tence-important, (as our friends, the authors of the fic- 
titious Rejected Addresses would say), members of the 
College, “ the dignity and importance of the Body who 
‘selects him as’ their head ; one who will consider their 
dishonour as his own:” Amen! with all our hearts; and 
would to God he could expunge and expel their dishonour 
as easily as its causes can be pointed out, and then, per- 
haps, itwould cease ; “ one who will watch over the welfare 
of the Society with an eye, jealous as that of an affectionate 
father for the honour, and credit, and interest of his» 
children.” 


1 
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Let us now slightly take a view of the question between 
the Royal Academy and the British Institutiou. It must be 
evident to all who are acquainted with the history of the 
Art for the last ten years, that the necessity of the establish- 
ment of the British Gallery at the time it was founded, was 
quite palpable. The tyranny of the Academy, monopo- 
lizing, as its members always did, the power of the coun- 
try; their obstinacy in blindly refusing to establish within 
their walls.a school of colour ;* their perpetual squabbles 
on any subjects connected with the Art that was sub- 
mitted to their revision ; all this impressed the minds of 
several distinguished men with ihe conviction, that an 
Institution, which could supply the defects of the other, 
and afford more opportunity to rising youth, would be an 
excellent mode of opening the eyes of the public, and of 
keeping the Academy in decent order. This was soon 
done; and soon, of course, was the hatred of the cabal in 
the Academy visible in all its bilions sickliness. Every 


thing the Directors did was ridiculed with a severity 


that shewed the bitterness of those who exclaimed. All 
their plans were calumniated, all their views undervalued, 
till they themselves, wishing to do good, and hit on some- 
thing that would produce it; instead of despising attack, 
and adhering to one simple plan, and firmly continuing so 
to do, they varied every one as it was in succession 
assaulted; and the consequence has been, that no one 
can feel dependance on their propositions, however well 
they wish them, of trust their labours into their hands; 
though there is no doubt that their perpetual vacillations 
of plan proceeds from the best motives, 

All the artists thus dread the envy of the Academy, and 
the want of firmness in the Institution. The Institution 
finding the native exhibition, not producing adequate 


* They have now established a school of colour, for proposing 
which Barry was expelled! and have sneakingly contrived to get 


Titian’s Bacchus and Ariadne from the Institution, and wanted a 
Cartoon ! 
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funds, resolved, very properly, to bring forward their trea- 
sures of ancient Art, which, while they could: encrease 
the profits of the Gallery, would enlighten the: public 
mind, The cabal were in a fearful heat at this: nothing 
shewed so strongly the meanness of their capacities, the 
pettiness of their views, as the hatred and animosity ex- 
cited in their bosoms by these exhibitions. Instead of 
bowing, with a real consciousness of their own defects, 
before productions sanctioned by the approbation of ages; 
instead of being grateful for this opportunity of informing 
their minds; instead of going daily to study them, and 
returning home, endeavouring to put in. practice from: 
nature, what they had gained from art; they started: off. 
ridiculously alarmed, took advantage of the dawning taste 
of the people, by endeavouring to ridicule them out of 
that admiration they were beginning to feel, and. for 
which the public, not being far advanced in judgment, 
were not able to give reasons: they pressed:on them, be- 
cause they knew they were infants in taste, confused 
their minds, seized that critical moment when: it was as 
likely the public might be influenced to follow a wrong 
road as a right one, in hopes to keep’ them as fond:as ever 
of glitter and folly; in hopes still to make them think 
their pictures were the only works like nature, and all 
other styles, and all other views of art-erroneous, foolish, 
and bad... This has failed; and, like all failings, has made 
the attempters enraged with their own bad passions, and 
urged them this year to make a more “ furious” attempt 
than the last, which: has only more violently exposed ‘its 
authors. Peace to them, poor people! we hope the public 
will still persevere in admiring Rarrae.ee, and Titran, 
and Cuaupe, and Teniers, and Cuyp, and Ruyspagt, 
till they bring the R. A’s. to think a little more modestly 
of their own productions, and with a little more reverence 
of the productions of these illustrious men. 

Suppose we ask, Was a Catalogue raisonné of their 
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Exhibition, compiled in a similar style and manner with 
this of the Institution to be published, we put it to the 
candour of our readers, could it be done with so little 
injury to ¢hetr works, as this has been to those of the 
Institution ? 

-« Let the members” (of the Academy) “ coolly con- 
sider,” continues the authors, “ what is to become of the 
schools, if the Exhibition is to be robbed of its historical, 
its fancy, and attractive pieces.” ‘This is a palpable cry- 
ing out of the Academy at last! of course, what is to 
become of it, if its historical and fancy pieces are with- 
held? Why, it will sink; first, as it has done, in public 
estimation ; and then, as it is doing, in profit. Has the 
author only just discovered this probable consequence of 
their ill-treatment of historical painters, and hatred of 
historical paintings? They have driven Mr. West from 
exhibiting among them; and because he exhibits by him- 
self, and has sold a picture to the Institution, they accuse 
him of deserting his children in the one instance, (poor 
dear little innocent souls!) and infer against him the 
vilest motives in the other. ‘The authors say, supporting 
the Institution will lead to the destruction of the Art; 
and, in our opinion, any historical painter who supports 
the Academy, as at present constituted, assists to degrade 
his own dignity, the dignity of his department, and the 
taste of his country; because, if he be gifted with the 
genius of an angel, what rank can he assume? What 
good can he do to the Art by his plans? What benefit to 
the people’s ? when out of forty members of the Academy, 
there are twenty-one who hate art, genius, and taste, with 
the malignity of weakness; and not being able to share 
their benefits and honours, and being of equal conse- 
quence, naturally oppose, and having the majority, as na- 
turally succeed. No, no! no man of common sense will 
belong to an Institution while imbecility has as much 
power as talent; for farther than as a school for edu- 
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cation, the Academy is a useless and futile, not futile 
only, but a mischievous Institution, as far as regards taste. 

‘The authors of this Catalogue raisonnée, which should 
be more properly and appropriately called, a Catalogue 
deraisonné, assert, that some “ young gentlemen have 
cantoned out a little Goshen for themselves.” May we not 
add, that some o/d gentlemen have, for a long time, appor- 
tioned and monopolized a great “ Goshen ;” but with this 
difference, that the “* Goshen” of the “ young gentlemen” 
is very likely to become the “ Goshen’ of the public; 
while the “ Goshen” of the others, of * the College,” bids 
as fair to become its ridicule. Some of these young gen- 
tlemen are accused of “ associating with but one sort of 
men (those of their own calibre), living separate from those 
who could inform” “ their ignorance.” There are some, 
we know, who do live separately from those, who would be 
more likely to contribute to, than inform their ignorance; 
and men of their own calibre are men of noble views and 
powerful intellect; they, naturally enough, prefer such 
men to others of petty views and pettier capacities; they 
prefer to have their ideas reflected with force, or roused by 
opposition, to daudling over a council tea party, or being 
harassed by the meanness of whispering envy, the hy- 
pochondriae groanings of conscious feebleness, or the 
whining malice of affected regard. They choose to live 
separately, because they can act with more decision for 
the benefit of that art they profess, than in subjecting 
their views to the judgment of those who have neither 
hearts to feel, nor understandings to comprehend their 
scope: they have no ambition to place themselves ona 
level with creatures propagated in the lassitude of nature’s 
fainting fits, or to put themselves in the way of a thousand 
little mortifications that impotence can always plant in 
the path of genius, when raised to equal rank, “We pre- 
sume-to think, that this living alone, surrounded by the 
works of the greatest of men, although in a little Goshen, 
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is a method more likely to approach excellence, than impu- 
dently to ridicule the experience of ages. | 
We have now shewn, ‘and, we trust, with truth, a part 
of the drift of these pamphlets; yet we should not do our 
duty to the interests of the Republic of the Fine Arts, 
which is here so furiously attacked, did we not complete 
our picture. We have shewn, that not even the sacred 
profession, the venerability of a green old age flourishing 
in youthful fecundity, and rich ia honour, can shield its 
possessors from the vituperations of these sages. One 
picture they “ would not touch with a pair of tongs,’ 
“except for the purpose of insinuating it between the bars 
of a well heated kitchen range ;”’ which is parallel to the 
wish of an important member of “ the College,” when told, 
that if a few of the bad pictures were burnt, it would in- 
crease the value of the good, and was asked which he 
would select for destruction, replied, “ Oh, 7d burn ’em 
all.” Doubtless such a conflagration might remove many 
rivals; but till the memory of them was obliterated, 
their ‘‘ important” pictures would not replace them as 
examples of beauty and sublimity in art. The higher and 
better the character, the more venerable and dignified the 
man, the more. he seems to expose himself to the vaunted 
“ blowings up” of “ the incendiary” “ Mr. Peter,’ “ the 
defenders” and Co. or they would not so grossly have 
calumniated the venerable Sir Abraham Hume, who is 
perfectly unknown to us, but whose real character is well 
known to a large circle of admiring friends. This worthy 
character’s patronage is attributed to vanity; and for the 
suke of a miserable pun, he is called a “ Sham Abraham:” 
he is not a patron, but ‘a purchaser,” ‘ a pawnbroker,” 
one who would lend less “ than an ordinary pawnbroker 
with the sign of the three balls,” if his ignorance did not 
make him mistake his calculation. As one more proof 
among many of the discriminating and intelligent criticisms, 
contained in this Catalogue Raisonnée, four pictures by 
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Ludovico and Annibale Caracci, Guercino, and Pietro da 
Cortona, are “ lumped together” and pronounced “ not 
worth a straw,” from the “ simple circumstance alone” 
that they (the Cataloguers) “ do not really remember any 
thing abont them.”. This is nothing extraordinary, for 
some men are so inflated with their own ‘ importance,” 
that they cannot “ really remember any thing about” 
merit superior to their own. The heads of our Saviour and 
the Apostles by Lionardo da Vinci; the Cartoons for the 
great picture, by that immortal artist, of the Last Supper 
at Milan, are dismissed as “ things,” and another fling at 
' the parsons, as the clergy are elegantly and facetiously 
called in these pages—is eagerly caught at; they are very 
wittily called portraits of mémbers of the ugly club, held 
at some cider cellar; and the author of this article appears 
critically versed, probably from experience, in the exact 
quantity of “ tobacco smoke,” “ spray of cider, ale and 
spruce beer bottles,” that it will take to injure “ curious 
portraits.” The St. John of Domenichino, from the 
Giustiniani palace, is elegantly termed “a lubber,” a 
« fellow under sentence of death for robbing a hen roost,” 
“an uninspired idiot,” &c. &c. in the same inspired 
“ oentlemanly” style. 

The Assumption (No. 81.) by BEato A. DA FIEsSOLE, 
is compared to gilt gingerbread or a pattern for a sampler. 
Now we differ entirely with regard to this little Gothic 
specimen of simplicity. If the Cataloguers had looked 
close into it, they would have observed an infinite variety 
of character, varied hair, noses, eyes, mouths, and chins, as 
nature varies them—not of one family. They have no 
pretensions indeed, to putty or wax, or pallette-knife- 
scraping beauties—but great pretensions to sweet expres- 
sions and an unaffected air, which feelings have touched 
all of genuine taste who have examined it, and who could 
see through the gold and Gothic ignorance in which they 
were enveloped. 
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To our feelings, natural character and chaste simplicity, 
expressed in a hard rude manner, are infinitely preferable, 
and promise more, than senseless expression and no 
character at all, clothed in glitter and falsehood; and it 
would be well for the British school if it could go back 
again to this Gothic truth without selection, but still truth 
in a degree—the truth which is the only foundation on 
which to build the higher truths, and thus afterwards raise 
the art to rank with poetry. 

“Our readers will no doubt think we have given sufficient 
extracts from this refined and elegant work, and we would 
here close them, but for a curious piece of logic or arith- 
metic, we do not know which to call it, in “ the conclusion,” 
where the veil is bountifully removed, and we are treated 
with a “ peep behind the curtain,” in answer to a question, 
«© What do the Directors (of the British Institution) do for 
the arts, in comparison to (with) the Academicians?” 
« They subscribe a hundred guineas once. The Academi- 
cians give their fifty guineas annually.” Aye, do they? 
Yes, says the Incendiary, or one of the defenders, or Cousin 
Peter—“ for!” what think you, gentle reader! “ let them 
divide the profits of the exhibition, and they would share to 
that amount !” Bravo, disinterested, important, and digni- 
fied gentlemen! so you would “ share the profits of the 
exhibition.” Oh, doubtless, for what could be more fair, 
more equitable? forty important gentleman to share the 
profits of an exhibition arising from the contributions of 
the profits of three hundred and fifty artists!! To this we 
will agree, and hold it as a challenge, that let the Academy 
next year, in the annual invitation for pictures from the 
out-door artists, announce their intention of exhibiting no 
works but from Academicians, then we will allow the Aca- 
demicians to “share the profits of the Exhibition,” according 
to this most modest proposition ; then let the great body 
of English artists, students of the British Institution and 
all, make another exhibition of their own, and let the public 
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judge between them. So then, this liberal sharer in the 
labours of others, argues that these “ relinquishing” 
gentlemen, “ who display their abilities, in favour of the 
education of their brethren ;” demand, and on the afore- 
mentioned grounds, “ Who then is most a putron, the 
Director or the Academician?” This is completely the 
argumentum ad absurdum, for never before did a question 
arise as to who was “ most a patron,” the patron or the 
patronised. 

The authors seem to be of that class of unhappy beings, 
who failing in their efforts, experienced public neglect ; 
and their morbid vanity, leading them to call this neglect, 
eaprice, which was the result of their own apathy, now 
stimulates them to regain their own estimation by furious 
reyenge; they seem mortified that the bustle of art and 
patronage serve only to disturb their repose, without 
benefitting their interest; and envious of praise they will 
never deserve, unhappy at the sight of excellence they can 
never attain, they goad themselves into calumny, to relieve 
the irksomness of their own thoughts and hide the malig 
nity of their intentions; regardless of the consequences, 
happy if they can only degrade all to their own level, and 
confuse every thing in the wretchedness of their own 
impotent despair; they are thus pushed to be coarse where 
they want to be witty, and struggle to attract by violence 
what nature has denied them the power to do by ability; 
but, alas! he who tries to sweeten the venom of his own 
bosom, by vilifying what he fears, under the pretence of 
regard to public benefit, will find that he is only adding 
acid to the poison already within him, and that though he 
may amuse the ignorant and gratify those, who are as 
spiteful as himself, he will be despised by all, who have 
capacities to make distinctions, and ultimately have cause 
to execrate the maiice of his own heart. 

But it is to be hoped that the nobility and men of 
property will see the vileness of the attempt, and not be 
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the dupes of it, but continue to persevere in sending their 
fine pictures annually to the Gallery, not fearing the malice 
‘and wilful ignorance of the authors of this Catalogue 
raisonée ; for nothing would gratify the malignity of them- 
selves and their compeers so much, as to see the Institution 
relinquished in disgust, the patron fatigued with the ingra- 
titude and irritability of the cabal, and the young artists 
again left at their mercy, with no hopes of attracting public 
notice but by submission to their envy. For if the authors 
of this Catalogue can but prevent fine pictures from being 
sent, by their ridicule, their object will be gained. We do 
not mean to say that the Institution has not given cause 
of complaint, far from it, for it has been their attempt, as 
well as that of the Academy, to compel the artists to ex- 
hibit exclusively at one. But in the exhibition of fine 
works we affirm they are decidedly right, and we earnestly 
beg them to persevere in their determination. Every well 
wisher to the art would rejoice to see them adhere to one 
plan, that plan best adapted to advance historical painting ; 
and we sincerely hope they will so adhere—that they will 
now have done with caprice, and whim, and noyelty, that 
they will yearly exhibit the best pictures, and two of the 
Cartocns regularly; and that when they (the Cartoons) 
are all gone through they will begin again—that they will 
regularly give commissions to the most deserving,—that 
they will regularly present each commission as finished, to 
a good and public situation ;-—that they will use their interest 
with the government of the country to vote pictures as they 
vote statues—let them but do all this, and all this they may 
do,—and they may then defy the snarling and malice of 
intriguing malevolence; the artists will again regard them 
with pleasure and exert themselves for their patronage, 
depend upon their honour, and rely upon their support. 
We however allow with great willingness that the latter 
part of the Catalogue is written in a more reasonable 
style; and had the whole resembled it,.it would have 
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had ten times the effect. . There must/be no committee of 
taste between the artists and the public; the Prince and 

the Ministers must apply at once to the artists of established. 
reputation, for if they propose any thing to the Academy, 

they will be disgusted with its squabbles; if to the.Com-= 
mittee of Taste, they will be annoyed with its indecision. 
The only plan likely to give full effect, to discriminating. 
and judicious patronage, is to propose every scheme to the 

artists best qualisied, without reference to the Academy 

as a body, for as a body it is “ null and yoid,” and to con- 

fide in their advice, as always did the princes and patrons’ 
of former times. 

With these remarks and casual quotations, we leave our’ 
readers to judge tor themselves of the tendency and. merits 
of this. Catalogue raisonnée ; to which we should not 
have given so much room, had we not feared its mischiev- 
ous effects in deterring the Patrons of the fine arts from 
their ultimate objects: but we trust their good sense and 
discretion will lead them to return to, and persevere in, 
the right track, whence they may have from. the. best 
motives deviated, in spite of these scoffers and revilers, who 
knowing the meanness of their own souls, estimate every 
man, as they know they must estimate themselves, 


Campaigns of Field Marshal Arthur, Duke of Wellington. 
Prince of Waterloo, &c. $c. &c.. Describing the most 
celebrated Battles gained by the English Armies under 
the orders of this General, from the taking of Serin- 
gapaiam to the memorable Day of Waterloo. Gallignsti 
Paris,1816 Parts First and Second. | 


Tuis work is announced as to consist of four parts, the first 

two of which have just reached us; each part is to con- 

tain six prints and an illustrative description in French and 

English. The prints in the first part begin with his Grace’s 

campaign in India: first, the capture of Seringapatam in 
VOL, I P 
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1799. The Battle of Assaye, Sept. 23, 1803. Srd. The 
Assault of Fort Gawilghur, taken December 17th, 1803. 
4th. The Battle of Roleia, August 17th, 1808. 5th. The 
Battle of Vimiera, August 2Ist, 1808. 6th. Passage of 
the Douro, 11th May, 1809. 7th. The Taking of Oporto, 
12th May, 1809. 8th. Battle of Talavera, 27th and 28th 
July, 1809. 9th. The Battle of Busaco, 27th September, 
1810. 10th, Lines of Torres Vedras, October, 1809, March, 
1810. llth. Battle of Fuentes de Onor, 9th and 10th 
May, 1810. 12th. Taking of Almeida, 11th May, 1810. 
This is a high compliment paid to us by our Gallic neigh- 
bours, and is executed with a praise-worthy impartiality. 
The engravings (finished etchings) are from the well known 
and deservedly admired hand of Dupiesst Bertavux, 
from the designs of Marriner, which savour strongly of 
the French school of art, and have metamorphosed all our 
gallant countrymen, Highlanders and all, except costume, 
into perfect Frenchmen. 


Epochs of the Arts, zncluding Hints on the use and progress 
of Painting and Sculpture in Great Britain. By Prince 
Hoare. Murray, London, pp. 364, and appendix, pp. 60. 


Tuis interesting volume, from the pen of the Honorary 
Secretary for Foreign Correspondence of the Royal Aca- 
demy, presents a fair survey and just estimate of national 
interest in the arts of design, and of their reward and 
patronage in England. Under this latter head, Mr. Prince 
Hoare considers that which is derived from the Royal 
Academy, and laments that “ no minister of the sovereign 
council, no ycice amidst his parliament has shared with 
him (the revered founder of the Academy) the honourable 
task of fame? Shail he,” asks the learned Secretary, “ re- 
main the insulated Patron of the Fine Arts?’ The times 
are slightly altered since these questions were put, but 
the deficiencies in that body are still what the author of 
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this enquiry left them, when he enumerates “ a library, 
original statues, original pictures, models in architecture, 
enlarged sources of instruction ;” and we might add, en- 
larged views of art, as among “ the desired and requisite 
provision of the Royal Academy.” He duly appreciates 
the patronage derived from the British Institution; ba- 
lances its merits and defects; gives an adinirable éhapial 
on the education of painters, and proposes the establishment 
of painting in the Universities. He then considers the 
ultimate prospects, and probable epoch of the aris of design 
in England, recommends them to the attention of govern- 
ment, and their employment in public halls, churches, and 
palaces; reasons forcibly on the powers and dutities of a 
state, relatively to the fine arts, and on the causes of 
eminence in the arts of design in the celebrated epochs of 
foreign states, and on the bindtoyaidat of them in England 
for national purposes; to which is added a valuable renee 
of extracts, observations, and miscellaneous notes, eluci- 
datory and confirmatory of the body of the work. 

By this analysis, our readers will perceive the importance 
of this work to the interest of the fine arts; which we 
trust will find its way into the hands of every artist, 
connoisseur, and patron of the fine arts in the kingdom. 


Of Statuary and Sculpture among the Ancients, with some 
account of Specimens preserved in England. By James 
Dallaway, M.B. F.A.S. Murray, London, 1816, pp. 


418, and numerous engravings and wood-culs. 


Tue learned and travelled author of ‘this excellent work, 
commences with a history of the invention and practice of 
Seulptare and Statuary in Gréece, Egypt, and Etruria, 
referring, where possible, to existing specimens. He 
attempts a definition of beauty, yet acknowledges it is 
scarcely possible to be defined. He then gives a disserta- 
tion on “bas-reliefs,” Terra Cotta, Hermaan Statues, and 
P@ 
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Busts, and a valuable descriptive catalogue of size, number, » 
and value of various statues. Mr. Dallaway then proceeds, » 
with an account of the Sculptors and Statuaries of Greece, » 
to the destruction of Athens, enumerates their schools of 
sculpture and most celebrated Artists, to the decline of the 
art,and the establishment of Sculptors at Rome, with a well 
written criticism on the Roman sculpture in the Consular . 
age; and from the Augustan to the decline of the art, with 
an estimate and description of the various works during 
that important period. He next considers the state of 
Sculpture, after the removal of the empireto Constantinople, 
and proceeds to that most interesting and novel epoch of 
the arts so poetically described in our last number, by 
THompson, the discovery of the antique statues in Italy. 
The collections of sculpture and statuary at Rome;: their 
materials and restorations are then given, with the collec- 
tions made by the different Princes and Nobles of Europe 
particularly the ARUNDEL, the Ecremont, the BLUNDEL, 
the Lanspowng, the TownLeE1AN, the Exein, &e. &c. 
in England. The restoration to the owners, of the Napo- 
leon Collection, is considered, with just reflections on that 
important act of justice. | 

It is impossible in our limits, to do any thing like justice 
to this excellent work; for extracts, or quotations, cannot 
describe its merits. As a work of reference, the learning, 
and knowledge of the subject, which it evinces, together 
with the manner of its execution render it indispensible 
to the library of an artist. Nor should we omit the gra- 
phic outlines, which are from the hand of a most amiable 
and ingenious lady, nearly and dearly allied to the author ; 
yet although he deprecates criticism from them, as being 
“ not the works of a professional artist, but the contribu- 
tion of friendship and genius,” they possess in a high 
degree fidelity and spirit, with a facility of drawing: the 
human figure, rarely acquired by females. 
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Boydell’s Illustrations of Holy Writ, being a Set of Copper- 
plate Engravings, calculated to ornament all Quarto and 
Octavo Editions of the Bible, and sold in Parts, without 
the Text. Engraved by Isaac Taylor, after the Designs 
of tsaac Taylor, jun. Parts 1. I]. and WI. London 
published by Messrs. Boydell and Co. Cheapside. 


THeEse graphic illustrations of the Bible, the works of a 
mere youth, possess originality of conception combined 
with just feeling and intelligence of the subject, in a consi- 
derable degree ; yet, that.indispensable correctness of draw- 
ing and proportion, which can only be acquired by close 
study, great perseverance and toil, (which, we are sorry to 
learn, his. health will not permit), but without which great 
eminence in Art cannot be reached, are yet wanting in the 
designs of this ingenious youth. The conviction of Adam is 
full of horror and pathos. The Adam and Eve driven out 
of Paradise, hand in hand, with penitent steps and:slow, in 
a scene as dreary and as waste, as imagination can depict, is 
rich in conception and feeling... Babel is finely imagined ; 
a pyramid, like a colossal mountain; its base extending be- 
yond the confines ofan immense city lost in its vastness ; and 
its apex above the picture, below which the clouds float, as 
on the Andes or the Alps, without a single figure, is in a 
grand and effective style. The Destruction of Sodom is a 
fine effort of the kind, and so, in fact, are the majority of 
them ; they beam with intellect, far removed from common- 
place or imitation; have few faults but those of execution, 
and should be considered but as sketches for future pictures. 
They are well engraved by the artist’s father; and will form 
excellent illustrations of the sacred volume, gratifying to 
those whose taste and feelings lead them to examine below 
the superficies. 
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Atheniensia, or Remarks on the Topography and Buildings 
of Athens. By William Wilkins, A.M. F.A.S. late 
Fellow of Gonvil and Caius College, Cambridge. Murray, 
London, 1816, pp. 218. 


Mr. WiLkiNs, whose numerous works and writings, dis- 
play his taste and knowledge of architecture, has here 
presented the students and lovers of that art, with a 
valuable little work on the architecture of the best school 
of the Greeks, accompanied by a correct map of Athens 
and its vicinity, with the sites of the principal edifices deli- 
neated thereon; for which, his residence at Athens, 
rendered him peculiarly qualified. Mr. W. confirms the 
accuracy of his predecessors SrUART and REVETT; agrees 
with Mr. Payne Knight, as to the part occupied by Phi- 
dias in the construction of the Parthenon, and as to the 
value of the Elgin Collection, which he stated before the 
Select Committee of the House of Commons; and again 
repeats, that he entertains “a different idea as to their 
merits, from that of his Lordship ;” “ was apprehensive 
that the public avowal of an opinion contrary to that of an 
hest of admirers, might be construed into an attempt to 
depreciate their worth, and withheld the publication until 
the question between his Lordship and the public, as to their 
supposed value, should be decided.” Now, with every ac- 
knowledgment of Mr. Wilkins’s professional abilities, and 
few are more willing than ourselves to make this acknow- 
ledgment, we do not think that an earlier publication of 
_his work could have influenced the Committee in any 
way, particularly after he had given them the same opi- 
nion at their Board; therefore it was a pity that the public 
should have been deprived, even for this short time, of his 
valuable remarks. De gustibus non est disputandum, is a 
maxim as old as the language; but among those whom 
Mr. Wilkins, somewhat contemptuously, calls “ an host of 
admirers” are Canova, Flaxman, Westmacott, Chantrey, 
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West, Haydon, Lawrence, and “ a host” of other eminent 
artists, connoisseurs, and antiquaries.. With this exception 
the work is a valuable addition to our stock of nneateysaral 
knowledge. 


Memorandum on the Subject of the Earl of Elgin’s Pur- 
suits in Greece. Second Ldition, corrected. Murray, 
London, 1815, pp. 100. 


We congratulate our country, that ater the lapse of so 
many years, the incalculable acquisition of the Elgin 
Marbles, of the collecting of which the present work a an 
account, is now added to the national stock by the wisdom 
of Parliament; which we hope will lead to the most.im- 
portant results, for it forms a very striking epoch in the 
history of our Arts. “ When will the minister arise,” says 
the Editor of the Classical Journal on this very subject, 
“who shall have the taste and the policy to propose’ to 
Parliament, the employment of one poor million in esta 

‘blishing a National Repository of Arts, amid the hun- 
dreds of millions that are expended in objects, of doubtful 
success!” The first Ministry of the Regency, have the 
honour of being the first who have expended something, 
though but a trifle in a pecuniary amount, on Art, and of 
having given a splendid and important, commencement of 
such a “ National Repository of Arts,’ to a country the 
most fitted to possess and use them in Europe, 


The Rejected Pictures, &c. with descriptive Sketches of the 
several Compositions by some ci-devant and other cogno- 
scenti, (being a Supplement to the Royal Academy’s 
Catalogue of 1815); to which are added a few of the 
secret Reasons for their rejection. By a distinguished 
Member of the Hanging Committee.. Kirby, London, 
1815, pp. 112. 


Tuts is a droll, satirical and pungent little work, slightly 
deteriorated by ill nature; but. upon the whole well calcu- 
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lated:to raise a laugh. The Editor is supposed to be a 
member of the Hanging Committee, and under the garb 
of alist of rejected pictures, some of which are portraits, 
deals his satire and his panegyrics with no sparing hand, 
As a specimen, we will select a few. 


No. 26. The Society of Architects. Vide Court Calendar, 
1815. 


He describes the various members; whose names and 
occupations we omit, as they are to be found where 
referred to; yet, we shall observe, no one can belong 
to it, however able, unless he has been to Rome; he 
then says, “ the grouping of this picture is excellent, 
and the characteristics of the several members of the 
Society are marked with unusual fidelity.” 

«You must know they have been abroad.” Conanera. 

‘¢ But when, and where?’ Opvirer. 

“Non cuivis homini contingit adire Corinthum ?”’ 
This picture was returned to the Exhibitors for a 
supposed mistake in the title; no architects of the 
names mentioned being kuown. A letter from the 
‘Society referred the Committee, in rather indignant 
terms, to JOHNSON, where was found :” 


(14 


“¢ Ancuirect, sub. a contriver of any thing.” 
“The Committee saw their error, but it was too 
late.” HANGMAN. 
No. 50. The Steeple of St. Ann’s, Soho. 
“ Onno, bulbosus.”” Rousspau. 
For the rest of this article we refer to the work. 
No. 56. Bust of H t D—v—s, Esg. M. P. 
“¢ Davus sum non Ckdipus.” Terence. 


No. 77. Portrait of L——h H——t, Esq. Editor of the 


Examiner. 





“ There is myself, videlicet, myself.’ SuHAKSPEARE. 


“The Academy do not like examiners.” HANGMAN. 
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No. 141. Head of W. Th d, Esq. R. A. intended for 
Messrs. R—nd—ll and Co. and not for the Royal © 
Academy. 





“A certain man, a silver-smith, which made silver shrines 
for Diana, and brought no small gain unto the craftsmen.” 
- Sr. Paut. | 


No. 186. A Lusus Nature, in the Cabinet of the R—y—-/ 
S—c—y, painted for Mr.P—ne Kn—t. 
There was something so equivocal in this picture, that 
even the unfettered minds of the Ac~d—m—ns 
were startled. HANGMAN. 


A Letier from the Chevalier Antonio Canova; and two 
Memoirs read to the Royal Institute of France. on the 
Sculpture in the Collection of the Earl of Elgin. By the 
Chevalier E. Q. Visconti, Member of the Class of the 
Fine Aris, and of the Cluss of History and. Ancient 
Literature ; Author of the Iconographie Grecque, and of 
the Museo Pio-Clementino. Murray, London, pp, 221. 


Tue Chevalier Visvonti is acknowledged to be one of the 
most able and accomplished archaiologists in, Europe. 
Hearing of the fame of the Elgin Marbles, he resolved to 
visit them; and with Canova, and other _ illustrious 
artists, has paid them the highest reverence, as works of 
Art, which embrace “ the grand and learned style of the 
Laocoon, the Torso, and the hero in combat, called the 
Gladiator: the same ability in the expression of the skin, 
the same life, inspired, if we may use the term, into the 
inanimate stone: the same harmony in the proportions, 
and the same perfection in the unison of the whole work.” 
He incontestibly proves them, from history, from cha- 
racter, from style, to have ‘‘ been imagined and directed 
by Phidias, and even executed, in part, by his. chisel.” 
Thanks to the British Parliament and the perseverance of 
Lord Elgin, and some others, of the warmest friends to 
British Art and fame, the question may now be considered 
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as set at rest ; in spite of the short-sighted oppugners of the 
grand and beautiful in Art, whose visual rays can reach no 
farther than the polish of a chimney ornamentin sculpture, | 
or the finish of a miniature in painting; who would de- 
grade Phidias and Praxiteles to alabaster carvers, or petty 
brass-foundets, and Michael Angelo and Raffaelle to 
miniature painters, or bookseller’s picture makers. But to 
return to the work; it posseses, beyond the title, a valua- 
ble Catalogue of the Marbles, drawn up with mach abi- 
lity; and, the Memoirs possess research, learning, and 
taste. The letter from Canova is well known; and we 
rejoice to find it connected with so able, so useful, and 
valuable a work, as this of the Chevalier Visconti. 


Remarks on Antiquities, Arts, and Letters, during an Ex- 
cursion in Italy,in the years 1802 and 1803. By Joseph 
Forsyth, Esq. Second Edition. Murray, London, 1816, 


- 


pp. 479. 


Few travellers appear to have taken with them more ade- 
quate resources for a tour in Italy than Mr. Forsyth: he | 
embraces in himself critical acumen, great knowledge of, 
and a fine taste for the Fine Arts, and the result has been, 
the production of a work of the greatest interest and value ; 
a sure guide in that wilderness of bad taste, Rome, which, 
with all its excellencies and grandeur in size, and the vene - 
rability of its authority, possesses more towards corrupting 
the taste of a young artist, particularly of an architect, than 
all the other cities of Europe added to each cther. While a 
mere amateur of the picturesque, or a self-dubbed anti- 
quary, would have given general praise to the Colosseum, 
he does not content himself with only this deserving pane- 
gyric, but belly and truly, points out to the superficial ad- 
mirer its glaring faults. ‘‘ Some of the arcades,” says this 
investigating traveller, “ are grossly unequal; no moulding 
preserves the same level and form round the whole ellipse ; 


1 
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and every order is full of license. The Doric has no ¢ri- 


glyphs nor metopes, and its arch is too low for its columns; | 
the Jonic repeats the entablature of the Doric: the third 
order is but a rough cast of the Corinthian, and its foliage 
the thickest water plants ; the fourth seems a mere repeti- 
tion of the third, in pilasters ; and the whule is crowned by 
a heavy attic.” We quote this as aspecimen of the research 
of the author, and to exhibit a specimen of his style, which 
is, throughout, pleasing, and the matter highly instructive. 


We have no hesitation in saying, that these “* Remarks” will 


form a most valuable companion in a tour through that 
country of Antiquities and of Arts, particularly to an artist, 
and one of the best preparatives to a course of study of the 
painting, sculpture, and architecture of Italy, that we know. 


Footsteps to Drawing, according to the Rules of Perspec- 
tive, explained in familiar Dialogues, for the use of 
Children and young Persons; and illustrated by a Series 
of progressive Lessons in twenty Plates of Examples, 
calculated to combine a knowledge of Perspective with 
the Practice of Drawing, and to lead the Begginner 
imperceptibly to an acquaintance with the principal 
Rules of that useful Art. By John George Wood, 
F.S. A. Lecturer on Perspective at the Royal Institu- 
tion, &c. Longman and Co. London, 18106. 


Mr. Woop has very clearly described his object in his title 
page; and has attempted the laudable task of teaching the 
knowledge of perspective, with the very first rudiments of 
drawing ; he shews to the infant artist, the reason why lines 
slope down or up, as they recede from the eye, instead of 
copying the drawing-master’s examples, without knowing 
why. In this object he has succeeded ; and if any one will go 
through this little work, (which is addressed to the humblest 
capacities in dialogues between a mother and a child,) with 
care, we doubt not but he will be able to sketch the com- 
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mon. appearances of nature with tolerable fidelity, will 
find his hand obey his knowledge better, than the unculti- 
vated and unpractised eye; and with a moderate share of 
practice and recurrence to his first principles, in time the 
most complicated. 





Art. XIII. Biography and Necrology of eminent 
Artists lately deceased. 


Memorr of the late Mr. James Burnet. 


Mr. Burner received the rudiments of the Art at the 
Trustees Academy in Edinburgh, under the direction of 
“Mr. Grauam; an artist, whose name it would be injustice 
“to mention, without taking notice of his great knowledge 
in the theoretical, and practical parts of the Art ; and of his 
great pains, at all times, to communicate to his pupils 
what he is so largely in possession of himself. 

In 1811 Mr. B. came to London; when, from the 
opportunity he had of examining the best works of the 
Dutch school, so convinced was he of the little progress 
he had made in colouring, and the other essentials, which 
are every thing in the department of the Art he had 
chosen, that he may be said to have only then commenced 
his studies ; so little applicable (in our opinion) is an aca- 
demical education to the humbler and picturesque walks of 
the Art. 

Aware of the want of interest, and of the monotony 
attendant on Cattle-pieces, he endeavourea to introduce as 
much action and expression as possible, by always supposing 
astory; and from his bad state of health, and great love for 
rural affairs, being constantly in the fields, he became ac- 
quainted with every circumstance which takes place in a 
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village through the various changes of the year. To 
heighten the interest, and give a greater variety to his 
pictures, he exhibited his figures under the various effects 
of rain, sun-shine, cold, or wind. In his picture of * Cattle 
returning home ina Shower,” (in the possession of Sir T- 
Baringe,) he has introduced every thing that could in any 
way characteristise the scene : the rain-bow in the sky ; the 
glittering of the rain upon the leaves; the dripping poul_ 
try under the hedge; the reflections of the cattle on the 
road; the girl, with her gown over her shoulders, all tend 
with equal force to illustrate his subject. If under the in. 
fluence of heat, the clouds appear stationary; the air 
sultry; the cattle in the water, or inactive on its banks ; 
the herd-boy sheltered, and his dog panting, all indicating 
the effects of the “ noontide ray.” By attending thus 
closely to the observation of nature, nothing escaped him 
that could be at all applicable to his art; even “ the 
swallow twittering from the straw-built shed,” or (with 
Cunningham) “ darting through the one-arched bridge,” 
were not considered too trifling for the embellishment of 
his works. ‘To such feeling for the rural and picturesque, 
he added an excellent eye for colour; if his subject re- 
quired it, he ventured with boldness into the deep, rich 
tones of Rembrandt ; as in his picture of “ the Key of the 
Byre,” in the possession of the Earn or Coventry, 
and in one of his last works in the possession of Joun 
Turyver, Esq. Yet when he wished, he dipped his 
pencil with equal certainty in the silvery aud luminous 
tones of Cuyp; to those who are at all acquainted with the 
difficulty of guiding the eye from one extreme to the 
other, this will appear to be the greatest praise. 

Having said so much of his excellencies, it may be ex- 
pected some notice should be taken of his defects; 
some of which arose from his great love for the pictu- 
resque, which certainly forms the basis of this style of 
painting. His cows looked often too lean, from the 


, 
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darkness of the shadows, and his wish at all times to give a 
richness to the outline: this he, in some of his last pieces, 
got rid of, though many of the pseudo-critics have perhaps 
yet to learn, that the best milch cows are the leanest. His 
sheep, from possessing their fleece, hanging in all the luxu- 
riance of nature—tora off from them in scrambling through 
the hedges or furze, were said, with more acecuracy than 
truth, to be too much like animals dying of the rot; 
there are other faults, however, which might be mentioned 
with more fairness; but when we consider that his short 
life was a continued struggle with disease, we trust it will 
be considered but fair to leave them where he has left them 
himself, surrounded by beauties of such magnitude, that 
they appear but as trifles. 

As a man, he was less vulnerable, possessing the most 
amiable disposition, with a strength of mind equal to the 
most abstruse subject; and a judgment and taste, indica- 
tive of that character, which often attends consumption—of 
which he died on the 27th of July last, at the premature 
age of only 28 years. His principal pictures are 
The Shower, in the possession of Sir T. Baring, Bart. 
A similar subject, J. Carpenter, Esq. 
‘The Key of the Byre, —-—-—————._ Earl of Coventry. 
Crossing the Brook, ——-—-—————_ Earl of Egremont. 
Cowboys and Cattle, —-—-————-—_ Earl Camden. 
Breaking the Ice, ——-———————_ Dr. Wm. Burnet. 
Milking, —_——————_ A. Oswald, Esq. 
Crossing the Bridge, ——-——--————_ J. Allnutt, Esq. 

A similar subject, -———————-— H.L. Thomas, Esq. 
Inside of a Cow-house, —-————-——= John ‘Turner, Esq. 
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Art. XIV. Transactions and Occurrences of British 
and ForBIGN ACADEMIES and SocIETIES THAT PATRO- 
‘NISE and ENCOURAGE THE FINE Arts. 


\ 


Rovat Acapemy.—The exhibition of the Royal Academy, 
has closed since our last, after one of the least productive 
seasons in remembrance; and the schools and library have 
since been opened to the members and students, as formerly. 
The school of colour, is indebted to the master and wardens 
of Dulwich College, for the loan of some excellent specimens 
of this branch of the fine arts, which, if duly studied, must 
be productive of improvement. 

Before the publication of our next number, the Royal 
Academy will have to execute, one of its most important 
functions, that of electing Associates from the great body of 
English artists, who, conformably to the Rules of the 
Academy, exhibited at the last Exhibition, have placed their 
signatures in a book for that purpose, have made the 
quantum sufficit of bows and congées to the Academicians 
for their votes, and been the most active in their personal 
canvass. That the public may know how far the Academi- 
cians* do their duty, in electing the most eminent of the 
candidates, according to their obligation, we subjoin from 
authority a correct list of candidates for this honour; viz. 


PAINTERS. 
Joseph Allen. H. B. Chalon. 
W. Alston. John James Chalon. 
H. P. Bone. Joseph Clover. 
Adam Buck. John Constable. 
C. Carbonier. Richard Cook. 


* In the Catalogue raisonnée, which is the avowed champion of 
the Academy, the authors say the Academy has been unanimous in 
all the late elections, inferring that the elections were right, because 
the Academy was unanimous. Delightful reasoning! a specimen of 
the film which bedims the faculties of all when once elected. | 
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PAINTERS. 
Abraham Cooper. James Lonsdale. 
Charles Cranmer. J. Martin. | 
Arthur William Devis. Fred. Nash. . 
L. Francia. Alex. Nasmyth. 
Andrew Geddes. i Wm. John Newton. 
John James Halls. Arthur Perigal. 
G. H. Harlow. H. W. Pickersgill. 
John Harrison. C. M. Powell. 
George Jones. James Ramsay.. 
T. C. Hoffland. George Samuel. 
Samuel Lane. Geo. Watson. ' 
John Laporte. John Wright. 
SCULPTORS. 
E. H. Bailey. Francis Leggat Chantrey’ 
ARCHITECT. 


Jeffrey Wyatt. 


Britisn InstiruTion.—The Directors of this Institution, 
have successfully exerted their influence for the benefit of © 
British art, by obtaining leave from the respective proprietors, 
that the Cartoons, and many other of the finest works of their 
last exhibition, may be left in their rooms for the use of such 
artists as choose to make use of them, either as examples of. 
drawing, composition, or colouring. 

Many artists and students are daily making use of. this: 
important privilege; and their exertions, particularly those. 
of Mr. Haydon, (who has suspended his work upon his great 
picture, till he has drawn every head as large as the originals 
from those inimitable productions of Raffaelle; for never is 

“ the draughtsman’s toil superfiuous in his eye.” Suze.) 


reflect the highest credit on those gentlemen who are 
thus employing themselves, and prove the great utility 
of the Institution; which we hope and frust, in spite of 
malicious clamour, will steadily pursue its way. -The 
future works of the pupils of this school, will most gratify- 
ingly evince the utility and necessity of placing high and 
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difficultly attained perfection, before their eyes, and amply 
repay the genuine patrons for their toil. The directors have 
obligingly accommodated the students with stages and other 
conveniences for their important occupations. 





Art. XV. Absiract of a Report from the Select Committee 
of the House of Commons, on the Earl of Elgin’s 
Sculptured Marbles, &c., of the Evidence delivered 
before them, and of the subsequent Debates thereon, in 
both Houses of Parliament. 


"Tus select committee, consisting of Henry Banxzs, Esq. 
- chairman, Hon. F. Douglas, W. Fitzhugh, Rt. Hon. Wm. 
Huskisson, Rt. Hon. Chas. Long, John Wilson Croker, Esq. 
Rt. Hon. Vesey Fitzgerald, Chas. Wm. Wigmore, Esq. 
Richard Hart Davis, Esq. Sir Geo, Clerk, John Nicholas 
Fazakerly, Esq. J. P. Horner, Esq. R. Wellesley, Esq. 
James Dawkins, Esq-Wm. Smith, Esq. Sir Thomas Ackland, 
and Rt. Hon. S. Wallace, were appointed on the motion of 
the chancellor of the Exchequer, by the honourable House 
of Commons, on the 23d Feb. 1816, to enquire into the 
important question, “ whether it be expedient that the col- 
lection mentioned in the Earl of Elgin’s petition presented 
to the house on the 15th day of February last, should be 
purchased on behalf of the public; and if so, what price it 
may he reasonable to allow for the same.” 

~The committee made their report to the house on the 
25th of March, which was ordered to be printed for the use 
of the members. We should have given it at full length in 
this work, had ‘not such a step been rendered unnecessary, 
by a handsome and reasonable publication by Mr. Murray, 
of the whole of the report and evidence. It is our intention 
therefore to give a brief and faithful abstract of the same, 
with the additions of the subsequent debates, referring such 
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of our readers as wish to possess the entire report, to the 
aforesaid work of Mr. Murray. ray 
The committee divide the subject veferiad to them, into 
four principal heads: the first of which refers to the autho- 
rity by which this collection was acquired: the second, to 
the circumstances under which that authority was granted: 
the third, to the merits of the marbles as works of sculp- 
ture, and the importance of making them public property, 
for the purpose of promoting the study of the Fine Arts in 
Great Britain: and the fourth, to their value as objects of 
sale, which includes the consideration of the expense which 
has attended the removing, transporting, and bringing them 
to England. To which the enlightened, learned, and inde- 
fatizable committee, have added some excellent observations 
upon what is to be found in various authors, relating to these 
marbles. 

Pursuant to their orders, the select committee met on 
the 29th of February, and having called Mr. Bankes to the 
chair, proceeded to the examination of the witnesses required 
to prove those several authorities, circumstances, merits, 
and value, as objects of sale. 


Tue Ear of Excin’s EVIDENCE. 


The first witness who was called, was the Earl of Elgin; 
and the substance of his evidence, in reply to the several 
questions put to him, was, that in 1799, the period of his 
lordship’s nomination to the embassy to Constantinople, the 
idea of making drawings, casts, &c. from the antiquities of 
Greece for the benefit of the fine arts of England, was 
suggested to him by Mr. Harrison, the architect of Chester, 
who was then working for him in Scotland. Upon this 

‘suggestion, enforced by many valuable and conclusive 
remarks, his lordship communicated his plan very fully to 
his acquaintances in London, and mentioned it as an affair 
of the highest national importance, to Lord Grenville, the 
late Mr. Pitt, and the late Mr. Dundas, and their answer 
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was entirely negative. Lord Elgin then applied to such 
artists as were recommended to him as efficient for the pur- 
_ pose, particularly to Mr. Turner, the present professor of 
perspective in the Royal Academy, to go on his lordship’s 
account; but the required terms, conditions, and expenses, 
were altogether out of his reach; therefore nothing pre- 
paratory was done in England. In Sicily, his lordship met 
Sir Wm. Hamilton, to whom he explained his views, and 
from whose enlightened mind he received every encou- 
Tagement. Sir Wm. also obtained from the king of Naples, 
permission for his lordship to engage Lusicri, his painter, who 
was then employed in taking picturesque views of Sicily, for 
the Sicilian government. This artist went with Mr. Hamilton 
to Rome ; and, upon the plan arranged by Sir Wm. Hamil- 
ton, engaged two architects, viz. Sig. Balestra, a distinguished 
architect, and Sig. Ittar, a young man of promising talents, 
two modellers, and a figure painter, of the name of Theodor, a 
Calmouk, who for several years, at Rome, had equalled the 
first masters in the drawing of the human figure. They 
reached Constantinople about the middle of May, 1800, and 
as the French were then in possession of Egypt, no attempt 
could be made. ‘They were however sent to Athens, but 
for several months could have no access to the Acropolis, 
except for the purpose of drawing, and that at an expense, 
from August 1800 to April 1801, of a fee of five guineas a day. 

During that period they were employed in the buildings 
in the low town of Athens, And in proportion with the 
change of affairs, the facilities of access were increased to 
them, and all English travellers; when about the middle of 
the summer of 1501, all difficulties were removed, and they 
obtained access for general purposes: which facilities were 
continued till his lordship’s departure from ‘Turkey in Jan. 
1803, at which time he withdrew five of his six artists, and 
having sent home every thing that was in the collection, he 
continued Lusieri, with instructions, means, and powers 
to carry on the same operations to the extent that then 
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remained to make it more perfect, till 1812. But from the. 
period of 1803, till the present day, and during his lordship’s. 
imprisonment in France, he has acted without interruption, 
in the enjoyment of the same facilities. 

The permission given to his lordship, was in writing, it 
dressed by the Porte to the local authorities, and is more 
fally detailed in the report of the committee ; but we wish to 
impress strongly on the minds of our readers, particularly 
those who may think, that if Lord Elgin had not brought 
them here, they would still have remained an ornament to 
their original buildings, that Mons. de Choiseul had the 
" same permission, which was to draw, model, and remove; 
and that some of the things which he did remove, are now » 
in the Elgin collection. | 

Nor should we omit to describe his lordship’s plan, sib 
was most essentially calculated to serve the three branches 
of the Fine Arts in every respect ; viz. to draw every thing 
that remained, and could be traced of Architecture; he 
brought home a piece of each description of column, capt- 
tals and decorations of every description: frizes and 
moulds, and in some instances, original specimens ; and 
the architects not only went over the measurements that 
had been before traced, but by removing the foundations, 
they were enabled to extend them, and to open the way to 
further enquiries, which have been attended with consider- 
able success. ‘The following quotation from his lordship’s 
evidence, must be conclusive, as to what would have been 
the fate of those invaluable relics, had he not secured them 
to his country’s arts and fame as he did. | 

“ Fyom the period of Stuart’s visit to Athens, till the time 
I went to Turkey, avery great destruction had taken place. 
There was, in the neighbourhood of Elis and Olympia, ano- 
ther temple, which had disappeared. At Corinth, I think 
Stuart gives thirteen columns, and there were only five 
when I got there; every traveller coming, added to the 
general defacement of the statuary in his reach: there 
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_are now, in London, pieces broken off within our days; 
and the Turks have been continually defacing the heads ; 
and in some instances, they have actually acknowledged to 
me, that they have pounded down the statues to convert 
them into mortar. It was upon these suggestions, and with 
these feelings, that I proceeded to remove such of the sculp-_ 
ture as I conveniently could. It was no part of my original 
plan to bring away anything but my models.”—His lordship 
was again subsequently examined by the committee on the 
first of March, principally as to their expense and value. 
The Right Hon. Charles Long was then examined on the same 
points, and stated his opinion that the Collection was worth 
more than 30,000/. Wm. Hamilton, Esq. was then called 
in, and confirmed his lordship’s statement, from his own 
knowledge, having been presentat Athens during the removal, 
of the sculptures—gave a comparative statement of the 
Eein, the PHyeaA.ian, the Aucetna, and the TowNELEY 
marbles; and from the price they fetched, and the expenses 
Lord Elgin had incurred, he valued the former in detail, and 
in a commercial point of view, at 60,800/. exelusive of 
several things which he did not value. 

The committee then assembled on the 4th of March, 
«Henry Bankes, Esq. in the chair,) and commenced with 


Tue Evipence or JosepuH Notiekens, Esa. R. A. 


This eminent sculptor, whose taste has been as much 
refined by study and travel, as his execution has been by 
practice, said he was well acquainted with the collection, 
thought them the finest things that ever came to this coun- 
try, and classed them with the finest in Italy. With regard 
to those in Lord Elgin’s collection, he esteemed the Tarszus 
and the Nerruns, finer than any thing in this country. 
The basso rilievos he ranked in the first class of art — 
declined an opinion as tu their value; but reckoned them 
‘very much higher than the Towneley marbles for beauty. 
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The Theseus he esteemed of as fine sculpture as the Apollo 
Belvedere. 


Tue Examination or Joun Fraxman, Esa. R, A. 


This gentleman, who holds the important situation of 
professor of Sculpture in the Royal Academy, and is well 
knewn for the elegance and spirit of his desigus, was well 
acquainted with the Elgin marbles. He compared them 
with those in the Pope’s' Museum, and other Galleries of 
Italy, which are mostly groups and statues, while thése are 
mostly basso rilievos, and differ in that respect ; and in the 
single figures being fragments. He considered them the 
most excellent of their kind, that he had seen, and had 
every reason to believe that they were executed by Phidias, 
and those employed under him’; quoting classical authori- 
ties in support of this opinion. He could not compare the 
Theseus with the Apollo Belvedere, preferring the latter, 
though he believed it to be only a copy, as possessing more 
of ideal beauty; but esteemed the Theseus before the 
Torso Belvedere. Mr. Flaxman gave his reasons for his 
certainty that the Apollo was a copy, and that the original — 
was of bronze, which being long, inconclusive, and not 
relevant to the subject before us, we refer our readers, who 
wish to know them, to the evidence at length. He reckoned 
them as superior to, and of greater antiquity, than the | 
PHYGALIAN and the TowNLEIAN, and differed with Canova 
as to the relative merits of the Theseus and the Hyssus ~ 
Canova thinking them upon an equality, and Mr. Flaxman, 
the Ilyssus very inferior—was convinced if he had an op- 
portunity of considering it with Canova, of bringing him 
over to his opinions. 


EXAMINATION OF RicHarpD WesrmacotrT, Esq. R. A. 

This eminent sculptor, who is well known for the excel- 
lence of his public works, is also well acquainted with the 
marbles in question, and rated them of the first class of art. 
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Two of them he presumed to be unequalled, and would 

oppose them to any thing he knew in art, which is the 

River God and the Theseus, and with respect to the two 

principal groups of the draped figures, he considered them 

also, of their kind, and in point of execution, very superior 
to any thing in this country. In regard to the Theseus, and 

the River God, as compared with the Apollo Belvedere, and 

the Laocoon, he esteemed them infinitely superior to the 

Apollo, but thought it a difficult thing to answer in regard 

to the Laocoon, particularly in applying to the execution ; 

the surface of the latter being entire, and of the others, not 

more than one third remains. He could not decide as to 

preference, between the River God, and the Theseus, but 
would say that the back of the latter, was the finest thing in 
the world ; and that the anatomical skill displayed in. front 

of the Ilyssus, is not surpassed by any work of art; as com- 
pared with the figures that are on Monte Cavallo, he consi- 
sidered them equal, in regard to nature and form; but 
superior in playfulness of parts. He also considered them 
as superior to the Townley and Phygalian marbles ; but had 
not considered them at all with a view to value in money. 
Mr. Westmacott’s reasons for considering them as superior 
to the Apollo, are given in a clear and philosophical style, 

worthy of his good sense and discrimination; he says, 
‘© Because I consider that the Theseus has all the essence 
of style, with all the truth of nature; the Apollo ts more 
an ideal figure.” 


EXAMINATION oF Francis Leceatr Cuantrey, Esa. 


Mr. Chantrey, whose rise as a sculptor has been so rapid, 
was also well acquainted with these marbles, and placed. 
them unquestionably in the first class of art. Thought them 
of so different a style of art from the Belvedere Apollo, and 
the Laocoon, that he drew no comparison. Reckoned the 
basso rilievos in the same high class of art; and that the 
alto rilievos were formed according to the same principles. 
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The draped female figures, as applied to their situation, he 
placed also in the first class; but if they were for the inside 
of a building, he should say they were not in the first class. 
Had not considered them with a view towards its value in 
money. Reckoned them superior to the Townley and 
Phigalean marbles, and thought them not the worse for not 
having been retouched. 


Tak EXxaMINATIOoN or Cuarwes Rossi, Esa. R.A, 


This gentleman, who is also a sculptor, was well acquainted 
with the Elgin marbles, and reckoned them the finest he had 
ever seen 5 superior both to the Apollo Belvedere and the 
Laocdon. Reckoned the frieze of the procession in ‘the 
highest class of art. ‘* T should say,” continues Mr. Rossi, 
‘they were jewels.” Had never examined the’ collection 
with a view to its money value. Considered ‘the Greek 
marbles lately brought to the British Museum as materially 
inferior to any of those of Lord Elgin. 

The committee again met on the 5th of March, Tieng 
Bankes, Esq. in the chair, and proceeded to 


THe EXAMINATION oF Sin THomas LAwRrENCE, Knt, R.A. 


This eminent painter was also well acquainted with the 
marbles, and considered them in the very highest class of 
art; thought they would be of a very essential benefit to 
the arts of this country, particularly in a line of art which 
he had very seldom practised, but which it is still his wish 
to do, namely, historical painting. He had seen the antique 
sculpture which was formerly in Italy very recently in 
Paris, and though he thought it rather. difficult to judge of 
their comparative merit with the finest of the Elgin Marbles, 
he yet thought the latter presented examples of a higher 
style of sculpture than any he had seen. He considered 
them as of a higher class than the Apollo Belvedere, 
because there is in them an union of fine composition and 
very grand form, with a more true and natural expression 
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of the effect of action upoa the human frame, than there 
is in the Apollo, or in any of the other most celebrated 
statues. He placed the Elgin Marbles comparatively 
above the Townley Collection, and that, that superiority 
related both to the fitness of the Elgin Marbles for forming 
a school of art, and their money value. _ He thought the 
Panathenaic procession of equal merit throughout. In 
reply to the question whether he thought the great truth 
and imitation of nature that he had stated these marbles to 
possess, added greatly to their value? Sir Thomas replied 
that it did. considerably, because he considered them as 
tnited with grand form. There is in them that variety that 
is produced in the human form, by the alternate action 
and repose of the muscles, that struck him particularly. 
‘«[ have myself,” says this accurate delineator of the 
human form, “a very good collection of the best casts from 
the antique statues, and was struck with that difference in 
them, in returning from the Elgin Marbles to my own 
house.” He declined making a comparative. estimate 
between these marbles and pictures; thought the Theseus 
the most perfect piece of sculpture, as an imilation of 
nature, he had ever seen; but as an imitation of character 
he could not decide, unless he knew for what the figure 
was intended. 


EXAMINATION oF Ricnarp Payne Knieurt, Eso. 


_ This distinguished connoisseur said he was acquainted 
with the Elgin Collection, had looked them, not only 
formerly, but on this occasion, with reference to their 
value. Of things extant, he reckoned the finest works 
among them in the second rank; they are very unequal; 
none of them will rank with the Laocoon and the Apollo; 
and observed that their state of preservation was such, their 
surface being mostly gone, that he could not form a very 
accurate notion. He thought from their style that some 
of them were of the time of Hadrian, the River God, 
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certainly, and admitted it as the finest in the collection; 
of the Theseus, he had some doubts. He considered the 
draped figures as possessing but little value, except from 
their local interest, from having been part of the temples. 
The metopes he ranks among the first class of relief, but 
they are very much corroded, and some of them very poor. 

Mr. Payne Knight then delivered in a written paper of 
observations from Plutarch’s life of Pericles; a list of prices 
paid to Roman dealers, within his knowledge, for important 
articles now in this country, with observations on their 
value, and thought each of them (viz. the Discobulus of the 
Townleian, the Marquis of Lansdowne’s Hercules, Mr. 
Townley’s basso-rilievo of the feast of Icarus, the Venus 
of the same collection, and the Marquis of Lansdowne’s 
Mercury) worth more than any two articles in Lord Elgin’s 
collection, especially the latter, which is in his judgment, 
of better sculpture; and both are a thousand per cent. better 
an preservation, which has always been considered as of the 
utmost importance. He then proceeds in the same paper 
to value the articles serzatim, except the drawings, of which 
he declares he does not know the value, and estimates them 
with those exceptions at 25,000/. but does not conceive 
they would fetch near half this sum if they were to be 
publicly sold. 

He founded his opinion of their being of the time of 
Hadrian from Spon and Wheler, whose observations he 
acknowledged to be very loose; did not recollect that Spon 
and Wheler mistook the subjects of the eastern for the 
western pediment, nor does he recollect that Stuart proves 
the fact ; considers the Belvedere Torso, which he believes 
to be a copy of Lysippus’s Hercules, as superior in value to 
the Theseus. Did not know the value put upon it in the 
collection of the Louvre. He valued Lord Lansdowne’s 
collection at 11,000/. and the prime cost about 70004. he 
made various comparisons between other collections and 
the Elgin, but most of his remarks and opinions were in 
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opposition to the foregoing eminent artists; considering 
the Phygalian superior foot by foot, laying great stress on 
the superior state of preservation of other collections. ‘He 
had examined the under parts of the River God, which he 
said “ was differently finished from the first rate pieces ; 
there are no traces of the chisel upon it; it is finished by 
polishing. In the Laocoon and the things of first rate 
work, supposed to be originals, the remains of the chisel 
are always visible; that is my reason for calling these of 
the second rate.” Yet he immediately after admits that 
. the marks of the chisel are not visible either on the Venus 
de Medicis or the Belvidere Apollo, the latter of which he 
thinks a copy from brass. He then enters into a learned 
dissertation onthe modes of ancient sculptors inscribing 
their works. Says,that Phidias, on the authority of Plutarch, 
did not execute the works of the Parthenon. Thinks the 
Elgin Marbles only valuable as a school of art, and would 
not sell as furniture. Thinks Lord Elgin entitled to the 
gratitude of the country and a remuneration from govern- 
ment, beyond the amount of his estimate. Admits Messrs. 
Nollekens, Westmacott, and Flaxman, to be competent 
judges of ancient works of art; that the art of sculpture 
has not advanced in this country since the importation of 
this collection, and that the best thing ever done in this 
country, is the monument of Mr. Howard, by Nollekens, 
many years ago. | 


ExAMINATION oF WiLLIAM WiLkiINs, Eso. 


“Is acquainted, as an architect, with the architectural 
parts of the Elgin Marbles—reckons them of the highest 
order, and of great importance that they should become 
public property—thinks there’are no considerable pieces of 
architectural remains in that collection which were not 
known before by drawings or engravings — conceives them 
of the age of Pericles—was at Athens in 1802, when Lord 
Elgin was in the act of removing them-—thinks that draw- 
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éngs and models would convey all the information that these 
fragments will—does not think they lose any thing as 
models of instruction, by being removed from the edifices 
to which they originally belonged. Admits the accuracy 
and correctness of Stuart’s publications, from having 
measured many of them himself; that the temples are not 
in the least injured, as schools of art, by the removal of 
the sculptures. Thinks the notion that they are the works of 
Phidias, to be a mistake, and if divested of that recommen- 
dation, that they lose the greater part of their charm. 
Does not believe Phidias ever worked in marble at all. 
Pausanias mentions two or three instances only, and those, 
he says, are rather doubtful; and thinks the words of 
Plutarch clearly prove that Phidias has nothing at all to 
do with the works of the Parthenon; does not think, as 
detached figures, that they are fit models for imitation; but 
taking the whole together, the general effect is beautiful, 
as they add to the architecture. Has lately visited Rome, 
says there are many things in the (now dispersed) collection 
of the Louvre very far-superior to the generality of the 
Elgin Marbles, and thinks that in this kingdom we have 
some finer statues than in the Elgin collection; thinks the 
Venus of the Townley collection is one of the finest statues 
in the world, and the Hercules of the Lansdowne collec- 
tion is equally fine. | A itsh 


Qn the 7th March the Committee re-assembled, HENRY 
Banks, Esq. in the chair. 
EXAMINATION oF Taytor ComBeE, Eso. 

This gentleman, who holds a high situation in the 
Archaiological department of the British Museum, was 
examined principally as to the Coins and Medals collected 
by Lord Elgin—gives a learned and satisfactory account 
of them, and is of opinion they are worth 1000 guineas. 


4 


- 
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On the 8th March, Henry Banxs, Esq. in the chair. 


The Earu or ABERDEEN, attending by permission of the 
House of Lords, was examined, 


As his Lordship was there at the time of their removal, 
as to the sensation of the inhabitants of Athens, who ap- 
peared indifferent as to their removal; as to the state of 
the two pediments, his Lordship reckons them in the highest 
class of art, and unquestionably of the antiquity which is 
attributed to them. Thinks they were in great danger of 
destruction before their removal. Considers them as 
superior in style, as works of art, to the Townley; but in 
some respects less valuable from their deteriorated state. 
His Lordship then states at some length, his opinion of 
their value in money, which he estimates at 35,000/. bat 
was confident that the late government of France would 
have given a greater amount; and is not at all certain 
that some of the governments of Europe, notwith- 
standing the present state of their finances, might not 
be disposed to exceed that also. Thinks no private. tra- 
veller could have accomplished their removal, and 
instances an unsuccessful attempt of his own. to open 
some of the barrows and.mounds on the plain of Troy; 
that the expense of Lord Elgin must have been very great ; 
in his valuation he only includes the marbles, the inscrip- 
tions, and the sculptures—thinks none of them the works of _ 
Phidias—though he has no doubt the whole was executed 
under his immediate direction, and that there is no work 
existing incontestibly the work. of Phidias; that the Phy- 
galian marbles, though very fine, are not so interesting as* 
the Elgin; that there is no doubt but that Lord Elgin’s 
are greatly superior. 
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ExAMINATION OFJouNn Bacon Sawry Morrirt, Eso. 
M. P, 


This gentleman describes the state of the Parthenon 
when he was at Athens in 1795; when he was there, the 
Turkish government totally neglected the care of such 
marbles as were loose and thrown down, but prevented any 
from being removed which were standing and in their 
places; he himself was thwarted by the French minister in 
a negociation he was making for the removal of one or two 
pieces of the frieze that was thrown down and neglected 
among rubbish ; relates the manner in which M. Choiseul 
obtained his marbles. Esteems the Elgin Marbles as the 
purest specimens of ihe finest age of Greece; and of the 
first consequence to the progress of art, that they should 
become the property of the public. Does not estimate 
any money value for them. | 


Examination oF Joun Nicoras FazerKerzy, Ese. a 
MEMBER OF THE COMMITTEE. 


This gentleman was at Athens in 1810 and.1), and con- 
siders that all the marbles: there were in danger, from the 
avidity of travellers; and agrees generally with Mr. Wilkins 
as to the state of the Temple. He saw the /gina marbles 
in 1811, and thinks very. little of them for beauty, but very 
highly for, their antiquity: and their rarity. Mr. Galley 
Knight,:and himself, were very anxious to purchase them for 
the British Museum. They were the property of two 
English gentlemen, Messrs. Cockerell and Foster, and two 
Germans. The English proprietors offered to relinquish 
their share: of the. profits, in hopes they should come to 
England; and at the suggestion of Sig. Lusieri, who was. 
requested to value them, they offered the.two Germans 
20002. which, with the sum the English proprietors gene- 
rously offered to relinquish, implied they were worth 4000/. 
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“Lith March, 1816. Henry Bankes, Esq. in the Chair. 
EXAMINATION or ALEXANDER Day, Esa. 


_' This gentleman, who has passed many years of his life in 
Italy, has seen the best works in sculpture in that country, 
and who formed the magnificent idea of taking a cast for 
the Colossal figures on the Monte Cavallo, now exhibiting 
at the King’s Mews; was well acquainted with the Elgin 
collection: ranks them in the first class of art, knowing 
nothing superior tothem. Reckons the Theseus and the 
Ilyssus, as in the highest class, and comparing them ‘with 
the figures on Monte Cavallo, thinks they seem to cor- 
respond as if they were the production of the same master ; 
but makes a distinction between the two figures on Monte 
Cavallo, ranking that which is called the work of Phidias, 
as the best. He thinks the style of the sculpture of the 
Ilyssus, and the ‘Theseus, superior to the Apollo Belvedere, 
The Torso, and the Laocoon, as they conform more to what 
artists call sublimated nature. Has never examined the 
Elgin marbles with a view of estimating their money price ; 
cannot take upon himself to put that estimation upon such 
fine objects of art, not being capable of pecuniary estima- 
tion, liaving no intrinsic value, but depending on taste. 
Considers the celebrated Barbarini Faun, which has’ been 
lately sold for 3,000/. sterling, with all the risk and expense 
of moving it from Rome, as very inferior to the Theseus. 

The dlyssus: he also considers'as superior to the nfo eeai 
BF aun. 


13th March, 1816, Henry Banxes, Esq. in the chair. 
EXAMINATION OF THE Rev. Dr. Pairie Hunt, LL.D. 


The examination of this’ learned and revd. gentleman, 
who was chaplain and occasional Secretary to the embassy, 
related’ principally to the same objects as Lord Elgin’s, 
whose statements he corroborated, and furnished additional 
explanations relative to the permission granted by the Porte 
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to his lordship as ambassador from England, then a most 
favoured Power. - 


SUMMARY OF THE OPINIONS OF BENJAMIN West, Esa. 
President of the Royal Academy; delivered in writing, in 
answer to questions sent to him, his health not permitting 
him to attend the committee. 


The worthy and venerable president declares himsele to 
be well acquainted with the Elgin collection, having drawn 
the most distinguished of them the size of the original mar- 
bles; and ranks them in the first class of dignified art, 
brought out of nature upon unerring truths, and not on” 
mechanical principles. He considers the Theseus, the 
Ilyssus, the breast and shoulders of the Neptune, and the 
horse’s head as the most excellent, and the draped female 
flzures, as in the first class of grandeur, and with the eques- 
trian troops, of the same antiquity and period with the 
Theseus. He ranks the Metopes in the grand and simple 
style of composition ; and with regard to their being the 
work of the same artists, thinks one mind pervades the 
whole; but they were not executed by one hand. He 
pronounces the equestrian groupes in the frieze’ of the pro- 
cession to be without example: they do not appear to be 
efforts of the human hand, “ but those of some magie 
power,” which brought the marble into life. He thinks the 
_ Metopes superior in their finishing to the frieze, and many 
of them more appropriate to the studies of sculpture, than 
the less polished groups in the frize; but the energies of 
the latter he pronounces to be without an example in art, 
except the expulsion of Heliocdorus, and the invading army 
of Rome under Attila, by Raffaelle in the Vatican. These 
two works, says the president, embrace the same soul, as _ 
they sprung from the marbles under considerations which 
were communicated to Raffaelle by his pupils, whom 
he sent to Athens, and other parts of Greece. He per- 
ceiyes only one mind and one hand in all that animated 
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ihature, of which the groups are composed, and thinks the 
same hand which produced this frieze, was capable of pro- 
ducing the metopes, and the large figures. He estimates 
the Apollo Belvedere, the Torso, and the Laocoon, as sys- 
tematic art, and that the Theseus and the Ilissus stand 
upreme. He considers it of the highest importance that 
the collection should become public property, and that it is 
the finest that ever presented itself to this country, not only 
for instruction in professional studies, but also to inform the 
public mind in what is dignified in art. He considers, that 
great improvement of our British artists, may be expected from 
this acquisition, as i¢ is in these marbles which is seen the 
source from which they grew, and that source is now as 
open as when they were carried into being, because it came 
from nature which is eternal ; and as RAFFAELLE was bene- 
fited by them, so may our British artists. To such works as 
these which have appeared but once in the world, he cannot 
set any pecuniary value, in competition with the mental 
powers, which are to be seen in them The close imitation of 
nature, visible in these figures, adds an excellence, which 
words are incapable of describing, but sensibility feels it. 
He has drawn from and studied the figured groupes of men 
and horses; whether in studying them he has added to the 
celebrity of his pencil, he leaves the select committee to 
determine, on viewing his two works, subsequent to, and 
founded on, those studies, viz. Christ in the Femple, and 
Christ rejected, both of which are before, and well kaown 
‘to, the public. He has never seen any works of sculpture 
which prove themselves so incontestibly the works of the 
greatest artists, as the Theseus, the [lissus, and some of the 
metopes, or so valuable as models for artists, notwithstanding 
the partial loss of surface and mutilation. He has seen and 
examined the Phygalian marbles at the Museum, and finds 
groups and figures among them deserving of praise, but 
greatly deficient in the just proportion of heads, legs, and 
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arms, besides the draperies being much confused in their 

folds ; yet when taken in the whole, they are an acquisition 

to the country, although inferior to those which are here 

from the temple of Minerva.—In comparing the Theseus and 

the [lissus, with the Barberini faun, and their comparative 

money value, he reckons the three figures to be in the very 

highest class of art, and the very able restoration of the 

mutilated parts of the latter, renders it more agreeable to 

view as a whole, but not more valuable, or superior in style. 
of art, or equal to the figures of the Theseus, or the Ilissus. 

Respecting their money value, he thinks them on a balance, 

in their mutilated state ; but in the refinement of what is 

transcendant in art, as in the Theseus and the Ilissus, he 

cannot put any nominal value. He judges the Elgin mar-. 
bles, from their purity and pre-eminence in art, above all 

others he had ever seen. | 

(To be continued.) 


Arr. XVI. OccAstoNAL, DESCRIPTIVE AND CRITICAL 
CATALOGUES, OF THE MOST SPLENDID COLLECTION 
OF WORKS OF ART IN GREAT BRITAIN, © 


Descriptive and Critical Catalogue of the Collection of 
Pictures painted by British Artists, from Subjects se- 
lected from the History of Great Britain, for, and in the 
possession of, Alexander Davison, Esq. In the order 
in which they are arranged at his House in St. James’s- 
square, London. 


Ir it were asked, what contributed most to the great per- 
fection of the celebrated masters of the foreign schools, we 
should, unhesitatingly reply, PATRONAGE and EN COURAGE- 
MENT. If the great patrons of those days had formed their 
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collections from the works of deceased artists, either froma 
fear of buying what they were uncertain were money- 
worth, or of giving commissions for what might not be 
worth their notice, or, from a purblind admiration of the 
works of those who could add no more to their stock, and 
thus depreciate their value; where now would have been, 
the immortal and invaluable works of RarFraELue and of 
MicHAELANGIOLO ? where, and what would have been 
one-half of the great painters, whose works now form 
such an illustrious commentary on the propriety, the 
judgment, the discerment, of the patrons? ‘“ Hewers of 
wood and drawers of water ;” or what is, perhaps, as bad, 
insignificant painters of insignificant portraits. Patronage 
is speculation ; when Julius If. ordered Raffaelle to paint 
the chambers of the Vatican, and commissioned the untried. 
powers of Michelangiolo to decorate the Capella Sistina, 
was not that speculation? Could he have insured before- 
hand the certainty of value received? No! such mer- 
cenary, such picture-dealing views never entered his 
mind. More lofty, more refined, more generous, were 
the patrons of Art in those days; and the fruits of such 
patronage sprung up liberally, producing that abundant 
harvest of celebrity which emblazons the illustrious names 
of Julius, of Paul, of Leo, of Lorenzo, of Chigi, and of 
Francis. , 

Are these lofty, refined, and generous views, the objects 
of the’ patrons of our days, and of the highly-gifted and 
promising school of British painters? We fear not. The 
dread: of abortive promises; the fear of being derided for 
purchasing trash, or of giving commissions to worthless- 
ness, too much actuates them; and thus arises the fond- 
ness for old pictures; the increasing value of well known 
and authenticated good modern works; the preference of 
letting the painter work from his own stock, and purchas- 
ing, when done, if approved by the cognoscenti; but if 
below mediocrity, that. very mediocrity, perhaps, arises 
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from the artists’ want of means. The world now knows 
nothing, of the failures that such commissions have occa- 
sioned ; only recording and emblazoning the more glorious 
Instances of success. 

It therefore becomes a principle of duty, to record and 
celebrate those distinterested patrons, who, by employing 
and calling forth the energies of our native artists, for the 
love of Art alone, may elicit another name from our coun- 
trymen, that may form a worthy trio with mittee and 
with Michelangiolo. 

‘In this department of our work, we shall always give the 
preference to such collections and to such patrons; for 
rather would -we see one commission given, than two 
existing pictures purchased. ‘True patronage will encou- 
rage, foster and employ, regardless of speculation or risk 5 
and if it stumble on two Beeotians, no doubt but ‘its libe- 
rality will be amply rewarded in its third selection. 

We shall not, in the present instance, enumerate those 
who do thus patronize; but they are many, and increas- 
ing; and our pages shall regularly swell with their collec- 
tions, But among them there are few, perhaps none, who, 
like this truly liberal patron, the munificent owner of the 
present select collection, have given so many commissions 
in the highest walk of Art, to living artists. 

More Nan ten years ago, the idea of forming a Gallery 
of British Pictures, painted expressly for the collection, 
suggested itself to the mind of Alexander Davison, Esq., 
an opulent banker, residing in St. James’s-equare; who, 
at the same time, was one of the first and most liberal 
subscribers to the British Institution, the greatest pro- 
moter of the splendid idea of erecting a naval column by 
subscription, and the friend and executor of the immortal 
Netson. As the history of this affair is curious, interest- 
ing, and important, we shall give a brief sketch of it, 
doubting not but it will be received by all lovers of the 
Fine Arts with interest and pleasure. 
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Mr. Davison, from a modest diffidence in his own 
| powers. of discrimination, as well as from a want of suffi- 
cient leisure, communicated the subject to the late 
Mr. Valentine Green, the well-known mezzotinto scraper, 
who was then Keeper of the Gallery of the British Instita- 
tion; and at length opened the subject in a letter to that 
gentleman, whose great knowledge of Art and artists, 
particularly of his countrymen, was well known ; and who 
from his situation at the Institution, was peculiarly eligible 
for this very agreeable office. 

To him, therefore, the following plan for forming the 
series of pictures described in the following catalogue was 
committed ; which proposed that the artists should each 
submit.a list of three subjects, from English History 
to Mr. Davison, to make his choice of one from each to 
be painted; thereby leaving them the entire advantage 
of having selected their own subjects. Intending to mark 
this collection distinctly from others of their works, it was 
made. a condition, that each artist should introduce his 
own portrait in the picture he painted. 

On a certain day, Messrs. West, TRESHAM, SMIRKE, 
Devis, Wi1k1e£, Coptey, Nortucote, WeEsTALL, 
and Mr. Young, met at the house of Mr. Davison and 
submitted their subjects ; he proposed giving them all an 
equal sum each, to be settled among themselves. After 
sufficient deliberation, in the absence of their patron, they 
settled a price ; to which Mr, Davison acceded, with the 
proposition of an addition of fifty guineas each, to urge 
them to their best endeavours; and the result has been, the 
production of the following pictures; which are worthy 
of their masters, are chef-d’ceuvres of the school, and 
unique for their various qualities as a collection. 

Entering the great dining-room from the library, which 
is also filled with English pictures, on the left hand of the 
door, facing the-windows, is— 
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No. I. : eo ENS 
Shnry Perey, fifth Earl of Northiombealaaddh spree 
_ the Princess Margaret, eldest daughter of Henry the 
Seventh, to Sakits the Fourth, King of Scotland, at 
‘Lamerton, two miles beyond Berwick, Svea he and his 
nobles were attending to receive her as his Queen. By 

James Norrucore, Esq. R. A. | 
In the centre of the picture is the Princess Margaret, 
eldest daughter of King Henry the Seventh of England, 
under a canopy of state, modestly presenting her hand to 
the King of Scotland, who graciously receives her ; behind 
her is Henry Percy, fifth Earl of Northumberland, into 
whose charge the Princess had been given by the King 
her father; and who now delivers up his high trust into 
the hands of the Scotch King. 

Behind the King of Scots, are the Archbishop of St. An- 
drew, and other Scoteli lords ; in which group the portrait 
of the artist is introduced, 

The King’s train-bearer holds his sword, copied from 
the one which was taken by the English at Flodden 
Field, and now preserved in the Herald’s College; toge- 
ther with his ring, which is also represented in the picture 
on the little finger of his left hand. 

The grouping of this picture is well arranged ; the cha- 
racter and expression of the personages excellently ex- 
pressed; and being a full dress, or gala subject, has given 
occasion to a cisplay of brilliant colouring. It is one of 
the happiest efforts of Mr. Northcote’s pencil. 


No. If. 
OvER THE Door. 

The Wife of the Neat-herd rebuking King Alfred, Jouko 
had taken refuge in their cottage disguised as a peasant) 
for having suffered. her Cakes to burn, which she had 
committed to his care. By Davip WILK18, Esq. R. A. 

in the centre of the composition, Alfred is represented 
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sitting, with his bow, on which he had been employing 
himself, in preparing it for use. 

To the right are the neat-herd, with his wife and 
daughter, who are just come in with some fuel for the fire. 
The wife is reprimanding Alfred, as the cause of the 
burning of her cakes; and the daughter is endeavouring 
to save what remains of them, by blowing them with her 
mouth ; while the neat-herd himself (knowing his guest to 
be the King), is afraid that his good nature will be oyer- 
come by his resentment, from the rude expressions and 
irritating language of his wife. The young man* in the 
back-ground to the left, with the game on his back, is a 
peasant returned from hunting; and the woman he is 
talking with is an inmate of the house, employed in 
kneading the dough, in preparation on its being made into 
cakes for the family, | 

The interior of the cottage is appropriately filled with a 
variety of rustic implements and utensils, denoting the 
station its inhabitants held in that early period of ciyilizae 
tion in Britain. The harp of Alfred is also introduced, 
suspended on the wall. | 

Every thing connected with the name of Alfred is dear 
to an Englishman’s feelings; and in this picture the 
painter has represented, one of these amiable traits of good 
nature and affability, that so strongly characterized this 
truly great king. The subject is congenial to Mr. Wil- 
kie’s pencil, and the cottage and its accessories, the pea- 
sants and their costume, are faithfully selected, and beauti. 
fully painted. Alfred the Great, the immortal benefactor 
of his country, though meanly habited and in humble 
employ, shines through his garb a hero. His attitude is 
noble ; change but his wooden seat for a throne; the in- 
verted pan for a foot-stool ; encircle his brows with a royal 
diadem: inyest him with the robe, and change his bow 
for a sceptre, he would scarcely look more like the royal 


* The portrait of the artist. _ 
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leader, and father of his people, than he now does. Iv 
fact, imagination can easily supply them. ‘This figure has 
been found fault with, as mean, by a critic of celebrity ; 
but in truth we cannot see it, although we closely searched 
for it. Next to the Rent-day, we think it Mr. Wilkie’s 
best picture. | 
No. IIT. | w3i3 
Lord John Warren, Earl of Surrey, resisting the uncon- 
stitutional attempt to question, by a a quo warranto, the 

tenures und liberties of the ancient Barons, anno 1275: 

By Henry Tresuam, Esq. R. A. 

In the most elevated situation of the group is seated the 
Chief Justice, or First Commissioner, who assumes a stu- 
died composure; before him, and lower in the picture, is @ 
table, at which preside two other commissioners, and a 
secretary. The Earl Warenne, having drawn his sword, 
is delineated at the moment of making his memorable 
reply. 

Near the Earl stands his retainer, or his friend, interested 
in the issue of the event; who, no less indignant, watches 
with solicitude the impression made on the chief commis- 
sioner, near whose person is'introduced a likeness of the 
painter, blended with spectators, more or less affected, ac- 
cording to their subordinate characters | | 

A calm, sober tone of colouring, pervades this excellent 
specimen of Mr. Tresham’s pencil; whose education and 
studies at Rome gave a learned and subdued charagter to 
all his works. 

The rarity of this artist’s works, who, to the. grief of all 
admirers of merit, is now no more, must give an in- 
creased value to this excellent picture ; the worth of which 
is a just reward to Mr. Davison’s discrimination, in select- 
ing an artist who received so few commissions as Mr, 
Tresham, 
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; | No. IV. 
Elizabeth, Queen Dowager of Edward the Fourth, in the 


‘sanctuary at Westminster, receiving a Deputation from 
the Council of State, sent to demand her younger Son 
the Duke of York. By Rosperr SmirkeE, Esq. R.A. 


THE point of time chosen for the composition is soon after 
the entrance of the Deputies, and when the object of their 
mission is announced. The distressed Queen is seated in. 
a manner that indicates her forlorn situation ; languid and 
exhausted with severe and complicated grief, she is lean- 
ing her head against one of the pillars of the hall, and 
turns an hopeless eye towards the Cardinal, while he deli- 
vers the Protector’s message, the insidious nature of which 
she cannot doubt, and regards it as the prelude to the san- 
guinary drama that must soon involve the fate of her un- 
fortunate sons. The right arm of the Queen encircles the 
Prince, who stands at her side; and pressing to the bosom 
of his mother, he seems to participate in her fears, and to 
listen with apprehension to a requisition intended to sepa- 
rate him from his dearest and best protector. 

The Cardinal Archbishop, is placed in a prominent part 
of the composition, habited in pontificalibus, and attended, 
as usual on important occasions, by one who bears the 
double cross. ‘Two or three others are introduced (among 
whom will be found the portrait of the artist.) 

This is an interesting subject, and Mr. Smirke has treated 
it in a way becoming its importance. The tender, poignant 
feelings of the widowed Queen, and the less-acutely felt 
distress of the child, are well expressed, and form a 
pathetic incident extremely touching. ‘The grief of the 
attendants, the humane feelings of the Cardinal Arch- 
bishop in his hard task of duty to the sovereign council; 
and indeed the whole picture, accords, in a degree of 
pathos, most honourable to the expressive powers of the 
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pencil. Mr. Smirke’s exertions to do justice to his patron, 
and eredit to his admired pencil, have not been thrown 
away in this picture. This, and Mr. Devis’s, we think ; 
the two best in the room. 


No. V. 
OvER THE FIRE PLACE. 


The offer of the crown to Lady Jane Gray, by the Dukes 
of Northumberland and Suffolk, and other Lords, depu- 
ties of the Privy Council. By 1 Oee SINGLETON 
Coptey, Esg. R.A. 


The composition of this subject represents Lady Jane 
as having arisen from her seat, supported by her husband 
Lord Guilford Dudley, whose importunities are said to 
have principally prevailed upon her to receive the crown, 
which is offered to her by his father, the Duke of Nor- 
thumberland,who with the Duke of Suffolk, her own father, 
are seen kneeling before her, and soliciting her acceptance 
of it. Behind them is the Earl of Pembroke, joining his 
entreaties, and Cranmer Archbishop of Canterbury, with 
other persons assisting on the occasion, fill up a group to 
the right, in which the portrait of the artist is introduced. 
The scene lies in a state apartment of Sion House, as 
supposed to have formed a part of that ancient religious 
structure. 

This is by no means a favourable specimen of Mr. 
Copley’s pencil, nor does it look as if it proceeded from the 
same artist as the opposite picture, bis excellent representa- 
tion of the death of the great Earl of Chatham, Although 
it is by no means a bad picture, yet it is excelled by all in 
the collection. Mr. Copley has evidently repeated himself 
from some of his other works; his drawing is harsh, his 
outline liney and hard, and the colouring, which is the 


best part of the picture, too gaudy, and the conan too 
explicit and marked. 
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No. VI. 
Mary Queen of Scots, after her defeat at the battle of 
Langside, finally quits her own country, and embarks in - 
a fishing boat for England, with a determination to seek 


the protection of Queen Elizabeth, By Ricuarp 
Wesratt, Eso. R.A. | 


The principal group consists of five figures, and repre- 
sents the Queen of Scots at the moment she is about to 
embark in a fishing boat for England; her hands clasped 
together, and her countenance expressing a deep sorrow 
for the calamities which had befallen her kingdom, and 
herself ; the Archbishop of St. Andrew’s, the Lords Herries, 
Fleming, and others of the nobility, are on their knees, 
extending their arms towards her, and earnestly eee 
her to remain in Scotland. 

Immediately above the principal group, is another, con- 
sisting of three figures, two of them female attendants of 
the Queen, companions of her flight, sympathising, by 
their tears, in the distress of their sovereign; the other, a 
young man on horseback, bearing in his right hand the 
royal banner, with which he is supposed to have fled, when 
the Queen quitted the fatal field of Langside. 

‘To the right of the principal group is a young man on 
his knees ; his hands are clenched, and his eyes fixed on 
the royal fugitive with an expression of great anxiety, and 
of grief and surprise, that those who implore her stay 
cannot prevail. 

Above this figure is a group of four figures, of which 
the most conspicuous is a young man, leaning on a white 
horse, who as well as the old Friar on his right hand, is 
looking on the Queen, but with a more thoughtful and 
not less anxious sorrow. The back ground is principally 
a dark cloudy sky, but a part of it is occupied by a lofty 
cliff, on the top of which is seen the abbey of Dundrenan. 
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_ The whole composition consists of eighteen figures ; the 
head nearest to the edge of ihe picture, on the right hand, 
is the portrait of the artist. 

Mr. Westall has in this excellent illustration of this no 
less excellent and well chosen subject, equalled any of 
his former and much admired productions. The come 
position and grouping are natural and ‘unaffected, the 
colouring brilliant and clear, the pencilling characteristic, 
and though highly finished, tender and delicate. There 
are few, if any, better specimens of this excellent English 
painter in existence. 


No. VII. 


The Conspiracy of Babington against Queen Elizabeth, 
detected by her minister, Sir Francis Walsingham. By 
Artnuurk Wi1u1AM Devis, Eso. 


In the centre of the picture is Queen Elizabeth, seated 
in a richly carved and gilt elbow chair, near a table, 
covered with green velvet. She is pointing to the picture 
of Babington and his six associates ; and recognising one 
of them in the person of Barnwell, whom she knew, is 
pointing it out to her secretary, Sir Francis Walsingham, 
who stands on her left, decorated with ‘the insignia of 
Chancellor of the Order of the Garter, with one of the 
intercepted letters in his hand. 

Behind him, are three ladies in waiting, the youngest of 
whom seems surprised at this wicked attempt on the life of 
her beloved sovereign. Over their heads, on the side of 
the room, is a whole length portrait of Henry the Eighth, 

To the right of Her Majesty, behind the table, is a 
nobleman earnestly viewing the picture, which is supported - 
by the artist himself, On the table is a small Greek Plato, 
Luther, and another book, in rich velvet bindings. 

The scene of this picture is laid in Her Majesty’s closet, 
wainscotted with oak, a rich window curtain of crimson 
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damask, with a carved and gilt cornice to correspond with 
the chairs. Behind this curtain is a large bow window; 
the upper part of which contains the arms of England, the 
prince’s plume, the portcullis used by the House of Lan- 
caster, and three other crests adopted by Queen Elizabeth. 
All these are in stained glass ; together with the white and 
red roses united, surmounted with a crown, which is placed 
underneath the part of the window that is open. 

Through the window is seen a turret, which terminates 
this part of the picture. | 

The grouping and arrangement of this picture are in : 
high degree excellent, and the accessories are arranged 
and introduced with much propriety. It is no small predie 
to Mr. Devis’s antiquarian researches, that, there is nothing 
introduced in the picture without authority, nor less so to 
his pictorial abilities, that they are so happily used and 
appropriated. It is undoubtedly one of the best pictures 
the room. | : 


No, VIII. 


The Death of the Earl of Chatham. By Joan SincLeTon 
Coptey, Eso. R.A, 


The point of time chosen for this composition, is that in 
which the Earl of Chatham received, in the House of 
Lords, the awful stroke which ultimately closed his illus- 
trious life. His three sons, and his son-in-law (Lord 
Viscount Mahon, now Earl Stanhope), being present, 
surround their dying father, who is supported by his Royal 
Highness the Duke of Cumberland, and his Grace the 
Duke of Portland. To the left of, and near the Earl of 
Chatham, his Grace the Duke of Richmond is represented 
standing, holding a paper in his hand, marked with the 
subject then in debate, and in an attitude expressive of the 
calamitous and unexpected event which had taken place 
on the noble Earl, in the moment he was rising to reply. 
This group, which forms the principal one of the picture, 
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is enlarged by the introduction of other Peers, to nearly 
half the number contained in the whole composition. The 
second group consists of the great Officers of State ; and 
the third, of the Right Reverend the Bishops and other. 
Peers: these fill the whole foreground of the picture. On » 
the middle ground, the Lord Chancellor and the Judges 
are reircaenied on the wool packs; and the sons of Peers 
in the back ground, on the steps of the Throne. ‘This is 
an excellent picture, and its merits are too well known to 
need our panegyric, it is certainly the very best picture 
Mr. Copley ever produced. 


No. IX. 


Sir Philip Sidney, mortally wounded, rejecting the water 

offered to him, and ordering it to be first given to a 

wounded soldier. By Bensamin West, Eso. Historical 

Painter to His Majesty, and President of the Royal 

Academy, &c. &e. 

The centre of this composition is occupied by the wounded 
hero, Sir Philip Sidney, seated on a litter, who, whilst his 
wound is dressing by the attending surgeons, is ordering 
the water (which is pouring out for him to allay the extreme 
thirst, he suffered from the loss of blood) to be given toa 
wounded soldier, to whom he points in the seeond group 
to the right, who had cast a longing look towards it. 
Behind, and to the left of Sidney, his uncle, the Earl 
Leicester, in dark armour, is discovered as commander in 
chief, issuing his orders to the surrounding cavalry. The 
back ground, and to the extreme distance of the horizon, 
the movements of the armies, and the rage of battle are 
every where visible, enveloped in an atmosphere that has 
_ fixed upon it the true aspect of danger and dismay, as 
legibly as the plastic art can possibly depict their terrors to 
the feeling mind. We need only say farther, that Mr. 
Davison may congratulate himself on possessing so ex- 
cellent a specimen of Mr. West’s pencil. 


Art. XVII. ANNouNcEMENT oF Works In Hann, 
INTELLIGENCE RELATIVE TO THE Fine Arts, &c. 
\ 

Mr. Pywe has a work in the press entitled Historical and 
Biographical Annals of Windsor Castle, Frogmore, 
Hampton Court, Kensingtan Palace, St. James’s Palace, 
Buckingham House, and Carlton House, illustrated by 
views of the state apartments, with their paintings, ta- 

“pestry, and other splendid decorations, faithfully repre- 
sented, from drawings executed by the most eminent 
artists, expressly for the work. The first number of 
which was published in June, the second in August, 
and the third on the first of October. Each number, 
price one guinea, contains four state apartments with 
twenty-four pages of letter press, elephant quarto. The 
engravings are finely coloured after the original drawings, 
The history commences with the foundation of Windsor 
Castle, and notices the alterations which that ancient 

fabric has undergone, and describes the habits, man- 
ners, and customs of its illustrious inhabitants from the 
eleventh century, and will continue them unto the pre- 
sent time, embracing a considerable quantity of curious 
historical and biographical narrative. In the description 
of the apartments, every picture in the royal collection 
will’be noticed, the portraits, which are numerous, repre- 
senting many distinguished persons, will afford subject 
for biographical sketches. The werk will be completed 
in twenty-four numbers. 

The same gentleman has also announced on the same 
terms and plan, to succeed the above, a second series, 
which will comprise Interior views of the most magnificent 
seats of the Nobility and Gentry throughout Great Bri- 
tain, with Historical and Biographical notices of the 
illustrious Families to whom they respectively belong; 
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and a descriptive catalogue of the pictures, statues, and 
superb decorations contained in each mansion. 
Preparatory thereto a Catalogue of the noble seats that 
will form this second series, will be published early in 
the ensuing spring. Specimens of the drawings of the 
first part, among which are some beautiful examples by 
Witp, CATERMOLE and others, may be inspected at 
Mr. Pyne’s No.9, Nassau-street, Soho. 


The third No. of Mr. Corner’s Portraits of celebrated 
Painters, with a concise Biographical compilation from 
established authorities, each portrait ornamented with 
a miniature of some esteemed performance of the artist, 
will be published on the ist of October next, containing 
portraits and accounts of Pzetro da Cortona, Sir Peter 
Lely, Pordenone, and Jordaens. 7 


A new Graphic Illustration of the Metropolis, called Walks 
through London, including Westminster and the Bo- 
rough of Southwark, with the surrounding suburbs, is 
just commenced in Monthly Numbers, edited by Dr. 
Hughson. | 


The Rev. Dr. Taomas Dunnam WuirakeEr has issued 
a prospectus of a General History of the county of York, 
_to be accompanied by plates, engraved after original 
drawings now making purposely for the work by J.M. 
W. Turner, Esq. R.A. Professor of Perspective in 
the Royal Academy, &c. for the Landscape department, 
and Mr. Buck er, the well known draftsman of the 
Cathedrals of England, for the Architecture. With 
such able artists there can be no doubt of its being a 
work that will do honour to the Fine Arts of our school. 


Mr. West, the President of the Royal Academy, pro- 
poses to publish by subscription, a print from his fine 
picture of Christ rejected, now exhibiting with others in 
Pall Mall, to be engraved by Mr, Scriven, of the di- 
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mensions of forty-one inches by thirty-one inches. A 
beautiful drawing of the same size as the intended 
print, by. Mr. Henry Corzounp, is placed in the 
room, with the original painting, for comparison. 


Mr. Jostan Taytor of High Holborn, whose numerous 

and excellent publications an Architecture and Archaio- 
logy have given him a deserved celebrity, will shortly 
publish a series of engravings from the Elgin marbles, 
selected from the second and fourth volumes of SruaRT 
and Revert’s Antiquities of Athens, on sixty double 
plates, imperial quarto. 

Asa proof that the study of the Fine Arts is making its 

_ way into our Universities, we feel pleasure in recording, 
that at the last distribution of the Chancellor’s prizes, 
one was awarded to H. M. Millman, Esq. Fellow of 
Brazen-nose College, Oxford, for an English Essay, 
entitled “ a comparative estimate of sculpture and 
painting” ! © 


A quarto edition, half the price, and in the exact style of 
the folio, of the Holbein portraits in his Majesty’s col- 
lection, is just published, containing twenty-four Portraits 
of illustrious Personages in the:Court of Henry VIII. 


The sixth and concluding part of Harp1ne’s Biographical 
Mirror, is now published, containing twenty-five Por- 
traits of celebrated and illustrious Personages, which 
have never been previously engraved. ‘The whole 

- work consists of 150 prints accompanied with Biogra- 
phical Sketches, written by the late Mr. Martone, 
Mr. Waupron, and Mr, Bray.ey. 


CHANTREY’s statue of the late Lord President Buarn is 
nearly completed, and promises to equal any of the 
works of this promising sculptor. It is intended to be 
placed in the second division of the Parliament- House 
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at Edinburgh, the first being occupied by the statue of 
the late Lord President Forses. The new statue is 
voted by the Faculty of Advocates, who have. appro- 
priated three thousand guineas. to defray the expenses. 
The President is represented in his robes; and although 
Mr. CHANTREY has wisely omitted the graceless en- 
cumbrance of the wig, it presents a very dignified and 
magisterial character. 

Mr. SHEE is engaged to paint a whole length of Mr. 
Roscos of Liverpool, whose love for, and patronage of, 
the fine arts, will not soon be forgotten. 

Mr. Puiiuirs is painting a fine portrait of the Rev. 
Dr. STANIER CuarRKE, (the learned Librarian at 
Carlton-House, and author of the Life of James the 
Second, collected out of memoirs writ of his own hand, 
&c. &c.) for the Earl of Egremont. 

Mr. Devis is painting, by commission, for Alexander 
Davison, Esq. an historical picture. of the meeting of the 
Barons in the Abbey Church of Bury St. Edmunds, in 
the reign of King John, previous to their memorable 
assembly at Runnemede. Portraits of the living de- 
scendants of these illustrious men are introduced in the 
respective characters and costume of their ancestors. 

Mr. Mupte has issued proposals for publishing a series of 
forty medals of the events of the late war, and the per- 
sonal exploits of the Duke of Wellington. 

Messrs. Devrs and ATKINSON are proceeding rapidly 
with their large historical picture of the Battle of Wa- 
terloo, on which they are employed by Mzssrs. Boy- 
DELL and Co. and Mr. Burnett is at the same time 
proceeding with his etching for the line engraving he is 
about to make from it. | 

Mx. SAVERWEID is also making progress in his two pic- 
tures which he is painting of the same glorious subject, 
for Mr. Cray, which is also to be engraved, but we 
believe in a mixed style of etching, acquatint, &c. 
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Mr. Moszs, the celebrated draftsman and engraver in 
outline, is employed on a series of outlines from the ’ 
whole series of the Napoleon Medals, belonging, we 
believe, to Mr. President West; to be accompanied with 
historical and critical descriptions by Mr, Rosert 
Hunt, the ingenious author of most of the critiques on 
the fine arts in the Examiner Sunday Newspaper. 

A new pamphlet has lately made its appearance, called 
« The Voice of the people as to the Waterloo Monu- 
ment, with observations on its principles and objects, ils 
funds and management, and the benefits which may be 
derived from it.’ 

Mr. Hottoway, the celebrated line engraver, is proceed- 

ing with his grand series of plates from the Cartoons of 
Raffaelle, which may be truly considered as a work that 
will reflect honour on the arts of the nation. 

Mr. West, the venerable and estimable President of the 
Royal Academy, has just manifested so decided a testi- 
mony in favour of the services conferred on the fine arts 
of our school by the British Institution, in presenting an 
elegant Medal, sunk and struck for the occasion, to each 
of the Directors; that we cannot refrain from noticing 
it in a more pointed way than usual, by congratulating 
every well-wisher to the prosperity of the fine arts in 
Great Britain, on this important stamp of authority to 
the well-meant endeavours of that Institution. 

The medal bears on the obverse, a profile likeness of Mr. 
West, surrounded with the inscription “ Benjamin 
West, President of the Royal Academy,” and on the 
reverse the names of the Directors of the Institution in 
the divisions of an octangular star, in the centre of which 
is a wreath, with a motto, “ UnpER THE REGENCY,” 
which denotes the time recorded on the medal. 

The design and execution of this medal, which cannot 
but be excellent, or it would not have been adopted by 
the President for this important record of gratitude to his 
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patrons, is by Mr. MILts, an ingenious yours artist who 
is patronised by Mr. West. | 

In the “ Catalogue raisonnée” noticed in our former pages, 
the author says, by way of reasoning, on “ the marriage 
of St. Catherine by Titian,” Jent by Mr. West to the 
Institution for their last public exhibition: “ Mr. West 
has had a die sunk of his head lately. To what order of 
moral action must this be referred?” To which we 
reply, not to that “ order of moral action” that leads 
disappointed impotence and malignity to spit out poison 
and malignity against the best friends to art the country 
can boast of, who may most ape repel it with 
“ peace, viper, you bite against a file.” 

Mr. WILKIE is now on a professional tour (with his 
friend Raimbach the engraver,) through the Netherlands, 
the interesting country of his prototype Teniers. — 

We feel the greatest pleasure in communicating to our 
readers that the EpINBURGH Academy have enriched 
their collections of exemplars for their students, with 
casts of the Theseus and Ilissus, and the greater part of 
the fragments, metopes, and basso-rilievi, of the Elgin 
collection, from the moulds belonging to Mr. Haypon, 
who obligingly gave Mazzoni, his moulder, permission 
to use them for that purpose. 

The Dusiin Academy are also in treaty for a similar set, 
and we hear that of Milan also. This resolution does them 
honour, and we hope that every Academy and Institution 
for promoting the fine arts in the country and through- 
out Europe, will follow so excellent an example. 

We are informed that some historical paintings, executed 
during the time of the Revolution, by the best artists in 
France, are to be exhibited in the Picture Gallery of the 
Luxemburg, excluding, of course, such as represent the 
figure or personal exploits of the late Emperor. 

The King of France has directed, that in future the exhi- 
bition of the works of living artists in Paris shall take 
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place every second year, and to open cn the 21st April, 

the Anniversary of the day on which’ he entered Paris. 

In consequence of this regulation, the ensuing exhibi- 

tion, which was to have taken place in October, 1816, ts 
deferred till April, 1817. 

The Pope has become the possessor of the celebrated Maria 
di Foligno, by Raffaelle, which formerly belonged to the 
Convent delle Contesse at Foligno. This convent still 
possesses a holy family unfinished by the same immortal 
painter, in the private chapel of Gregori, which is not 

much known, as being seldom visited by travellers. 

The town of Perugia refuses to sell the pictures belonging 
to them, which have been returned from Paris, notwith- 
standing which they are still detained in Rome. 

A Danish sculptor of the name of Thorawalson, is em- 
ployed in restoring seventeen of the antique figures, 
found, says our correspondent, in Arcadia; (but we pre- 
sume he means Aigina,) that were purchased by the Prince 
Royal of Bavaria. We know not this gentleman’s abi- 
lities in sculpture, but he has ventured to perform an 
operation on the above, that neither Canova, Flaxman, 
or Westmacott would on those of Lord Elgin’s late col- 
lection. ae 

Signor Niccoto Paent, an eminent printseller at Flo- 
rence, has in hand, and nearly ready for publication, two 
fine prints in lines, by Sig. ANronio Ricciani, of 
Rome, after two fine pictures by Sig. Pietro Benvenuti, 
Director and Professor of Painting in the Imperial Aca- 
demy of the Fine Arts at Florence; representing Judith 
shewing to the people of Betulia the head of Holofernes, 
which isin the cathedral of Arezzo; and Priam dragged 
to death by Pyrrhus, which was painted expressly for the 
gallery of his excellency the Prince Tomasso Corsini. 
Both these pictures have received the most general ap- 
probation, from every connoisseur who has seen them, 
and have been pronounced from some authority, as the 
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_ two best pictures that have been produced for some 
time. Drawings have been made from them by Sig. 
Pietro Ermini, an able draftsman of the abovementioned 
Academy. 

Riccrant, the engraver, has been siuplagedn upon: them 
ever since the year 1810, and has nearly finished the 
Judith, a proof of which we have lately seen, that bids 
fair to rival the best prints of modern times, The print 
is upwards of three feet long and nearly twenty inches 
in height. ‘They are certainly among the most impor- 
portant works in the graphic arts of the present day. 

Our American friends have began publishing prints from 
their late naval exploits, and from their prospectuses 
we should think their painters very Michael Angelos 
and Raffaelles; their engravers, Raimondis or Mor- 
ghens; and their subjects such as would throw the deeds 
of a Nelson, a St. Vincent, or an Exmouth, in the shade. 
Mr. Joseph Delaplaine, a spirited publisher of Phila- 
delphia, proposes to publish’ by subscription, ‘* a superb 
engraving of the glorious victory obtained by the Ame- 
rican fleet, under the command of Commodore Mac- 
donough, on Lake Champlain. From a picture five 
feet by three feet eight inches, painted by Mr. J. L. 
Krimmel, to be engraved by Mr. Alexander Lawson.” 
The same publisher also announces “ a national work — 
in perpetual commemoration of those illustrious men 
who have most distinguished themselves by their virtues, 
talents, and public services: to be entitled “ DeEza- 
PLAINE’S Repository of the lives and portraits of 
distinguished American Characters.” The engravings, 
specimens of which we have seen, and can speak well 
of, are executed in America by LENEy, who was for- 
merly of London, and in London, by Heath and others. 
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Ir is presumed the following lines, commemorative of an 
interesting incident in the early life of an artist, now decidedly 
at the head of his profession, will not be unacceptable to a class 
of readers, whose feelings are supposed to be in unison with 
those of the parties described. 


From Syracusa’s venerated towers, 

Two British youths with anxious footsteps traced 
The circling* line, where Grecian valour once 
By mad ambition led, essayed to tear 

From bold Sicilia’s sons their natal plains. 


From point, to point, they trace each rising proof — 
Saved from the silent lapse of wasting years, 
Till the dread column marks the very spot, 
Where direful vengeance o'er the invading Greeks 
Waved her fierce brand, on Asinario’s banks,- 
When, as the thirsty warrior’s parched lip 
Stoop’d to the gurgling wave, he drank and died. 


High beat each youthful heart, and from their eyes 
Gush’d the warm tear, and through each thrilling nerve 
A sense of awful joy, of deep delight, 

Beyond light pleasure’s transitory charm 
Diffused a sacred bliss profound, as pure, 

Too full for utterance swell’d the manly breast, 
And ecstacy in silent transport mused :— 

** Do then my eyes behold this classic ground, 
*‘ Long hallow’d by the page of hoary time ?— 
‘* Here sank Athena :—here the mighty mind, 
‘** That like the fabled genii rose sublime 


* The lines of circumvallation made by Nicias on that fata! occa- 
sion, the invasion of Sicily, may still be traced; it is presumed this 
period of Grecian History is too well known to call for explanation. 
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‘«‘ The soul of Freedom, Science, Arts and Arms, 
“ Filling all earth and heaven—beneath one blow 
** Fell, like the oak, to wither, shrink, and die.— 
‘Weep I for thee? or fall these melting drops 

** To lave thy dying warriors’ bleeding wounds ? 
** He, who so late inspired by lofty hopes, 

“‘ Sprung on the deck and wav’d his glistening sword 
** In proud adieu to beauty’s beaming eye, 

‘** Now wan and spiritless, the Attic fire 

** Extinguish’d all, and every trait of grace 

** That charm’d the Phidian eye, extinct and lost. 


“¢ To thee, oh Nicias ! man belov’d, as mourn’d, 
“‘ A deeper sigh be given—-the friend of all— 
«The guiltless leader of a headstrong race— 
‘“‘ The hero and the sage ; though higher names 
‘¢ Blaze on the rolls of fame, not one like thine 
‘¢ In equal virtue or misfortune claims, 
«<The meed of praise—the tribute of this tear.” 


Yet know, it was not Pity’s tear alone 
That gemm’d the traveller's eye, and from his breast 
Wrung the big sigh—although to him unknown, 
It was the sense of loftier feelings given 
But to the chosen few—'twas rapture’s tear, 
The tear of genius—’twas the Artist’s tear. 
Ne’er shall that eye, which chain’d to earthly things, 
Gloats on the gaudy tinsel of the hour, 
To whom the golden stores of ancient days, 
The Poet’s lyre, the Temple’s sculptured dome, 
Ascend in vain, shed that delicious tear— 
Nor him, whose sordid soul in servile bonds 
Inglorious sinks, the slave of selfish ease. 
Nor he, whose heart hath never felt the glow 
Of manly freedom, or of generous love. 
Ah, no! the powerful energy of mind, 
The sensibility to various worth, 
However found, in Nature or in Art, 
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_ And the best sympathies of human kind 
In their best hours, must draw such rapturous tears, 
As and x——n shed in such an hour. H. 








On the Evidence given before the Select Committee of the House of 
Commons respecting the value of the Elgin Marbles. 


While Day believes them ’bove all price, 
Kynicurt thinks a small sum would suffice ; 
Thus still we find that Day and Knight 
Differ as darkness does from light. - 


We insert the following verbatim et literatim, to shew our 
impartiality, and that we might not be accused of keeping 
back a panegyric on a Member of the Academy; but we 
fear the Gentleman here lauded, will not be very proud of 
his poet, unless, as it has been suggested to us, Mr. Lewis is 
quizzing his friend Phillips. © 


Lines addressed to 'T, Puitires, Esq. R. A. 


Puit.irs to thee my youthful muse would bring 
An humble tribute given to worth like Thine; 
Small power have J alas too small‘to sing 

His magic art whose work’s almost divine. 


Not vainly called the Titian of the day, 

For who that knows thy worth can call thee less; 
When thy chaste pencil can so well, display 

Great nature’s charms arrayed in beauty’s dress, 


Who but in deepest admiration fix’d, 

Must own a Whitmore’s charms pourtray’d by thee, 
Or oft with Love and tender sorrow mix’d, 

Gaze on the face they’ve long been used to see. 


Perhaps long since laid in the silent tomb 

Or else in distant countries far away 

Or torn from parents in its earliest bloom, 

In youth’s sweet morning or in manhood’s day. 
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But these thy graceful pencil bids to live 

And may recal the soul to Virtue’s way 

Haply the gentle look may seem to give 

The ae advice which bids them not to stray. 


Farewell, great man !* thy works best speak thy praise 
Yet let the Intention sanctify the deed, 

Poets alone cannot confer a name, 

Thy fame is fixed without a Poet’s aid. 


Carpenter's Hall, Sept. 3, 1816. 


WILLIAM LEWIS, 
Artist. 





Arr. XIX. NAMES OF PURCHASERS OF PICTURES FROM 
THE GALLERY OF THE Britisn INSTITUTION, FROM 
ITS FIRST ESTABLISHMENT TO THE PRESENT TIME. 


We do not pretend to give the following as a correct List, 
having obtained it principally from memory, in referring to 
our marked catalogues, from which we find the following 
Noblemen, Ladies, and Gentlemen among the principal. 


Marquis of Stafford. 

Sir George Beaumont, Bart. 
Sir Thomas Bernard, Bart. 
Sir Thomas Baring, Bart. 
Marquis Camden. 

Lord de Dunstanville. 

R. H. Davis, Esq. 
Alexander Davison, Esq. 
Earl of Egremont. 

Sir John Grey Egerton, Bart, 
Thomas Hope, Esq. 

R. P. Knight, Esq; 

Right Hon. Charles Long. 
Rev. William Long. 

N. W. Ridley Colborn. 


Right Hon. W. V. Fitzgerald: 


John Green, Esq. 

Sir George Warrender. 
Ear] of Carlisle. 
James Carpenter, Esq. 
Lord Eardley. 

Hon. Mr. Eardley. 
Rev. Dr. Luscombe. 
D. P: Watts, Esq. 

W. Smith, Esq. M. P. 
Samuel Edwards, Esq. 
Lady Lucas. 

William Jones, Esq. 
Rev. J. Bostock. 

R. H. Solley, Esq. 
Bishop of Oxford. 
Major Bedford. 


% “ Some are born great, some achieve greatness, and some have 
greatuess thrust upon them,” as Malvolio says. 
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Henry Pilleau, Esq. 


Rev. Sir S. J. €. Jervoise, Bt. 


George Bradshaw, Esq. 
J. H. Holden, Esq. 
J.J. C. Bullock, Esq. 
Lord Deerhurst. 
John Lambton, Esq. 
G. W. Leeds, Esq. 
William Mills, Esq. 
Earl of Darnley. 
Marquis of Blandford. 
W. Fowkes, Esq. 
Thomas Barber, Esq. 


Sir Gregory Page Turner, Bt. 


Henry Settree, Esq. | 


H. R. H. the Prin, Charlotte. 


F. Freeling, Esq. 
John Hunt, Esq. 
Jeremiah Harman, Esq. 
Robert Hand, Esq. 
James Burton, Esq. 
William Francis, Esq. 
William Ogden, Esq. 
- Mr. Nutting. 
Sir W. W. Wynn, Bart. 
John Lett, Esq. 

sir M. W. Ridley, Bart. 
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W. Borden, Esq. 
W. Leader, Esq. M. P, 
F. L. Chantrey, Esq. _ 
Countess of Coventry. 
Hon John Coventry. 
Sir Thomas Lawrence, R. A.” 
Charles Mathews, Esq.'Theatre 
Royal Covent Garden. 
Lord St. Helens. 
James Bellamy, Esq. 
Thomas Searle, Esq. 
John Graves. Esq. 
F, Newdigate, Esq. 
Asheton Smith, Esq. 
John Gibbons, Esq. 
John Smart, Esq. 
Sir R. C. Hoare, Bart. 
Rev. Dr. Gabell.. 
John Allnutt, Esq. 
Edward Astle, Esq. 
Willoughby Leigh, Esq. 
C. G, Herbert, Esq. 
John Gordon, Esq. 
Colonel Braddyll. | 
James Reid. Esq. 
H. Hammersley, Esq. 


In our next we purpose enumerating some of the pictures, 


and the prices they obtained. 
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GOOD AND GREGORY’s NEW. CYCLOPEDIA, 


dean | ENTITLED 


WPantologia, 


Complete in Twelve Volumes, Royal Octavo, illustrated with new Plates; those 
on Natural History forming nearly half, from Drawings taken from Life by 
| SYDENHAM ‘Epwakps, and others, and beautifully coloured after Nature. 





This Dayi is published, handsomely printed on Fine Paper, Price 6s, 
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THE PANTOLOG IA, 


Gaidprchendihe a complete Series of 


ESSAYS, TREATISES, AND SYSTEMS, 
pron ion nt ARRANGED; 
WITH A 


GENERAL DI CTI ONARY of ARTS, SCIENCES, and WORDS: 


The whole presenting a distinct Survey of 


Human Genius, Leaning, any Inousty. 


By JOHN MASON Goop, Esa, F.R.S. 
Member of the American Philosophical Society, and of the Linnean Society of Philadelphia ¢ 


OLINTHUS GREGORY, LL.D. 


Of the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich, and Honorary Member of the Literary and 
Philosophical Society of Neweastle-upon- Tyne; 





And Mr. NEWTON BOSWORTH, or CamBripceE; 
Assisted by other Gentlemen of Eminence in different Departments of Literature. 
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~ Jished in monthly Parts, price 6s. each, ginal Drawings, by Sydenham Edwards, 
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plete in Sixty-three Parts, forming twelve | jects of Natural History, comprising about 
handsome Volumes. half of the entire Number, will be deautifully 
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ADDRESS. 


lorwiTHsTANDING the number and variety of Works which have been published 

1 the course of the last Century, under the titles: of Dictionaries, Lexicons, and 
Cyclopedias; yet, such is the gradual progress of Human Knowledge, such are the 
progressive augmentations to the. Stock of Polite Literature, and the occasional 
modifications in the practice of the Arts, and so numerous and rapid the inventions 
and discoveries which are constantly enriching the Sciences, that fresh Publications 
at no very distant periods, in which all that is new and valuable is carefully incor« 


porated, seem to be not merely expedient, but absolutely necessary. == 


To facilitate the researches of the ingenious and inquisitive, to assist the student 
in acquiring distinct notions of the objects of his pursuit, to accommodate the man 
of science and of fortune, with av elegant Work of reference on every important 
topic, and to guide the hand of the Mechanic and the Artist to the simplest and 
easiest processes, are the purposes intended to be accomplished by the PANTO- 
LOGIA, now offered; which, as its name imports, exhibits a whole body of In- 
struction on all the diversified departments of Human Knowledge. The Editors 
have for some vears been carefully engaged in collecting and. arranging materials for 
this extensive Work; and their plan is peculiarly characterized by the following 
particulars: viz. EASON hae Ss I ae 


1. An explanation of English Words, as well as of Aris and Sciences: by which 


means the PANTALOGIA is, in every respect, a self-interpreting Work; and. 


the reader needs not be put to a double expense, by purchasing a Dictionary of words, 
to explain a Dictionary of things. 


2. An uniform and alphabetic incorporation of English Names in the department of 
Natural History, as well as of their systematic synonyms: in Consequence of which, 
the unscientific reader may refer with facility to articles and descriptions, for which 
he bas, elsewhere, too frequently to search in yaip. 


3. Amore systematic arrangement of the Science of Mineralogy, consistent with 
the. progress that has of late years been made in this important branch of ‘Physics: 
uniting the recent improvements of Haiiy and Werner, with the established classifica- 
tion of Gmelin. es ; eo ae: 


4, A full and‘accurate account of Rural and Doiméstie'Sports; Games, Recreations, 
and Pastimes; comprising more especially the Practice, Laws, and Regulations of 
Angling, Coursing, Racing, Shooting, and Hunting, in ailtheir varieties... . > 


Possessed of these exclusive advantages, the Dictionary pow proposed to the - 


Public, under the title of PANTOLOGIA,. comprises) a, body of general Science, 
physical and metaphysical, mathematical and mechanical, liberal, active, and in- 
ventive. It is equally applicable’ to the Man of Business, and the Man of Ease; 
to. the: Merchant, the Manufacturer, the Agriculturist, and the Philosopher; the 
Student in Law, in Medicine, and in Polite Literature. “It is a Gazetteer, or Geo- 
graphical Vocabulary; anda general Repository of Biography, Mythology, and 
Fabulous History. The different subjects are thrown, as frequently as the nature of 
the work admits;.into the form of distinct. Essays, TREATISES, or SYsTEMS: 
while, for the; advantage of more general reference, every individual branch or 
idiom of a Science is separately and independently explained. ee 
Comprehensive as the undertaking ‘may appear, it is comprised in Twelve Vo- 
lumes. The Editors find, that while the space to which they have thus limited 
themselves affords every convenience with regard to economy and portability, it at 
the same time allows scope enough for all the grand purposes of a Cyclopedian or 
Pantological Dictionary; that it enables them to realize their promise, and to 
obtain the approbation of the Public: . 


y%y. As an Article for Exportation, this Work, which may also be had COMPLETE, 
must prove most desirable, being the only Cyclopedia now to be had complete, with 


i 


the Modern Improvements; and in point of execution and embellishments, the most 
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VOL. ANCIENT. et YOU 12 
1. Antediluvians, Ancient Egypt,and Neigh- | 13. Jews, Modern tai x other African 
Nations. 


bouring Nations. 

2. Canaanites, Philistines, and Jews—also 
the Assyrian and Babylonian Empires. 

3, and 4, Greece, 

5, 6, and 7, Rome. 

-@: Medes, Persians, Phoenicians, Ancient} 

Syrians, &c. &c. 

9. Pontus, Epirus, Colchis, Iberia, Albania, 


&e. &e. &e. 
MODERN. 
10. Arabs, Turks, and Enipires founded by 
them in Tartary and the Lower Asia, &c. 
11. Moguls and Fartars, China, &c. 
12. India, the Ottoman Empire, &c, 


*,* The English language had long been itioile any popular view of Universal History, . 
It will be confessed by every competent judge, that Bossuet is too short, and unsatisfactory ¢ 
that Voltaire is too gay, and desultory ; and that the great English Universal History is ra- 
ther to be consulted as a Dictionary, than to be perused as an Analysis of the subject to which 
it relates, What these Writers have not done, has been attempted by the Author of the 
present Work. He has been solicitous to avoid the extremes of prolixity and brevity ; to be 
distinct, pleasing; and comprehensive. ‘This Work is, therefore, a valuable acquisition to 
Young Persons, to Circulating Libraries, and, in general, to all Persons who do not make 
Literature the sole business of their lives, and by whom the Universal History, in Sixty-six 
large Volumes, is thought too voluminous, or too expensive. 

LP MI LLP LI 

*y # Such persons as prefer taking the Work COMPLETE, without waiting for the 

monthly publication, may have it in twenty-five eae, ae 51, 12s, 6d, Loardss 


or, on fine royal paper, 71, 10a. : 


14. Africa continued, and Malta, 

(15. Portugal and Spain. 

‘16. Italy. : 

17. Germany. 

18. Ditto continued, Holland, aniteetland, 

and Geneva. 

19, and 20, England, 

21. Scotland and Ireland, 

22. Russia, Poland, Sweden, Venmark, and 
’”” Prussia, 

23. France and Navatre: 

- North and South America, 

- Index, 
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Complete in "7 j A higbpes, forming nine volumes i in 8vo, cenbellished with Portraits, Maps, fe. 
Q : Price Is. each, 


Nite 1.—Of | 
bias #3 HISTORY OF THE 


DECLINE AND FALL 


OF THE 


ROMAN EMPIRE. 


BY EDWARD GIBBON, TAG. 


\ aa 


Fs 


“To which is prefixed: 


A Sketch of the Life and Writings of ie Suthar 


*,%* The Proprietors announce this Edition in full confidence that this celebrated 
production of English genius, will appear, for the first time, in a style, equall 
worthy of the Author aud the Subject. The following are the grounds upon which 
they rest the pretensions of this Edition to Pablie Patronage—that it stands unri- 
valled, in point of elegance and correctness—that it is cheaper than the most com- 
mon edition, that has hitherto appeated—and that it is brought out in Such a con- 
venient mode, as to place it within the reach of every class “of readers, and insure 
it that extensive circulation which is due to its intrinsic merit. <3 





in 26 numbers, price Is. each, forming two volumes in 8vo. embellished with Prints, finely 
coloured, illustrative of. Views, Manners and Customs of. ihe Natives, “and Subjects of 
Natural HLStOrY coloured from Natnre, witha Map ‘of the Country, © 


No-: f.—=0Of © 
six ede} COMPLETE, AND AUTHENTIC 


HISTORY OF NEW SOUTH. WALES, 


From iis first Vi istration by Captain Cook, down io the present State of that promising 
Country. 


BY GEORGE: BARRINGTON, 


Late Officer of the Pane at Paramatta. 
TO WHICH IS ‘ADDED, : 


BARRINGTON’S VOYAGE TO. NEW. SOUTH. WALES, 


With the Life, Trials, &c..of the Author, and a finely-engraved Portrait. Second 
Edition, improved, and continued to the present Time. 


s¢ We have here a well written account of this very sin, cular colony; an amusing sketch 
of the country, its soil, produce, native inhabitants, natural history, &c. This production 
certainly carries with ita sifiiciency of internal evidence, thgtit is nay the performance of 
that ingenious Adventurer,” —Monthly Reppew. 








To 21 Numbers, price ls. each, forming two volumes in Svo. occasionally embellished with 
accurate likenesses of celebrated livipg Characters, a Map of Ireland, and 
a beautiful Vignette Title, 


No. 1.—Of a 


HISTORY OF IRELAND, 


FROM THE EARLIEST PERIOD TO THE PRESENT TIME; | 
Embracing alsoa Statistical and Geographical Account of that Kingdom; forming 
together a reomplete View of its past and present State, under its Political, Civil, 
Literary y, and Commercial Relations. 


By STEPHEN BARLOW, A, M, 


Aad 


t 


¢ ee _ Published oe Sherwood, Neely, and Fone, Paternoster Ro, London. 5 


‘they are presented to the Public, 





- ROBERTSON's - 
HISTORIC AL WORKS, 


Begantly printed in Octavo, and on a heautiful Wove Paper. 


, 





* The History of America, 
Embellished with a fine Porrratr of the AUTHOR, and an engraved 
--émblematical Vignette Title. | 


Complete in vet <b liodtahep i viey 1s. each, ldpeaie two volumes, 


Siig THE HISTORY C OF THE coca 


OF THE © 


Emperor, Charles Vv. er Spain, — 


_ Embellished with a fine PorTrair of” ders Vand nth 
Engravings.. . 


“Coniplete in 23 N dae 1s, each, forming two panes 





* The: History of: Seatland, 


Lf Enbellishea with fine Historical Bngiavinigs 4 
eH WITH ° Ay Gosnie 


An | Listorical Disquisition 


Concerning the Riouledes which’ ‘the Ancients had of INDIA, and the 
Progress of ‘Trade with that Country; prior to the Discovery of - 
the iat to it by the Cape of Good Hope’: 


» ith an Appendix; 


Containing Observations on the Givi Policy—the Laws and Judicial fede se 
the Arts—the Sciences—and religious Institutions of the Indians. 


The last two are complete in 26 Numbers, 1s. each, forming two +oluiinés: >? 





*,* The Works of the celebrated. Historian, Ropertson, have endured the 
test of criticism ; they have established their own celebrity, and no attempt has 
been made to hak their utility and value. The Publishers bave only to add, 
that the mode of their present publication is such as to do justice to the merit of 
the Author, and to gratify the eye of taste, by a neatness and elegance of execu-. 
tion, the more deserving of notice in consideration of the cheapness with which 


va oie Maluable Periodical Wor kiss.) 8) 2s ae 





Have 


> P 


Ps Popanes and Travels. 


Te Noll 





Closely printed in Royal 18mo. and embellished with Six Plates, Price és. in Boards, : 
3 _ VOLUME 1,—OF ee ae, 
A GENERAL COLLE CTION | 


ce) 


x 


VOYAGES AN 


D TRAVELS, 


COMPLETE IN TWENTY-EIGHT VOLUMES, 
: Published Monthly ; : 
Including the most interesting Records of Navigators and Travellers, from the 


Discovery of America by Columbus, in the Year 1492, to the Travels of Lord Va- 
lentia. Illustrated with upwards of 150 large Engravings and Maps, © 


By WILLIAM, MAVOR, tt. &c, &c. 
This new and improved Edition consists partly of a Reprint of asimilar Collection made 


by the same 


Author, which had for a considerable time been out of print, and partly of 


new matter, being Abridgments of many valuable Works, published since the appearance of 
the former Edition, thereby bringing the Collection dowu to the present'times) 


The Contents of theseveral Volumes will best illustrate the Utility and Value of this 
New Epirion: viz. 


VOYAGES. 
VOL. 1. Explanation of Nautical Terms.—-Colum- 
wus’s First, Second, Third, and Fourth Voyages.—Ca- 


bot’s (J. and S.) Voyages.—Americus Vesputius’s Voy-’ 


ages.— De Gamga’s First and Second Voyages to the East 


indies.--De Cabral’s Voyages to the East Indies.—Ma- | 


gellan’s Voyage round the World,—Sir F, Drake’s ditto. 
—Sir J. Lancaster’s Voyage to the East Indies.—Sir H. 
Middleton’s Voyage to the Red Sea, ‘and Surat.— 
James’s Voyage for the Discovery of the N, W.. Passage 
to India.—Ellis’s Voyage for the Discovery of a N. W. 


Passage to. the S. Sea.—Adventures of Four Russian. 


Sailors at Spitzbergen. 

2. Anson’s Voyage round the World.—Ulloa’s Voy- 
age to South America. m a 

3. Byron’s Voyage round the World.—Wallis’s ditto. 
«-Carteret’s ditto. 

4. and 5. Cook’s First Voyage round the World. 

6. and 7. Cook’s Second Voyage ditto, 

“8, 9, and 10. Cook’s Third Voyage ditto. 

11. Phipps’s Voyage towards the North Pole.—For- 
yest’s Voyage to New Guinea, and the Moluccas.—Wil- 
son’s Voyage tothe Pelew Islands,—Phillips’s Voyage ta 
Botany Bay.—Fielding’s Voyage to Lisbon, —Thunberg’s 
Woyage to the Indian Seas and Japan. 

19, Page’s Voyage round the World.=-Page’s Voyages 
to the South and North Poles.—Vancouver’s Voyage 
round the World, ish 

13..Matthews’s Voyage to, Sierra Leone.—Bligh’s 
Voyage to the South Sea.—Marchand’s. Voyage round 
the World.—Turnbull’s Voyage ditto, 

TRAVELS. 

14, Addison’s Travels through Italy and Switzerland. 
Lady M. W. Montagu’s Travels in Europe and Asia. 

15. Hanway’s Travels through Russia into Persia, 
Germany, and Holland.—Niebuhtr’s Travels into Arabia, 
and other Oriental Countries.—Shaw’s Travels through 
Barbary.—Bell’s Travels from St. Petersburgh to Pekin, 

~ ePocock’s Travels through Egypt. 


Emperor of China. 





VOL. {6. Brace’s Travels in ‘Abyssinia.— Wood's 


Journey to Palmyra.—Maupertius and the French Aca- 


demicians’ Journey to measure a Degree of Latitude in 


the Arctic Circle.—Maupertius’s Journey to Lapland.— 


Hamilton’s Tour in Calabria. .. , ae 
17. Smollett’s Travels through France ana Italy. 
18. Brydone’s Tour through Sicily &, Malta.—Swin- 


burne’s Travels in Spain.—Wraxall’s Tour through the 


Western, Southern, and Interior Provinces of France,-= 
Wraxall’s Tour through the Northern Parts of Europe, 
particularly Copenhagen, Stockholm, and Petersburgh. 
19. Moore’s View of Society, &c. in France, Switzer- 
land, Germany, & Italy,—Coxe’s Travels in Switzerland. 
20. Pallas’s Travels through the Southern Provinces 
of the Russian Empire.—Macartney’s Embassy to the 
, 2t. Le Vaillant’s Travels in Africa.—Brown’s Travels. 
in Egypt and Litya:—Barrow’s Travels in Southern 
Afrigaii, . Linsey tik os guy Ring > REP RU Re 
22. Sonnini’s Travels in Upper and Lower Egypt. 
Denon’s Travels‘in Upper and Lower Egypt.—Park’s 
Travels in Africa. 
23. Forster’s Travels in India, Persia, &c.—Bucha- 
nan’s Travels. in the Interior of. Hindostan. ie 
2+. Hearne’s Journey from Fort Prince of Wales in 
Hudson’s Bay, to the Northern Qcean.—Weld’s Travels 
through North America.—Liancourt’s Travels through 
the United States.—Mackenzie’s Travels from Montreal, 
through the Continent of N. America to the Frezen and 
Pacific Oceans. : 
25. Bourgoing’s Travels in Spain. ete 
96. Kotzebue’s Account of his Exile to Siberia.— 
Kotzebue’s Journey from Berlin, through Switzerland, 
to Paris.—Kotzebue’s Travels through Italy.—Whit- 
tington’s Travels through Spain and Part of Portugal. 
27. Carr’s Stranger in France.—Carr’s Travels round 
the Baltic.—Cart’s Tour through Holland. 
28. Valentia’s Travels in India, Arabia, and Egypt. 


A LOD 


, 


*,* The Voxaces in thirteen Volumes, or the Travers in fifteen, may be had 
“complete by themselves, with separate Indexes, at the rate of 6s. per Volume ; and 
Cook's Three Voyages round the World, printed verbatim fromthe Original 4#o, edi- 
tion, may be had by themselves, with aseparate Index, in 7 vols. price 21.28. 





_ Published by Sherwood, Neely; and Jones, Paternoster Row, London. 7 
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HISTORY AND ANTIQUITIES —s« 


iy eee 


— Cathedral Churches 


GREAT-BRITAIN ; 
With complete LISTS of the BISHOPS and DEANS: 
_. YLLUSTRATED WITH HIGHLY-FINISHED ENGRAVINGS, 
Representing the most interesting Monuments, exterior and interior Views, Ground Plaus, &e. ‘ 
Executed by JAMES STORER, ~— | 
sg This Work, when finished, will form Four handsome Volumes. It is published in 
Parts, every Three Months, each Part containing a History ef one of the Cathedrals, © 
with Hight or more Engravings.—There are Two Volumes of the Cathedrals already 
published, viz. Bhar ‘ 


_ - * 


VOLUME I. CONTAINING THOSE OF | 
~ CANTERBURY, - LINCOLN, ~ PETERBOROUGH, and 
~qmcussrer, || oxrorp, |} wivcnesrea, 

; (ODO I ‘i “VOLUME II. me Sera eur aca fp ‘ig és 
‘|| HEREFORD, j; ROCHESTER, SALISBURY, 
| || “LITCHFIELD, | | |. And WORCESTER. > 


CHESTER, 
GLOUCESTER, 
Price of the Octavo, 31. 3s. per Volume, or 7s. 6d. per Part. 

—— *Super-Royal, 51. per Volume, or 19s, ditto. 





¥ as Quarto, India Paper Proofs, €!.12s. per Volume, or 21s. per Part. 
. .N.B. Part XVIII. containing BATH CATHEDRAL, is published this Day, Oct..1, 1916. 


Ea he Jublic, | 

THE magnificence, diversity, and beauty of our Cathedral Churches have long 
been Peet As works of art, they are admitted to be almost unrivalled; as 
Temples for worshipping the true God, they are worthy a great and enlightened 
people. No two of them»are exactly similar; their dignified variety is surprising, 
and the more they are known, the more they are admired. ‘To the ‘artist, they: 
present inexhaustible sources of.information ;—to the man of taste, lasting plea- 
sure ;—to the pious, much gratification;—-and to the moral philosopher or ,student 
of men and things, they develope the effects of religious feeling,—the progress of 
the polite arts,—and: the advancement’ of civilization. No efforts of human skiil 
exhibit such diversified characters, so extended a variety of subjects, or excite such 
universal interest, as our National Churches. 

The attempt to delineate completely. all our episcopal edifices, has hitherto 
been deemed too much for any individual; yet a regular series of genera! and parti- 
cular views of our Cathedrals, with their monuments and antiquities, embracing 
every thing of general interest and utility, was a national desideratum. This 
deficiency is zow about to be supplied. The First and Second Volumes of this 
undertaking are submitted to the Public. The Proprietors are happy-in adding, 
that the general style and manner ‘of the plates, have received the most unqualified 
approbation. The peculiar uniformity of the plan, the elegant correctness, pre- 

_ ‘cision, and fidelity of the execution, justify the publishers in warranting equal excch 

' dence throughout the work ; at the same time, the method adopted will enable every _ 
person to form correct notions of the actual condition and effett of 'sn!separau.y 
fices, and to bécowe familiar with the exterior and interior charac: 











> 
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episcopal churches in the kingdom, » This facility of conception and general utility, 
necessarily result from a systematic selection of the views and parts to be delineated, 
and the great accuracy of the portraiture, | : 

As to the Hisroricat SKETCHES, they will be found sufficiently copious, and- 
complete. In addition to the history and antiquities of the fabric, they present not 
only a comprehensive view of the origin, progress, and actual state of all our . 
episcopal sees, but a critical account of the establishment of Christianity in Britain, 
and of our ecclesiastical history. The various rites, ceremonies, and customs 
invented, or introduced from time to time, by the Romish, and rejeeted by the 
Protestant church, are faithfully recorded in chronological order, according 
to the place of their first adoption. ‘The numerous persecutions, either experi- 
enced or practised by the clergy, are duly noticed; and the real virtues and vices_ 
of ecclesiastics, brought to light. Many original Aneedotes are inserted of dis- 
tinguished prelates, dignitaries founders, benefactors, and literary characters, 
(not mentioned in biographical works), with occasional remarks on their writings 
and principles. | 

“The very accurate and elegant Grounp Pians, names'of monuments, &c. of 
each Cathedral, will be found equally convenient and faithful “ guides to visitors” 
of these venerable edifices. The complete, and, it is hoped, correct Lists: of 

- Bisuops and Deans, have been formed with incredible labour and expense. It 
Is, alle unnecessary to observe, that such a thing has never before been 
attempted, and, that there is not in existence, any other work, containing a 
regular series of all the dignitaries in Great Britain, from the first establishment of 
Christianity to the present day. ‘To those respected and respectable members of 
society, whose ancestors have been illustrious Teachers of Divine ‘ruth, such a per- 
manent and popular record must be of considerable value. It is not, indeed, too 
much to say, that since the glorious Reformation, at least three-fourths of the 
nobility and gentry of this kingdom have been, either directly or indirectly, allied 
to these-reverend characters ; they must, therefore, read this brief memorial, with 
a partiality proportioned to their family feeling and enlightened. principles. In 
fine, the Proprietors, in justice to themselves, do not hesitate to. affirm, that this 
work is the.cheapest, most elegant, and complete of the kind, ever submitted, to 

_ public approbation. | ‘ . 





_ TO THE LANDHOLDERS AND FARMERS OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


Complete in Ten Monthly Parts, forming Two Volumes.in royal 8vo. illustrated with 
upwards of One Hundred beautiful Eugravings, 
PARE A? Price: 48o0hohuondes Hae Deantoni 
Including all the ImprovEMENTs and Discoveniss of the last Fifty Years, and thé present 
PRINCIPLES and practice of the ART of HUSBANDRY, in all.its Branches and Relations), 
of a new Work, entitled, i Say tae ee a Nan veh ae 


THE FARMER’s COMPANION, 
| ey By RW. DICKSON,’ ME Do tt RS 


The Merits of the Author, as a practical Agriculturist, being already so well 
established, it inay be necessary only to observe, that the result’ of ‘his great expe- 
rieuce is communicated in this valuable Work, under the following heads: ‘viz. 


‘Implements of Husbandry, Grain and Pulse Crops, 
~ Farm Houses and Offices, Root and Plant Crops, MOR 
Farm Cottages—Inclosing of Land, Management of Grain and other Crops, 
Construction of Roads and Embankments, Laying down of Grass—Pastures, 
Soils—-Manures— Draining of Land, Artificial Grasses— Meadows, 
‘ Paring and Burning—Fallowing of Land, Methods of Fattening Animals,, 
Methods of bringing Arable Land into a State | Planting Fruit and Timber Trees, 
_ for Cropping—Sowing, Management of Neat Cattle, Sheep, Horses, 
After-Culture and Arrangement of Crops, Swine, Rabbits, Poultry, &c. &c. 


‘The whole forming the most useful and comprehensive Body of Practical Infor- 

mation ever offered to the Public, on the interesting Science of Agriculture; a 

science so intimately connected with the welfare and bappiness of the British Empire. 

Reliance is, placed on the Support of Noblemen, Country Gentlemen, and intel- 

gent Farmers, in this Undertaking, which is calculated to remove the obstacles 

that have hitherto. presented themselves to the introduction of improvements in 
dion, indies the comparative expense of which is almost beneath consideration. 

9 MIG v< elas Work uay also be bad cosapicts, price Two Guiacas in boards. 


: Published by Sherwood, Neely, and Jones, Paternoster Row, London. $ 
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hen OF THE 


is the: 


ee ek BRITISH 
CONSTITUTIONAL CLASSICS, 


2 & _ Complete in Forty-five Numbers, price ls, 6d. each, | 
“FORMING SEVEN ELEGANT VOLUMES, AND BEING A LIBRARY OF 
~-! HISTORICAL AND CONSTITUTIONAL INFORMATION, 


-,. This Edition is printed in an elegant Pocket Size, on a beautiful wove Paper, of a 
mew Fabric, with a new and clear Type, and hot-pressed, each Number containing 

Four Sheets.of Letter-press, or 64 Pages; and, from its unexrampled elegance and 
convenient size, has an advantage over every former Edition of the Works comprised 

within this Classification. . 

» .«. This complete Edition of the ConstituTronau Crassics consists of the following 

shaw tida tes Works: viz. ye 


» 1. BLACKSTONE’s COMMENTARIES on the LAWS. of 
ied sh ENGLAND, > 1, 3 
ad) at _.. Complete in Twenty-eight Numbers. gape 
This Edition contains the pure text of Biracksrons, as printed from the last 
-Edition revised by himself; but the subsequent Statutes, as far as they vary the 
propositions in the text, are fully given in the Notes; and all other judicial 
determinations; which alter or qualify the Authoyr’s original sentiments, are core 
rectly pointed out, and referred to; so that this Edition is\ what the Author 
~“intended; a Book of Elements and Principles, and yet extibiting the actual shape 
‘and body of the Law, brought down to, and existing at the present day.—The 
Nores, therefore, are upon the same plan as the Work itself; that is, not branch- 
jing out into unnecessary detail, or dilating upon the technical practice of the 
Courts, but embodying only the new Laws, principles, and judicial determinations, 
introduced and acknowledged by the Legislature, since the last edition. 

A copious Index, digested on an entirely new plan, is annexed, and gives it a 
decided superiority over all other Kiitions of Blackstone, which are so essentially 
defective in this material requisite of a Book of Study and Reterence.—A fine Por. 
trait of Blackstone, with’his Lite, is prefixed to the first Number. 


2, DE LOLME ON THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION, 
Complete in Five Numbers. ; — 


This work is acknowledged to be a most luminous and masterly arrangement of the 
principles of the British Constitution.—The Author, being a foreigner, had escaped 
the contagion of party passions, and had no prejudice to indulge on any. side. 
Neither Whig nor ‘Tory, Aristocrat nor Republican, he viewed the mighty fabric of 
our Government with impartial reverence, and delineated all its parts withsacred truth. 

The present is printed trom his Jast corrected Edition; to which a few Notes 
are. appended; bringing the history of the Constitution down to the present time.— 
A fine Poitiatt of De Loline, with his Life, is prefixed to the First Number. 


3. LOCKE ON GOVERNMENT, 
Complete in Three Numbers. 
Of LOCKE on GOVERNMENT, which was the stone upon which was founded, 


reared, and established, the glorious Revolution in 1688, all praise would be super- 
fluous. It developes, with the most masterly skill, the principles of all Govern- 
ments/ and theclaims of Englishmen to a Free Constitution. It shows, that obedi- 
ence to civil Government is submission to the will of God ;. and that, by the Laws 
‘of England, Liberty, Public Prosperity, and Private Happiness, are inseparably 
eonnected. : | cae 





10, Katiiable Periodical Works, 
i 4, JUNIUS'S LETTERS, 2 


| Complete in Five Numbers. — 
Upon these celebrated Lerrers, nothing in the nature of panegyric, needs be at« 
tempted. They are certainly not without considerable virulence and_asperity ; 
but they contain the most solid principles of political wisdom and constitutional 
learning. This Work is not only worthy of being read for its profound and manly - 
exe on OF the grounds of British liberty, but for the peculiar elegance, and. 
po: | : 





ished poignancy of the style in which itis written, - or 

5. BURKE'S REFLECTIONS ON THE FRENCH — 

in, o + Complete in Four: Numbers: SOs Qa es 
BURKE'S REFLECTIONS close this Series ;—which appeared, when the con- 
vulsions of the French Revolution shook the Globe like an earthquake, and which, 
by. the unrivalled charm of its reason and’ eloquence, quenched the thirst for innova- 
tion, and allayed the rising storm, which threatened to tear us from our homes, 
our liberties, our altars,:and our-God. 6) O08) a ane 
This has always.been deemed the most valuable vindication of our rights and 
liberties ;—upholding equally the Church and State, the prerogative of the Throne, 
the claims of the privileged orders, and the liberty of the subject. The Scholar 
should read it for its eloguence,—the Statesman for its wisdom,—and all men for its 

virtue. ‘ , oe eas : ; nie Vine ye " SSUMIPLES asp cdo S 
The BRITISH CONSTITUTIONAL CLASSICS are particularly recoms 
mended to the Heads of Seminaries, and Families ; by adopting which, the true 
interest, and the moral and intellectual. improvement of the rising generation, might 
be most effectually promoted, and their minds formed to a love and reverence of the 

laws of their country, and a knowledge of its wise institutions. nae 
It is presumed, the portability and elegance of this Series will render.it peculiarly 
-acceptable to the Students of our Universities ;-—it is alike adapted to the leisure of 
a morning or evening walk, or to the contemplation of the study. With the general 
reader, these works must have their full influence and effect ;—-he cannot but be 
amply ‘gratified in perusing these Classics, whose object is not to inculcate new 
fancies and opinions, but old and established truths, venerable for their age, and 
sacred for their utility, and°to instruct-every Englishman in those Rights and 
Duties, upon which his Public and Private weifare depend; to cherish in hima 
generous Loyalty, a manly love of his own Liberties, and a due value of the | 
glorious Constitution under which he lives. A a te 
Each Work may be had separately in boards, bound, or in Numbers, 


: ne Complete in Fifteen Parts, price 2s, 6d. each, Z 
“CLASSIC TALES, 
SERIOUS AND LIVELY; | 


Selected from English Authors of original Genius, and newly translated 
from the Classics of other Languages : siti eee 


With CRITICAL ESSAYS on their Merits and Reputation, . 
: BY LEIGH HUNT. cea 


This work is elegantly printed on fine paper, small. octavo size, hot-pressed, 
and may be had in Parts, by one or more at a time. The Parts are accompanied with 
Narrative Prints, illustrative of the most striking Passages in the Tales; engraved by 
Fittler, Anker.Smith, Heath, &c.-in the best.manner, from Designs by Deyis, 
Westall, Wilkie, and other artists of celebrity. The object of this. work has been 
to embody all those highly interesting and instractive Pieces which are met with 
in the Writings of Mackenzie, Brooke, Goldsmith, Johnson, Sterne, &c. &c. 

‘ ane whole form five elegant Volumes, and may be had, complete, price 2l. in 
oards, , | 4h ) 
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 Carpus Historieum:; 


HISTORICAL AND ‘MILITARY CLASSICS. 





Hes: sia PUAN OF THIS WORK. (4.7% 

IT is a Collection in Monthly Numbers, price 28. 6d. each, of a cheap and uniform 
Library Edition of all the Greek; Roman, ‘and Ancient European ORIGINAL 

Historians, on a large, royal octavo page,-and with a new and elegant types 
so as to form a complete Corpus. Historicum, or Rody of History, sy Writers 
CONTEMPORARY W1TH THE Facts THEY RELATE: reprinted verbatim from the 
best Translations where there are any, and from Translations by the Editor, where 
‘there are none, and at one fourth, and, in many cases, at one fifth, of their 

» present selling prices. The CORPUS HISTORICUM contains four series: viz. 


FIRST, ° 


Che Greek’ Series 
Begins with the earliest Period of History, and comprehends all the Writers down 
to the Dissolution of the Achaian Confederacy, wheu the Independence of Greece 
was lost inthe Roman Dominion —Herodotus, Thucydides, Nansplioll, Arrian, 
Polybius, Diodorus Siculus, Plutarch, &c. with the Geographical Works of Strabo _ 
and Ptolemy, (Translations of which are preparing,) will be comprehended in this. 
Series. DUD aM MS RN e022 Ree EHE IAS deiner re RAE 
: Of this, Sixty-two Numbers are ‘already published, containing Xenophon, (the 
‘Expedition of Cyrus), Polybius, Arrian, Plutarch, Diodorus Siculus, and Thucy- 
dides—One. Number is published on the First Day of each Month.—Xenophon’s 
History of the Affairs of Greece is now publishing. —~ | igh as 


‘SECOND. 


Che Woman Series 

Begins with the first Period of Roman, History, and comprehends all the Writers 
of the Roman Western Empire down to the Emperor Charlemagne, with whom 
the ancient part of Modern History may be saidto commence. ‘The Roman Series, 
therefore, will contain all the Classical Historians, and all the Writers of. the 
Augustan History, the greater part of which have never been translated, and are 
books of the utmost scarcity. Such are those of A®lius Spartianus, Voleatius 
Gallicanus, Julius Capitolinus, Trebellius Pollio, Avlius Lamprideus, and Flavius 
‘Vopiscus. ; , | 

‘Of this Series, Forty-five Numbers are now published, containing Murruy’s 
Tacitus, and Livy :—Piiny’s Narurac History will be published next. ~ 


THIRD. 


Che Series of the Wmzantine Mistorians 

Will contain the whole Collection of the Byzantine Historians, from the Founda- 
tion of the Kastern Empire, by Constantine, to the taking of Constantinople by 
the Turks, The greater part of these Historians, such as Zosimus, Ammianus 
Marcellinus, Zonoras, Agathias, Nicetas, N icepborus, &e, have never been trans- 
lated, though they are the original Historians of an Empire which once spread over 
the greatest and fairest part of the world; and the fugitives of which (upon its 
destruction by the Turks) were the mieans of the revival of arts, language, and 
learning in Italy, and thence to Europe in general. And as these Writers consti- 
tute the materials from which a later Historian has composed his Decline and 
Fall of the Roman. Empire, the reading of them will be attended with two material 
advantages ;—-in the first place, that of supplying and filling up the narrative of 
that_author where it is too loose and Seuarets and secondly (and most materially), 
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that of correcting his misrepresentations of some of the. most important parts of 
the Histories of the First Christian Emperors of the Lower Empire. — 

Of this Series, Siz Numbers are published, containing Zosimus, and The Four 
Books of Justinian’s Institutes of the Roman Law. sae 


FOURTH. * 


The Series of the Ancient Chronicles 
Will contain all the ancient contemporary Historians, Choniclers, and Memoir- 
Writers, from the Emperor Charlemagne of France, and Harold of England, to 
the death of Henry the Seventh of England, and the reign of the Emperor Charles 
the Fifth of Germany. The Chronicles of Froissart, Monstrelet, Grafton, &c. 
and all the original Historians of their own Adventures in thé Crusades, will be 


‘< i 


included in this Series. ae 
Of this Series, Twenty-six Numbers of Froissart are already published. 


Of the FOUR SERIES of this Work, the Authors already completed are, 
¢ . (2 GRR BAe 3 oe ok oe Nos. #£. 8% d. 
Xenophon’s Expedition of Cyrus into Persia, by Spelman -—- — — 2—0 5 0 
Polybius’s General History of the Wars of the Romans, by Hampton — 5-—012 6 
Arrian’s Expedition of Alexander the Great, into Persia] = -—=- = -— -~ 3=-0 7 6 
Plutarch’s Lives, by J. & W..Langhorne , — <a, ee ae OE — 21D 
Diodorus’s Historical Library, &c. by Booth — = ==. =o 17 4 2 2 
Thucydides’s History of the Peloponnesian War, by Smith —,_ er me Gam 1 2 6 
- i ROMAN, | a ll 
The Works of Tacitus, by Murphy — — — — _ —16—2 0 06 
Livy’s Roman History — — _— — -— ae _ — 299—312 6 
p: BYZANTINE. 
The History of Count Zosimus, sometime Advocate and Chancellorof the ?-> Seay « 6 
Roman Empire — eh mite 5! sees pre — rot HN. 7 


n, 


The Four Books of Justinian’s Institutes of the Roman Law —"" — — 3—0 7 








A new and uniform Library Edition of the British Novelists, conducted 
ate ‘hy Mr. Muprorp, rte 


And empellished with illustrative Engravings from Original Designs. 





NUMBER I. Price is ORM sea 
. THE BRITISH NOVELISTS, 


Comprising every Work of acknowledged Merit which is usually 
classed under the denomination of Novels, — 
: . ; AND ACCOMPANIED WITH . ae 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF THE AUTHORS, AND A CRITICAL 
et, PREFACE TO EACH WORK. 
BY W. MUDFORD. 
In the Brirtsh Novetists, the Productions of each Author will be presented 


successively, so that they may be bound up at the option of the Purchaser, either 
as a Series, or distinctly. —The Works already published are 


Peregrine Pickle, Humphrey Gulliver’s Travels — ot Swift. 
Set tect Race Smo. | Weleda ad spe 
Brean: seph Andrews, Amelia, Jour- Fielding. 

Tristram Shandy, pect Sivdae: ney to the Next World. 
Journey. 


Any ef the above Works may be had separately, in Numbers, oc complete, either bound, 
aa erin beards. ‘vane 


Published by Sherwood, : Neely, and Tones, Paternoster clk: London. 13 
err. es Te eons a Se te y : st ‘aid aE eis diphshaean, 


i as NEW AND BEAUTIFUL spirrox Sle 


- BUFFON’S NATURAL HISTORY, 


WITH COLOURED PLATES, 





Be Eas ae Oe hldee £0 BE COMPLETED IN ONE HUNDRED NUMBERS. 





. Fel THIS DAY 1s PUBLISHED, 


” Pris 1s, Gd. with the Plates accur ately coloured, or 1s. plainy 0? 


© (TO BE REGULARLY CONTINUED EVERY WEEK); 2s 


NUMBER I. 


Ssuttow's Datucal Wistory 5 


THE THEORY. OF THE EARTH, A GENERAL HISTORY. OF MAN, 
OF THE BRUTE CREATION, OF VEGETABLES, MINERALS, &c, 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH, AND. INTERSPERSED with i NOTES, : 
By J. S. BARR, ESQ. 
pe? which i is added, By way of 3 complete Supplement, 
A Nat URAL ‘HISTORY OF BIRDS, FISHES, REPTILES, AND “INSECTS, 


A NEW EDITION, GREATLY IMPROVED: 


With a eigtiprapished Forret of Buffon, we an Account of as Gon i Condorcet. 











To the public. eorratebig hast 
The Proprietors of Buffon's Natural History beg leave to offer'a few remarks 
concerning the Edition which is now offered to the Public. In: order to render it as 
worthy as possible of their patronage, an Edition of Buffon, edited by Sonnini, has 
been procured from France, and a literary Gentleman has been employed to col. 
late every page of translation with the original, so that the minutest error that had 
srept in, has been detected; and, at the same time, numerous Additions, relative. 


Valuable Pe eriodical Works, 9 hy ane 





to Pai which have been i coool since the time of ae age been ndated i in 


the form of Notes. Besides which, the Proprietors have enriched this Edition with 
a beautiful Portrait of the Author, and an Account of his Life, translated expressly 
from the Elogé pronounced by the celebrated Condorcet, before the French Acadé- 
my, and also Anecdotes of his Private Life, by. the Chevalier Aude; and further, 
to render it as perfect as possible, a supplementary volume has been adler: consisting 
entirely of Descriptions of Birds discovered since the death of Buffon, being 
Additions, made to the Original by. the celebrated Sonnini, and clin are to be 


found in no other Tr ‘anslation. 


* 





g - 


1. This valnable Work, forming, beyond 
comparison, the most complete and-elegant 
Natural History inthis or any other lan- 
guage, will be beautifully printed in ogtevsts 
on fates coy writing Paper. 


. It will be embellished with a numerous: 
Set “of elegant original Copper-plates, the _ 
Subjects taken from Life, and engraved in» 
the best manner, by Milton, and ‘other cé- 


lebrated Engravers. 
3. The colouring of the Subjects will be 


os 


CONDITIONS. 


executed in @ superior A stihe. by Peron of 
the first Ability inthe Art. 

4. The whole will be completed in One 
Hundred Numbers, price Is. 6d. each, with 
the Plates accurately coloured, or 1s, 
plain; making Sixteen handsome Volumes 
in Octavo. © 

*,* For the accommodation of Purcha- 


sers: ate Former. Editions, the 16th. or sup- 
: plementary volume, may be had separately, 
to complete their Sets. 


N. B. To prevent ‘mistakes, the Public are requested to ask for, or order, 


Che Pew Cdition of Buffon’s JQatinal ‘Distazy,' 
TRANSLATED BY BARR. | 





Companion to Coane? s Batancal Magazine. 


Price Two Shida ‘and Sixpence, 
WITH THE PLATES CORRECTLY COLOURED FROM NATURE, 


NUMBER I, —Of 


a Complete Ee of Lectures © 
BOT ~ N. Y, 


As delivered at the Botanical Garden at Lambeth ; 


By the rare WILLIAM CURTIS, F. L. S. 


Demonstrator of Botany to the Company of Apothecaries, Author of the Bota- 
nical Magazine, of the Flora Londinensis, &c. &c. 


From Manuscripts in the Possession of his. Son-in-law, SAMUEL. CURTIS, 
Florist, Walworth. 


SECOND EDITION.—To which is now added, 


A LIFE OF THE AUTHOR, sy Dr. THornTon. 


The whole is completed in Thirty Numbers, (which may be had by one or more at 2 
time), embellished with 120 new Plates, illustrative of the Process of Vegetation, the Sexua} 
System, &c. from Original Drawings, made under the Author’s Direction, by Yoltmens 
engraved by Sansom, and correctly coloured from Nature, making three handsome Volumas 
royal Octayo, which may be had complete, in hoards, Price Al, or, half-bourd, with ~ 


‘backs and lettered, Price 41. 10s. 
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Published by Sherwood, Neely, and. Jones, Paternoster Row, London. 16 7 





ie a. NUMBER LT 
- ACCOMPLISHED TUTOR, 
Complete System of Liberal Coucations 


A FAMILIAR AND COMPREHENSIVE ILLUSTRATION OF 
THE FOLLOWING SUBJECTS: | 


English Grammar—Elocution—Penmanship—Short-Hand—Vulgar Arithmetic 
Decimal | Arithmetic—Stock-Holding—Merchants’-Accounts—Mensuration—Ar- 
chitecture—Optics—Algebra— Doctrine of Annuities—Trigonometry—Logarithms. 
—Geography—Astronomy — Mechanics—Electricity —Chemistry—Pneumatics— 
Hydrostaties—Hydraulics,and-Drawing....  . | 

-evcoanhh (< BY, THOMAS: HODSON. - 
‘THIRD EDITION, CORRECTED. 
: PP RPS cre i. 


*.% A Work, like.the:present, from the great variety of matter it contains, 
must necessarily prove of considerable utility. Although it comprehends such a 
niultiplicity of subjécts, yet it will be, foundte contain all that is essential for the 
attaining a perfect knowledge of each, and the whole substance of many large and 
expensive volumes, exiriched with-all the modern Improvements. 3 
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No. I.—-Containing Ten Engravings, of * 


 Galks through London, 

eer, 0 MINCLUDING | ©. . 
_ WESTMINSTER AND THE BOROUGH OF SOUTHWARK, 
S108 Sims With the surrounding Suburbs : . 2 


Describing every thing worthy of Observation in the Public Buildings, Places of 
Entertainment, Exhibitions, Commercial and Literary Institutions, &c, down to 
the present Period, and forming a Complete Guide to the British Metropolis. 
- By DAVID HUGHSON, L.L. D. 
CONDITIONS. 


I. This work will be comprised in Twelve Monthly Numbers, and may be bound together, 
erin Two Volumes. _. é 

IL. Each Number will contain Eight highly-finished Engravings on Copper, and Two or 
more on Wood, and Thirty-Six pages of Letterpress, elegantly printed in Foolscap Octavo, 
price 2s. 6d. or, in demy octavo, with Proof Impressions of the Plates, price 4s, per Number: 


s 


Valuable Works Published by Sherwood, Neely, and Jones, ‘London. | : 





‘- ‘To the Landed Interest in General. 


~ A 


Agricultural Ueports of Great Writain, 





Drawn up under the immediate Sanction of Parliament, and published by Authority | 


of the Board of Agriculture. ~~ 


ii | 
SHERWOOD, NEELY, and JONES, heg leave most respectfully to submit to 
the Notice of the Nobility, Clergy, Gentry, and Farmers of the United Kingdom, 
the following truly National and most important Work.—It consists of New and 
Improved Editions of the County Surveys, and unites every Species of Information 
relative to the Statistical, Economical, Agricultural, and Commercial State of each 


County.’ Fifty-nine Volumes, uniformly printed in Oc 
Maps and Plates, are already published, viz.— | 


ENGLISH AND WELCH REPORTS. 


Bedfordshire, with Map and Plates, by Mr. 
Batchelor ec oe - -0- 

Berkshire, ditto, by Dr: Mavor “+ + +0. 

Buckinghamshire, ditto, by the Rev. St. John 





East-Wood, Pembrokeshire - - 












tavo, and illustrated with 


Monmouthshire, ditto, by Mr. Hassall, of 


S026 76 


“NORTH. WALES, containing the Counties of 
Anglesey, Caernarvon, Denbigh, Flint, Me- 


Priest). 9) 00 OF ee ee pet hie PAO AI rionydd, and Montgomery; by Walter 
Cambridgeshire, Map, by the Rev. Mr. Gooch 0. 9 04. Davies, A.M. with Mapand Plate - -0 12 @ 
Cornwall, ditto, by Mr. Worgan - - -O 12 0} Norfolk, ditto, by A. Young, Esq. - <- -0 2 0 
Cheshire, Map and Plates, by H. Holland, Esq. 0 10. 6 | ———~*s,ditto, by Mr. Kent - + - -0 60 
Derbyshire, Vol. 1. ditto, by Mr. Farey, sen. 1. 1 0 | Northamptonshire, ditto, by W. Pitt, Esq. -0 8 @ 

——-, Vol. I]. Plates, ditto - + +0 15 0] Northumberland, Cumberland, and Westmor- 
Devonshire, Map and Plates, by C. Vancouver, _ | land, Map and Plates, by Messrs. Bailey, 

Esq. ee ee ee ee 18 -0}- Culley, and Pringle -) - -  -° --0 9 9 
Dorset, Map, by Mr. Stevenson - = +012 0] Nottinghamshire, Map, by Robert Lowe, Esq.0 5 © 
Durham, Map and Plates, by Mr. Bailey ~. + @ 10° 6 | Oxfordshire, Map and Plates, by A. Young, 

Essex, 2 vols. ditto, by A. Young, Esq. - 1-4-0 Esq. ” - = ° rs a < -0 k 0 
Gloucestershire, ditto, by T. Rudge, B.D. -- 0 9 0 | Shropshire, Map and Plates, by the Rev. J. 
Hampshire, ditto, by C. Vancouver, Esq. -0 16 0 Plymley, A.-M. - - + = = -0 98 
Herefordshire, ditto, by J. Duncombe, A.-M. 6 7 0| SOUTH WALES, containing the Counties of 
Hertfordshire, ditto, by A. Young, Esq. $07: 3...0 Brecon, Caermarthen, Cardigan, Glainorgan, 
Huntingdonshire, Map and Plate, by Mr. ; Pembroke, and Radnor, in Two Volumes, 

Parkinson - - - - - -0 9 0 with Map and Plates ; by Walter Davies, A.M. 

Kent, ditto, by Mr. Boys ge Feet IB Rector of Manafon, in Montgomeryshire -1 4 
Leicestershire and Rutland, Map and Pjates,’ © “| Staffordshire, ditto, by Mr. Pitt - - -0 9 

by Pitt and Parkinson aps Geel Or a Suffolk, ditto, by Av-Young, Esq. - - -0 10 
Lancashire, by Dr. Dickson, revised and pre- _ | Surrey, Map, by Mr. Stevenson - - -0 15 

pared for the press by Mr. Stevenson, author 1 Bussex, Plates, by the Rev. A. Young - -0 15 

of the Surrey Report, with Map +. - 70 14 0 Warwick, Map.and Plate, by Mr. Murray -0 8 
Lincolnshire, Map and Plates, by A. Young, Worcestershire, Map and Plates, by Mr. Pitt 0 10 

Esq. 2d edit. | - - - - > -*0O 2 Of} Wiltshire, Map and Plates, by Mr. Davis -0 9 
Middlesex, Map, by J. Middleton, Esq. Second — Yorkshire, (East Riding), ditto, by Mr. 

Edition - = 6.5 eb eee SEO aS Siem ad ee 9, Od eee ere oe 

SCOTCH REPORTS. 4 
Argyleshire, with Map and Plates, by Dr. J. Pecbles,..Map-and Plates, by the Rev. C. 

Binithic cmt ine pra eee a nye soe te ee Oh Findlater i ttl ar abt ara Naa a, a 
Berwickshire, ditto, by Mr. Kerr - - .-0 14 0] Ross and Cromarty, Map, by Sir G. S. Mac- 
Caithness, ditto, by Capt, Henderson - -0 15 0 Kenzie - s - N is es ‘ Oo 988 
Clydesdale, Map, by Mr. Naismith - +0 7 O | Roxburgh and Selkirk, Maps and Plates, by 
Dumfries, Map and Plates, by Dr. Singer -0 18 0 the Rev. Dr. Douglas - - - + ‘+60 90 
Fast Lothian, Map, by Mr. Somerville - -0 6 © | Sutherland, Map and Plates, by Capt. Hen- 
@alloway, Map and Plates, by theRev.S.Smith 9 9 0 derson © co huey @ aetna me Steak tae. Ss 
Hebrides, Map and Plate, by J. Macdonald, -| West. Lothian, ditto, by Mr. Trotter - -0 9 @ 

7 Wel) geet aia eran ahi baad a i. Sac nck ey Me Ta 
Inverness-shire, Map and Plate, by the Rey. Report of the Committee of the Board of Agri- 

Dr. Robertson mi me pee i pe lei oe Oy 14 <Q culture, appointed to extract Information 
Kincardineshire, Map, by Mr. Roberison - 0 12 0] .; from the County Reports and other Autho- 

Nairn and Moray, ditto, by the Rey. William rities, concerning the Culture and Use of 
Leslie - © - on i - -0O 1440 Potatoes . - ~ Eaten ae ae A a 


The Report of Jersey and Guernsey, by T. Quayie, Esq. is just published, price 10s. 6d. 
~ Any of the Reports may be had separately ; and, it is presumed, every Nobleman, 


S@aasoenacs 


Clergyman, Gentleman, and Farmer, should be in possession of the Survey of his 
own County, and of the adjoining Counties, as also of any other, which may con- 
tain that species of Information most conducive to his own Local Interests. 

*.* Complete Sets of the Reports are recommended to the various AGRI“ 
TURAL SoctEtiEs and Book Ciuss, as forming an aggregate of General In’ 4 
ation, and point of Reference on all occasions. 
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CONTENTS or No. ae foe 
‘ORIGINAL ESSAYS AND. COMMUNICATIONS. a 


tion. By the Right Hon. Lord Viscount Sidmouth, 
ei it, 





Arts, 


Museum, 


AND OTHER WORKS OF ane 











soa: a On the Affinity between Painting and Writing, i in point « of Compo 


Aslight Sketch of the Rise and i deer of Domestic Architecture eh 
in Great Britain, . —- ORs i: 


ae HL. On the. Neetect, of Architectural Works by the Reviewers of the Fine : 
| Pe 5 Ona Mistake i in the Synopsis of the Townleian Gallery at the British ‘ M 


lhe Se y. Analysis of the Pocus called & Liberty.” 2 By James Thomson, Author 
. of The Seasons,” 49 
ayes VL Letter to F. L. Chantrey, Esq. on say intended Waterloo Monument. pet 
By John Galt, Esq. - ohh) OB. 


o _oRvnW OF THE PUBLIC EXHIBITIONS, NEW PRINTS, ‘BOOKS, 


VII. ‘The Exhibition of the Royal Academy, ay ae = te 219 4. 
———— of the British iusttution: © BE we 2g Ss 
we of the Boualy of Painters in “OW and Water 


| Colours, Sete BRL Sy 
< The Exhibition a Italian and Spanish Pictures at the Gallery ra oy. 


the British sue se! eis BS 
XI. 





of Eastlake’s Picture of f Bonaparte on a board the ue 


Bellerophon, 0) ye ce ie ae a OB : 


XII. Review of New Ais 


Review of a Print of nee Fighting. Bgraved by C. Terner! * 


from a Picture by A. Cooper, 92 





character of Juliet. Painted by G. Rete» Esq. Pade . 
engraved i in mezzotinto by G. Maile, 


a Print of a whole length Portrait of Miss o Neil, in . 


“98 / 
a. Print in imitation of a Drawing of Miss O'Neill, as 


J hemes by G. Dawe, Fsq. R. A, engraved by F.C. Lewis, 94 
Series of Right Etchings, representing the Field of Battle 


: . “near ‘Waterloo, drawn by H. A. Barker, and etched by J. Burnett, — : 





R. A. froma cast by Groner Buxzocg, from the monumental bust 
at Stratford upon Avon, engraved by William Ward, A. R.A. 95 








Print of Shakstieare, painted by Tawar Paiires, Esq. + 


Portrait of the Right Hon. and most Reverend Edward, 


Lord Archbishop of York, engraved by Meyer, from a Picture. 


‘by Jackson, 





painted by A.W. Devis, Esq. and engraved by Henry: teres 
XIII. Review of Books connected with the Fine Arts. . 


os 


96 
— Portrait of Miss O'Neill i in the chante of Belvidera, : 


Haydon on the Judgment of Connoisseurs, =.= = - Of | 
' XIV. Books relative to the Fine oo iately, pei SOL > sore 
| XV. Biography, &. 4 102. 
XVI. Account of the Dinner of the Artists’ General Benevolent Istiton. ; 
tion, 
XVI. Decision ue the British Institution on the ‘Sketches of the Battle oe 
Waterloo, © - =e es Oe 
XVII. Announcement of Wake; in hand, Asia ae Poe he Ge 


XIX. Original Poetry. 


ii bo] Mr. Haydon on his Letter in. eke of ihe ni Marbles, 109: 
Poetical Address written and recited by James. Thompson, Esq. at 


the Anniversary Dinner of the Artists’ ener Benevolent Insti- 


tution, - ve 3 
XX, Sales by Auction of distinguished Collections of Pictuzes, fs . 
Sale at marten Peers Pictures. mm Mr.. Stanley, 12 


ANNALS OF THE FINE ARTS. 





7 Arr. I. Letters on Subjects connected with the Fine 
Arts. By By an i dyaen,, lisq.. Htisionical 
os aa a ae 


fe LETTER iL. 


To THE e Currie on Barry’s Wonwi IN THE) EpIN- 
: “BURGH REyiey, An 1810. 


i ord “[ovote from pase 172, 1 an 
} wei 3 “Sim, aoe a 


ar I HAVE no doubt. your sophism about great pic- 


as tures, and your doubtful sneers at the grand, severe 
$ap “style, must. have given ‘exquisite delight to all those 


_ who had fruitléssly attempted them ; for nothing is 
more: eratéfal to” the disappointed imdolence of 
“men, than to hear the things they have unsuccess- 
fully struggled. to. atiain, sophistically talked of as 
if unworthy of | attainment. . But, Sir, if instead of 
doubtfully sneering at. the grand style, you, had 
sneered at the palpable absurdities of the Exhibi- 
tion, at the Girls feeding Chickens, and Boys feed- 
ing Pigs, and Children fetching Water from. the 
well, standing in the waler up to their ancles» 
Von tee U 
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the artist thereby judiciously concealing feet he 
could not draw, with one hand in their pitchers and 
the other in their pockets, thereby with equal taste 
and judgment concealing hands: if you had sneered 
at these, you would have shewn greater feeling for 
the taste of your country, than taking the ignorant — 
practice of incompetent artists as a proof of the ab- 
surdity of that they professed to do. The grand 
style, is a style which alone can give rank.to “ this 
England in art,” and which only wants rank in 
such matters to be the greatest nation the world has 
ever yet seen. Notwithstanding, Sir, the perfect 
justice of your disbelief that there ever was a cabal 
among the Academicians, who held nightly consul- 
tations, in order to consider and arrange the most 
effectual method of stopping Barry’s key-hole with 
dust, robbing his house, or tampering with his 
engravers ; yet Laffirm, there is a set of artists who 
would willingly see high Art sink, and secretly — 
give her a stab while sinking: there is a set whose 
imbecile prejudices against the rising students are 
apparent, and against the Institution, and against 
every person and every place that will foster and 
protect them. Such is the palpable truth of what 
i assert, that no man of common observation can 
deny it. One of these told me, with rapture in his 
eyes, that Government had refused to assist the 
British Institution! Another, that Art was a thing 
which the Academy had a right to keep to itself ! 
When the Institution was founded, then it was 


connected with the Fine Arts. ~- 271 


merely to encourage the young; and. when, by the 
purchase of Mr. West’s picture, this was completely 
falsified, then this was not real patronage’: Oh no, 
Mr. West was an old man, and it was merely a 
reward for his life. It is always the character of 
envy to attribute the success of the envied to any 
cause but his merit: hence the hatred of the Aca- 
demicians to the Gallery, because it will afford an 
opening to those who exhibit careful and legitimate 
excellence ; hence their abuse of the Directors, 
because they tremble at their firm establishment ; 
hence their proceedings for ten years past; and 
hence their proceedings for fifty years to come. 

The Royal Academy was founded by His Ma- 
jesty to give a consequence to the Art (then emerg- 
ing) in the opinion of the people ; to honour the 
eminent artists then existing, and lay a firm founda- 
tion in design, that England might one day rival 
Greece. Reynolds, then in the full blaze of his 
reputation, during the first years of its establish- 
ment, conducted it with an elevation of view, at 
once shewing himself worthy of its honours, and 
capable of putting every thing in a train for realiz- 
ing the intentions of the King : but in a short time 
imbecility and ignorance crept in; and finding 
their total incapability to excite attention and gain 
ascendency by their works, they set about intriguing. 
Reynolds’s reputation ensured them a host of de- 
tractors and enviers ; a strong party was soon formed 
to check his propositions, thwart his views, and 
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lower that power, the result of genius and industry, 
by paltry cabals, which they were hopeless of effeet- 
ing by other methods. By degrees, none but those 
who were not likely to trouble them by propositions 
for the benefit of Art were admitted ; and the Aca- 
demy is now become nearly filled with men who have 
made its honours a means of elevating them to a 
rank in society, to which rank, had there been no 
Academy, their talents or their acquirements could 
have never entitled them to assume. No man of 
extended notions, enlightened by education, or with 
powers from nature, can obtain a hearing ; such 
would soon, they know, oppose their views and 
check their power; but those only have a chance 
of success, whose previous humbleness of extraction 
and enlightenment cause them to look up to the 
Academy with a sort of awe, and to regard a 
Member with a cringing smile and a bending bow, 
as if their existence depended on his will. These 
are the principles of their conduct, and will yet fill 
the Academy with such a set of members, whose 
only object will be to accumulate funds and increase 
pensions, till the purposes of its foundation are 
forgotten, and high Art, and elevation of view, are 
sunk in the three per cents. : not that the Academy 
have any objection to talent, far from it; but it 
must be so diluted with humbleness and a love of 
quiet, as will be regardless of asserting that supe- 
riority to which it would be entitled ; in this case it 
_ becomes a sanction to their intrigues. It is their 
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object to get in as many men of talent as will keep 
their Exhibition from falling into insignificance, 
and no more than will leave their power untouched 
’ or untrespassed upon. Who does not see that the 
Academy has completely failed in realizing the 
intentions of the King? The greater part of the 
present members are its product, and who more ill- 
grounded in Art? The Academy and its honours 
only serve to giye power to a set, who, without 
them, would never have emerged from that insigni- 
ficance to which nature had destined them. They 
were going on ruining high Art in the opinions of 
the people ; keeping every picture of real promise 
out of sight; and then excusing their own ineffica- 
cious attempts, by complaining that high Art would 
never do in this country; as if it proceeded from 
indifference in the people, and the want of encou- 
ragement in the patrons. The founding of the 
Institution roused them a little from their torpor, 
and will always prove an excellent check.. They 
say, that if any grant is made by Government for the 
benefit of Art, it should be made tothem. To them! 
for what? that they might have the enjoyment of 
squabbling at fifty general meetings before they 
could settle how it could be disposed of? Instead 
of putting more power into hands of men who 
know not how to use what they have, let every well- 
wisher to the advance of Art, struggle with all his 
might to diminish it; for in proportion as their 
power 1s diminished or increased, so will the public 
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taste be purified or debauched. The Royal Aca- 
demy, instead of becoming, as the King intended it, 
a vehicle of grand Art, and improving and elevating 
the minds of the people, from being placed in the 
hands of incompetence, is become a vast organ of 
bad taste and corruption.* | 

The Institution, if, for twenty years, conducted 
. with firmness and consistency, in the plan of em- 
ployment, and of commissions every year to those 
who deserve them : if the Prince, the Ministers, and 
the Directors, foster and protect high Art, and cor- 
rectand finished excellence only, wherever they find 
it ; 1f they persevere, as they have excellently began, 
and not suffer the sneers of envy to discourage 
them, because that feeling for correctness, which they 
wish to excite among the students, may not in less 
than two or three years be perceptible (for twenty 
years habitual debauchery of taste is not to be eradi- 
cated in a day); if they resolve not to allow them- 
selves to be drawn off from their plan of commis- 
sions for public buildings, by any insidious advice 
in the shape of a better method, they will ultimately 
do that, which the Academy has failed to do, and will 
ever fail to do, unless it should be re-modelled and 
regenerated ; unless the present mass of preponder- 
ating weakness be rooted out, and the walls white- 
washed, and the rooms sprinkled with vinegar, as 


* Can any thing more clearly shew the nature of their minds, 
than that the vile Catalogue raisonné has issued from among 
them? Surely nothing. 
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they do when a house has been gutted by the 
plague. The Royal Academy will not ruin Art in 
this country, as a Royal Academy has ruined it in 
every other, because here we are allowed to speak 
what we think ; here we are allowed to tell His 
Royal Highness, without the imputation of disre- 
spect or disloyalty, he lends his protection to 'pa- 
tronize bad taste, and promote error. In no coun. 
try where Art has, flourished, have one half of the 
artists been at the mercy of the other; but all had 
an equal and a fair chance of attracting the public 
eye: it isa most pernicious power, and will ruin or 
suppress Art wherever it exist. The great artists 
of Italy and Greece finished their works, and hung 
them in the best situations in public temples; but at 
the Academy, after years of investigation, you throw 
your reputation into the hands of men, who, accord- 
ing to the principles of human feelings, are, and must 
be, interested in keeping you from the public eye. 
With such a system of things, it is not to be won- 
dered at, that Barry, with his irritability and enthu- 
siastic notions of Art, should have quarrelled, or 
have met with such a reception. I have no wish to 
plague the public with any more discussions about 
Barry or his misfortunes; but I must be allowed to 
suspect that his expulsion was more a political ma- 
neeuvre to confirm the power of the party who pro- 
posed it, than from any sincere desire for the repose 
of the Academy (a pretty repose, too, they enjoyed 
after his expulsion). Whatever were Barry’s faults 
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of conduct and freaks of bérnfieay that he was sincere 
in his love for his Art, his getting through his | 
work at the Adelphi incontestibly proves; and his 
beginning when he had but sixteen shillings in his 
pocket, and persevering when he had often none, is 
an example of energetic resolution and unconquer- 
able perseverance, the usual attendants on high and 
independent minds. ‘Chis his enemies know, and 
this provokes them more. Latterly, he grew idle 
and irritable, and morbid, walked about complain- 
ing that the cabal tied up his hands from working, 
when, on a strict self-examination, he would have 
found his hands were tied up, more by his own idle 
inclinations, than from any power of any cabal. 
But, « let him that is without fault cast the first 
stone.’’ Barry ‘‘ is gone to his audit,’’ as you say, 
Sir; and is, perhaps, as worthy to come out with 
approbation as any of us he has left behind. No- 
thing, indeed, can be more lamentable than the real 
state of Painting and Sculpture among the greater 
part of the members of the Academy, or the state of 
feeling among the people: any proposition for a 
national work is regarded with a sneer ; and he that 
takes a twelvemonth about a picture becomes a 
bye-word and a joke. But the people are not to be 
blamed ; high notions of Art and refined taste can 
only he acquired by seeing fine things; and were 
these things to be got at the Exhibition, at that 
splendid effusion of red curtains and Lord Mayors’ 

maces; where the ambition of every Academician 
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is to out-glare his neighbour with red lead and 
King’s yellow, instead of outdo him by fine out- 
lines, fine forms, fine characters, and refined ex- 
pressions? When the people have their heads so 
split by pageantry and show, is it any wonder they 
have not been taught feeling for high Art? The 
artists are the instructors of a nation, and must 
create the taste by which they are to be admired. 
Did not Michael Angelo and Raffaelle create the 
Roman feeling? Did not Titian, Tintoretto, and 
Giorgione, create the taste at Venice? Do you 
expect the people to be inspired, and to come and 
tell you what is right? No; it is you who are 
supposed to have investigated and studied the 
matter, and it is you who must go and tell them, 
You may as justly ridicule a man who has never 
been taught to read for not relishing Homer, as 
ridicule the people of England for not haying 
taste. Have they not always crowded where any 
great work of Art was to be seen? Let us hear no 
more of such complaints, which are as unjust as 
they are ridiculous ; and when coming from artists, 
are always more to be considered as an excuse for 
their own indolence, than an opinion, the result of 
a just estimation of things: let us shew them fine 
things, and they will soon relish them ; and what 
is better, more clearly perceive absurdity when it 
appears. So you hear the Academicians lament, 
with so many obstructions of climate and dress, the 
impossibility of attaining excellence in high Art. 
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‘¢ Sir,’’ said an artist once, ‘‘ every school has its 
character ; the Roman school for drawing well, 
and the English school for drawing badly; Sir, it 
is the character of the English school to draw 
badly.’? Sir, we answer such gentlemen, do you 
paint all day and draw half the night; do you 
compare forms without dress, as you cannot see 
forms through? If you did all this, we believe you 
would find that neither climate or dress, or the 
fated character of the English school, would check 
your advance to excellence, or prevent you: fxomn 
being great in high Art. 

How can you be so unfeeling, Mr. Reviewer, as 
to ridicule senseless blots and unmeaning flourishes ? 
Do you not know, that blots and flourishes, mean- 
ing nothing, are effusions of feeling? But per- 
haps, Sir, you think that when the Academicians 
say feeling, they mean idleness. We will allow a 
man, deeply versed in nature, who with a dash of 
his pencil will give the exact form of an object, 
that he may express an idea, to talk of feeling, 
because the expression of his feelings will be the 
instantaneous creation of things, by hitting at once 
their characteristics : but to hear men, the greater | 
part of whom cannot shape a line as it ought to be; 
or put a touch in its right place, excuse their indo- 
lence by talking of their feelings, is really laugh- 
able. Sir, when you see a wiry splash of colour for 
a hand,—hush ! that’s feeling ; don’t talk of these 
things, you’ll hurt the artist’s feelings! Nothing 
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can be more delightful than the real momentary 
expressions of feeling in the great artists, Rubens, 
Titian, Vandyke, Tintoretto, and Rembrandt ; let 
them scrawl their brush in anyway, you see by 
what they did, they could do more: their dashes 
were not those of random ignorance, but of minds 
in a heat, who could not stay to'express more than 
the leading points of things, and when they were 
hinted were content. ‘© What can be more unfi- 
nished,’’ say they in excuse, ‘“‘ than Rubens ?”? The 
dash,- we answer, that may appear careless unfinish- 
ing to the ignorant eye, to the feeling and the edu- 
cated one, is known to be the result of the deepest 
principle ; and at the proper distance will be seen 
by both to be the leading characteristic of the thing 
expressed bya touch. ‘‘ He that leaves his pic- 
tures rough, like Titian,’’ says Reynolds, ‘‘ without 
his principles, will indeed produce ‘ goffe pitture,’ 
as Vasari calls them ;’’ and the student that dashes, 
because Rubens appears to dash, without reflec- 
tion, has begun at the wrong end. ‘Thus they talk 
of execution: if they see a man laboriously, and 
carefully, and warily investigating (as a child cau- 
tiously and timidly looks around when it first sets 
off to wall, both fromthe same feeling, because they 
are both going to do that which they have never 
done, and therefore know not their own powers till 
they have tried them); if they see a man doing 
this, I say, and lose, perhaps, the facility of hand- 
ling, he has no execution! they forget that by 
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carefully, and warily, and laboriously investigating 
one picture, though he may lose facility in express- 
ing that one, he will acquire the power of painting 
with the right sort of facility in the next: putting 
the touches, and none more or less than are neces- 
sary to express the object: this is execution; not 
scrawling about your brush because you do not 
know what else to do with it. I recollect a dog’s 
eye in a picture by Rubens, in Mr. Thomas Hope’s 
Collection, which is a perfect example of execu- 
tion: here is the exact form of the brow, the lid, — 
the eye, all expressed by as many touches only, as 
were requisite to express them; here is sharpness 
and softness, and all the characteristics of nature, 
hit out instantly. Rubens is full of such beauties : 
he is a perfect example of execution. But to seea 
head without bone, raw, husky, and flimsy, stuck 
on shoulders without a neck, enveloped in splashes 
of white for a cravat, and a hand dashed about in 
senseless ostentation, as much incapable of motion 
as if it were paralysed ; to see this, is to see a per- 
fect example of Exhibitional execution. You will 
hear them talk. of detail in the same style as if it 
were beneath them. Who had more detail than 
Titian, Raphael, Michael Angelo, or the Greeks ? 
but in England, he who attends to legitimate detail, 
that is, he who defines things so as to make them 
intelligible, is considered a dull fellow ; to scrawl 
because Gainsborough scrawled (without his feel- 
ing), is always a more undoubted proof of genius, 
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than to define like Phidias or Apelles, Michael 
Angelo or Raphael, Titian or Vandyke.* 
The only artists who are fundamentally grounded 
in their profession in the Academy are the archi- 
tects: they could not, indeed, build a house with- 
out a foundation, slur over a window, or keep a 
stair-case in shadow ; yet not more absurd would 
this be, than painting a head without bone, putting 
dashes of wiry colour for a hand,+ or unmeaning 
scrawls for a waistcoat. I perfectly agree with you, 
Sir, that employment will not create genius, if it 
does not exist; but I affirm, that employment is 
necessary to foster it, if it does: that employment 
will not create it, we have had pretty ample proofs, 
in the productions of the present French school, and 
in adorning St. Paul’s and Westminster Abbey with 
sculpture. Had Phidias or Michael Angelo more 
liberal patronage than for years has been bestowed 


* Some are complaining that they fear the Directors wish 
to encourage finishing like the French school. Ridiculous! 
They wish, I doubt not, to encourage proper finishing, not 
high finishing ; so that a back may not be mistaken for a breast, 
as is sometimes the case in the Exhibition. Proper finishing is 
seizing theleading points of things with truth and correctness, 
that they may predominate over the subordinate parts, though 
the subordinate parts are not to be neglected. ‘The reverse is 
the character of the French school; and of David, whom you, 
with truth, assert, Sir, to be as little worthy of imitation in 
art, as in morals or politics. 

¢ Sir T. Lawrence’s hands and limbs in his portraits are 
always executed with skill and knowledge; and though some- 
times careless, are never ignorant. 
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on the sculptors ? Have not they had all the advan- 
tages of the ancient Greeks ? Have they not been 
employed by the nation, with every stimulus to 
rouse fire in their breasts? What has been the 
result? Will not St. Paul’s and Westminster Abbey, 
with a few exceptions, disgrace the nation, when its 
genius shall be hereafter estimated ? Think on the 
naked majesty of Theseus, and then bring to your 
fancy Captain any-body standing in his waistcoat! 
Are their subjects incapable of excellence? must 
Victory always crown? and Fame always blow a 
trumpet? If it must be so, let them; but this: is 
no reason they should have wretched feet and ill- 
formed limbs; if monuments must be made by 
receipt, let the parts that compose them be properly 
assorted. Never was there a finer opening for a 
great sculptor! In comes an order for a dozen 
eagles’ feet, two Venuses for a saloon, and a Nep- 
tune for the garden-pond ; polishers and raspers 
can be hired like tailors, and you will see old, im- 
becile journeymen, with spectacles on the tips of 
their red noses, chiselling eyes and drilling nostrils 
ata guinea a week, which Phidias or Michael An- 
gelo would have trembled to touch. One of the 
most eminent lately took a partner into his business. 
A partner! fancy Phidias or Michael Angelo tak- 
ing a pariner!!! 'The consequence of such a state 
of feeling must easily be foreseen: indeed, a morn- 
ing’s walk in St. Paul’s or Westminster Abbey will 
clearly shew it: heroes that might have been made 
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to contend with Grecian ones, lions that might 
‘have rivalled the Dog of Alcibiades, careless, mis- 
shapen, and unfinished. There is a total want 
among the Academicians of that great enthusiasm, 
that noble independence, that contempt for petty 
intrigue and paltry cabal, the characteristic of all 
the great characters of antiquity and modern times, 
Excellence never was, nor ever will be, produced 
by a brutal and interested love of gain. Whena 
man becames an Academician, he suffers as great a 
change as if he had undergone chemical transmuta- 
tion: however noble his feelings, however high his 
notions, however grand his ideas, he is no sooner 

elected, than he becomes cautious, timid, silent, 7 
politic, and intriguing ; affecting to know what he 
has never heard of ; denying what he really knows ; 
undervaluing his rivals,* and puffing those he need 
not fear. The Royal Academicians are like the 
elephants of the East, who are no sooner caught in 
the pits prepared for them, than they, become as 
eager as their masters that their wild companions, 
who range the forest in boundless liberty, should 
be in the same predicament as themselves. Who 
can help feeling for the nobility, the Royal Family, 


* When Canova was here, an Academician got up, and gave 
notice that he would oppose any distinguished honour that it 
might be intended to bestow on him. Thisisa fact. It was with 
great difficulty they could be induced to give him a dinner! 
Mean-minded creatures! Would any foreign Academy have 
behaved with such petty envy to a British artist of such rank! 
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and the men of genius, who crowd to the Acadeniy 
on the day of the dinner, sit in state round the Presi-- 
dent ; and, with agonized souls, obliged to admire 
—what? sublimity of conception, and Greek design? 
No; portrait of this man, portrait of that man, 
standing on legs tapered like nine pins ; and thus a 
ceremony, intended to sanction fine taste and high 
Art, is made subservient to get business for medio- 
crity. In the name of truth, let all parts of the 
Art flourish ; the greater variety of our excellence, — 
the higher shall we rank; but let not the Royal 
Academy of England be perverted to gratify vanity 
and get sitters. 

Yet these are the men eat sneer at the people 
for not having taste; groan at the Government for 
not employing them to disgrace St. Paul’s, as the 
sculptors have already done: who struggle with all 
their might to smother the rising flame of the coun- 
try, and prevent those who are taking a clearer and 
the right road to excellence from exposing their 
weaknesses, opening the eyes of the people, and 
pushing them headlong from their seats: but in 
spite of the clouds and mists of bad taste that yearly 
roll from the Royal Academy, the morning-star of 
Art will rise, and usher in the rising sun, ‘Thank 
God! the remains of Athens have fled for protec- 
tion to England ;* the genius of Greece still hovers 

* Let it be remembered that this was written five years 


ago, before the bustle about the Elgin Marbles commenced, and 
was a subject of general ridicule to many Academicians. Ep. 
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near them: may she, with her inspiring touch, give 
new vigour to British Art, and cause new beauties 
to spring from British exertions ! May their essence 
mingle with our blood and circulate through our 
being ; may we never paint a touch, or draw a line 
without instinctive reference to the principles of 
these divine productions. ‘© Look down upon 
‘Genius,’’ says Mr. Shee, “and he will dwindle to 
a pigmy: look up to him, and he will rise toa 
_ giant.” But I say, Sir, look down upon Genius, 
and he will rise to a giant; attempt to crush him, | 
and he will soar to a God ! 

If the Academy, with such principles, is to be 
considered the leader of Art in this country, will 
the Arts ever take their place by the side of the 
Poetry, the Philosophy and the Architecture of the 
country ? Will not the Academies beginning to be 
formed at Bath, at Liverpool, and Leeds, and those 
already formed at Dublin and Edinburgh, be in- 
fected? Indeed, if they consider the Royal Aca- 
demy as a model, Heaven have mercy on high Art! 
That they are so infected, or beginning to wander 
from the right road, a quotation from the Liverpool 
Mercury of August last, p. 51, in its account of 
their Academical Dinner, will clearly prove :— 
«* To esteem Art,’’ says the writer, “as the passive 
embellishment of life, is to shew very little ac- 
quaintance with human nature ; that it is one of the 
most active agents in the improvement of mankind 
is eminently manifest :’”’ all incontrovertible: “ but 

VOL, I. X 
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it is not by the superiority of individuals, so much 
as by the general estimation which is at present per- 
ceptible, that the Arts are to be entitled to be consi- 
dered as public benefits; the powers of Michael 
Angelo and Raphael, and of Corregio, commanded 
admiration, but had less effect on the manners of 
sociciy than the milder and more attainable excel- 
lence of Reynolds, West, and Opie; or of those 
illustrious natives of this part of our dominions, 
Romney, Stubbs, Wilson, and Wright of Derby.” 
And a little lower: ‘* though he (the British 
artist) may not be able to produce such elaborate 
pieces (viz. as the works of those great beings to 
whom Greece and Italy owe their rank), “ he has 
far more incitement to produce what is correctly 
natural and generally interesting.’? Were there ever 
such sentimeats uttered ? are they worth answering ? 
No, certainly ; but they must be answered, because 
contemptuous silence is not always the most effec- 
tual method of preventing the propagation of error. 
Inferring that the general excellence of Art is not 
- owing to the superiority of great individuals, but to 
a great number of those whose excellence is more 
attainable because not so high? Inferring that 
those great works of those illustrious men, Michael 
Angelo, Raphael, and Corregio, have less effect on 
society than the more attainable excellencies of infe- 
rior artists! when the very reverse is the fact ; for 
the higher and greater are illustrious individuals, 
the higher and greater will be the general excel. 
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lence of Art, and the deeper and more rooted the 
general feeling. If such principles are propagated 
among the rising youth of the country, it would be 
much better were they suffered to stumble out their 
own way ; for none of common sense are likely to 
be infected by such dangerous absurdity: if such 
are the principles of the Country Academies, it 
would be better for rising Art had they never 
emerged from that) obscurity in which they before 
remained. * 

A man, in the early part of his existence, should 
impregnate his mind with principles and science, 
and not suffer himself to do any thing but what he 
can account for and do again. Rather suffer the 
imputation of tedious anxiety and dull stupidity, by 
carefully investigating, that you may one day give 
vent to your feelings with furious certainty, than 
for the childish gratification of hastening before 
the public, send your fancies into the world ex- 
pressed with all the impudence of imbecile inexpe- 


* The sentiments delivered by Mr. Roscoe at the dinner, 
indeed, as might have been expected, shewed a right and ele- 
vated notion of things. _ He told the artists they ought not to 
expect patronage as a bounty, but as the result only of superior 
talent : and that no man should purchase a work for any other 
reason but because he approved it. A Mr. Earle endeavoured 
also to rouse them to a proper feeling, by saying, persevering 
and unremitting application were the only means of attaining: 
excellence ; and hoped they would be all combined and unani- 
mous, as well, without any other contention, than that of 
generous and friendly emulation. 
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rience. Much of the spirit of a first fancy may 
evaporate, and. labour be too apparent : let it be so; 
you are every day raising a fabric, that, according 
to the principles of things, will not easily fall, by 
choosing none but the strong bricks to lay at the 
foundation. Never be frightened from your plan, 
if it be the result of principle and meditation, by 
the remarks of unthinking folly; or be urged to 
impatience to convince mankind of ‘your talents, 
before you have, in some degree, perfected the ac- 
quirements necessary to express them, There are 
men who study nothing but anatomy, because ana- 
tomy is useful ; this is the abuse of acquirement : 
proceed ; if you proceed, you must arrive at last : 
you may be taken off in your journey, this is the 
chance of life; but surely it is better, as there is 
chance, to be taken off after having done your best, 
than in the midst of unexecuted projects and pro- 
mised amendment. You hear some students say of 
themselves, ‘* if they did not do it at once, they 
could never do it by study :’’ if they did it at once, 
we should tremble at their inspiration, and relinquish 
the Art in despair. But when you may exhaust 
yourself, with pointing out error and exemplifying 
defect, to hear them talk, that unless they did it 
at once they could never do it by study, meaning, 
of course, that they have done it, is really lament- 
able. I have always observed, that those who 
affect not to study and investigate, do investigate in 
some degree : if it is absurd, why do it at all? You 
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are an Inspired man ; you are fall of beauties; you 
are pregnant with resources. Why do you look at 
a limb, at a head, or Michael Angelo, or the 
Greéks? ‘If Iam a little defective,” say they, 
“ how many can find it out? if I am ignorant, how 
many can discover it?’’ If this was the principle 
that actuated men of genius, who would ever have 
risen above mediocrity? It is the refinement of 
things imperceptible to unscientific inexperience, 
that distinguish great men from other human 
beings; it was by delicate beauties the Greeks 
have reached the top; and the moderns will not 
equal or outstrip them, but by similar exhibitions 
of attentive investigation and deep research. 
Painting conveys ideas, by form, colour, and 
light and shadow ; but colour, and light and sha- 
' dow, without form, can do little: an exact know- 
ledge of the forms of things is therefore necessary 
to express ideas clearly ; and the power of repre- 
senting things exactly as they are, or ought to be 
on canvas, constitutes the painter. We all know 
how many fancies and visions, how many beautiful 
arrangements and refined expressions pass into obli- 
vion in our youth, from the want of this power: it 
is this power we fag for, not ideas ; the sooner it is 
acquired, the happier and greater is the artist: yet 
it cannot be acquired but by never suffering an 
atom to remain uninvestigated and unresearched ; 
till at last all nature is laid open, all animated 
being is at his disposal, and under his control. The 
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moderns equal the ancients in facility, but do not 
so steep it in science, that it is not thrown’ away. 
Facility will come from mere mechanical repeti- 
_ tion: the great principle is; so to educate your 
mind, that when execution rushes on your hand 
from habitual exercise, your mind may know exactly 
where to direct the fury of your hand, This is the 
great principle of Art; these are the moments of 
rapture every man of genius sees at the end of his 
labours: till this delightful, stupendous power is 
acquired, what miseries, what checks, what strug- 
gles must he not undergo ; but if he have but the 
resolution to proceed firmly through them, then 
indeed will his reward be great! then, indeed, will 
his mind, impregnated with science, and his hand, 
fearless by practice, be enabled, as fast as visions 
float on his fancy, to shower them on his canvas 
with inspired profusion. Let the rising students, 
on whom thereputation of this country for great- 
ness of Art depends recollect, that this power 
cannot be acquired but by acting on the same 
principle, from the first dawning of a wish to be an 
artist, to the last moment of life. In the first years 
of study, let them consider every figure they draw, 
as if their existence depended on its excellence ; let 
them look and compare, scrutinize and alter : what 
they cannot see distinctly in shadow, let them care- 
fully examine and ascertain ; let them draw exactly 
what they see, and nothing more nor less; let them 
get a perfect knowledge of things as they are, 
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before they presume to alter the model before them, 
if but the thousandth part of a hair’s point. [ will 
venture to say, that if any thing will mislead pro- 
mising talent, it is this senseless, vicious, impudent 
academic squareness, which has ruined or misled 
the hopes of half the academies of Europe, You 
will see these young would-be Michael Angelos of 
Art, square in, a smutty outline with charcoal, then 
scrawl in, the features with chalk, and dissect the 
body into various unintelligible parts, as if to shew 
their knowledge, when I have always remarked it 
exemplified their total ignorance ; for there never 
was a division right; (one might gain something 
by a superfluous exhibition of real knowledge, 
but who ever became wiser by an ostentatious dis- 
_ play of ignorance?) then make their knees, and 
ancles, and feet, as angular, and hard, and stony, 
as if they were building the Colossus at Rhodes : 
«< Get a perfect knowledge of Nature as she is,’’ 
says R. J. L. in the unrivalled first part of his 
Letter, “‘ before you attempt to make her as she 
ought to be.” <‘* That caquisite, masterly draw- 
ing,’’ says Burke, “ which is the glory of the great 
School where you are, has fallen to the lot of few, 
perhaps to none, of the present age, in its highest 
perfection. If I were to indulge a conjecture, I 
should attribute all that is called * greatness of style’ 
to this exact knowledge of the parts of the body, of 
anatomy, and perspective; for by knowledge ex- 
actly and habitually, without the labour of parti- 
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cular and occasional thinking what was to be done 
in every figure they designed, they naturally at- 
tained a freedom and spirit of outline, because they 
could be daring without being absurd: whereas — 
ignorance, if it be cautious, is poor and timid ; if 
bold, only blindly presumptuous. This minute and 
thorough knowledge of anatomy, and practical and 
theoretical perspective, by which I mean to include 
foreshortening,, is all the effect of labour and use, 
in particular studies, and not in general compo- 
sitions.’’ * 

Never suffer your youth to be an excuse for in- 
adequacy; if you do that at eighteen, which 
others have not done till thirty, you are the greater 
man. It is not unusual for young men to be 
sneered at for inexperience, when they commence 
great works, as if this had not been the misfortune 
of all men at first commencing life ; but it is the 
capability or incapability of conquering the conse- 
quences that distinguish the man of genius from the 
man of none.’ Consult Nature for every thing ; for 
though she will not always equal your wants, she 
will often surpass them; and where there is chance, 
she is certainly worth the trial. Young students, 
at first commencing acquaintance with her, reject 
her often with boyish peevishness, complaining that 
she puts them out, because she does not immediately 
yield them assistance to their present particular 
want, not considering that she can never be a sub- 
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stitute, but an assistant, and therefore not to be dis- 
carded, but managed, Why does she put them 
out? because it requires energy and thought to 
‘select her beauties and reject her defects; a man of 
genius will not suffer her to put him out; he will 
make Nature bend to him; he will force her into 
_his service. 

You say, Sir, that all the academical prizes, in 
all the Academies in Europe, may have spoiled many 
a painter, but have never made one ; and you infer, 
the Directors of the British Gallery, by prizes, will 
only nourish indolence and pamper pride. The 
objections that make against the principles of the 
academical prizes of London and the rest of 
Europe, are not applicable to the British Gallery, 
In the Academy, so restricted are the students, 
that none of common feeling or common pride, will 
submit to them: first, the subject is given, then 
the size of the canvas is specified, then the figures 
are to be sixteen inches high; so that instead of the 
subject being a warm and unpremeditated concep- 
tion, you are obliged to go, ox like, and yoke your 
feelings to it. Is it any wonder that such has been 
the result? But at the British Gallery you are en- 
tirely Jeft to your own feelings, in every point of 
view: and if sucha method be not likely to elicit 
genius (if it exist), I know not what method is. If 
the Directors make the pictures of one year a crite- 
rion for the next, and never suffer any pictures to 
carry off prizes on the year following, that are not 
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better, or equal to those preceding, Art must ada 
vance. But prizes, perhaps, are only fit for youth, 
to stimulate and excite them, till they are fit for 
employment. On this principle there should al- 
ways be prizes regularly given to the rising youth, 
while the great system of employment should be 
still going on. When men have once given 
proofs of genius, so that they can be depended on, 
they should be at once employed, to adorn the 
empty spaces of our public buildings. Excellence, 
however, depends on the students : let them invin- 
cibly determine that success shall increase, and not 
weaken, their persevering efforts: that failure shall 
stimulate, and not depress them; that misfortune 
shall rouse them, and oppression excite their indig- 
nation; let them first have an object, and then 
pursue it with a keen, steady, unconquerable perse- 
verance, even if the whole world should crumble 
in ruins about them, and they should be the only 
living beings left. With such feelings, their pride 
will not be nourished, or their indolence pampered ; 
with such an iron resolution, there will be no diffi- 
culty that “ grows in the veins of actions highest 
reared’’ they will not conquer, no excellence within 
the scope of human ability they will not attain. 


B. R. HAYDON, 
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Arr. II. A Speculation, whether Architecture be not 
rather an Invention of Art, than an Imitation of 
Nature. 


Ixstinct naturally leads every created being, to 
defend itself from the inclemency of the seasons ; 
and we have every reason to'believe, that those sub- 
terraneous excavations which Nature herself had 
formed in the sides of rocks and mountains, afforded 
a shelter and retreat to the primitive races of man- 
kind ; and that the cavern which received into its 
gloomy bosom the savage beast, found also an 
occupant in man. 

But man, destined to be lord of the creation, re- 
mained not long on an equality with the beasts of 
the field. Reason, triumphing over instinct, soon 
pointed out for his adoption a way of life more 
commodious, as well as dignified, and we behold 
him quitting the obscure recesses of caves and 
caverns. 

The next shelter to which we trace him was 
plain, but well adapted to his primeval simplicity. 
A spot of rising ground, surrounded with trees and 
thickets, was selected for his new dwelling-place, 
the boughs whereof, platted and interwoven, 
formed the roof and the sides. In this situation he 
felt himself better capable of enjoying the aspect of 
nature, and beheld, with emotions of delight, the 
morning and the evening sun rise and set upon his 
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humble habitation, At this point may we stop to 
observe the first ideas of building in their incipient 
and imperfect state; but in the gradual expansion, 
and progress of those ideas, we shall be able very 
easily to distinguish between Art and Nature, and 
to perceive what powerful effects have been operated 
upon the latter, by the intervention of the former. 
Nature, we have seen, furnished man with no 
other place of reception than cells and caverns ; 
but that by the assistance of Art, the hut in which 
he might safely repose, was soon erected, and thus 
was Nature meliorated and improved. We may 
here observe, that the art of building is almost 
coeval with the real wants and necessities of man: 
but as in progress of time those wants and necessi- 
ties became multiplied, vanity, and that restless- 
ness which arises from enlarged desires, dilated his 
views, and he then applied himself towards the 
external beauty of lis structure, as well as the in- 
ternal display of taste, elegance, and refinement. 
To effect these designs, rules began to be esta- 
blished, in reference to solidity of construction, 
regularity of proportion, and splendour of deco- 
ration, In this regular progression of Art and 
Science, the common idea of a mere primeval 
building became absorbed in the more elevated 
notions implied by the term Architecture ; and this 
word, or expression, we now apply not to the low- 
roofed cottage, but to the lofty turret, the civic 
edifice, or the regal palace. With regard to the 
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architect being a copyist of Nature, it must be 
allowed that his skill is in some measure derivable 
from that source. The artist has, for stance, done 
nothing but convert and fashion the rough and 
miseshapen roof of the cavern, into a regular and 
polished dome ; its large apertures or outlets into | 
doors, and its small fissures or chinks, into windows. 
Still further, when man began to be his own archi- 
tect, in order to secure his retreat from floods and 
inundations, he elevated them above the natural 
level or surface, upon clumps of earth or piles of 
stone. ‘Trunks of trees driven into this elevation, 
and platted, as before-mentioned, formed the con- 
tour or circumference, and furnished a support to 
the roof, which was made to slope and jut off at the 
sides and corners, to give currency to the waste 
waters; the roof was further upheld by trunks of 
trees lashed to others, and laid upon them in an 
horizontal direction, From this uncouth and rude 
arrangement may, with great probability, be de- 
duced the introduction of the solid pedestal, the 
column, and its entablature, 

But here terminate the hints with which mere 
simple Nature afforded man. It was Art alone 
which dictated the formal construction of the roofs, 
the doors, and other parts; it was her influence 
only which directed those agreeable proportions, 
and symmetrical beauties, which regulate the con- 
structions of the spacious dome, the fluted column, 
and the majestic portico. Not Nature, but industry, 
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taught man to model the uncouth and mis-shapen 
stump, which in primitive times supported the roof 
of his habitation ; and industry at length gave birth 
to that Art, which introduced magnificence of. de- 
sign, uniformity of structure, and elegance of exe- 
cution, and prescribed the form of those different 
orders of Architecture, upon which the eye of 
taste loves to dwell with so much pleasure and 
delight. 

In order, however, to decide whether Architec- 
ture be not rather an invention of Art, than an imi- 
tation of Nature, we need only glance at a few of 
those leading acquisitions upon which depend the 
skill of the architect. . He must, in the first place, 
be versed principally in mathematical knowledge ; 
secondly, physics, or, rather that part of it which 
regards the action of bodies operating relatively 
by their mutual weight and pressure, must also 
form no contemptible branch of his attainment: 
and from the combination of these two sciences 
must, I understand, result a third, technically 
termed <“* construction,’’ which constitutes the 
principal part of the builder’s skill, and consists in 
executing with exactness and solidity whatever pro- 
jection may be delineated upon paper. Guided by 
the rules which result from this threefold know- 
ledge, have such stupendous fabrics been erected, 
as have for past ages been co-existent nearly 
with the world itself. In those countries, on the 
other hand, where the Arts and Sciences have made 
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but little progress, scarcely can any thing which 
they erect, resist for any period the torrent of an 
equinoctial rain. This would be far otherwise if 
the science contained in a solid erection were de- 
rivable from simple Nature, unaided by Art or 
Science. Nature furnished us with the quarry, but 
industry extracted from it the materials, with which 
Art constructed the immense pyramids of Kgypt. 

We must not here omit to notice how much we 
are indebted to Art for the invention of the numerous 
mechanical powers which enable the workman to 
elevate huge masses of stone to a considerable 
height. Having noticed these, and acknowledging 
them to be the result of human art and ingenuity, 
how can we consider Architecture to be an imitative 
Art? Whether any mischiefs have arisen by a de- 
viation from pristine Nature need not now be 
enquired into; the uninformed and savage man 
might still, itis true, have continued to erect his 
humble habitations of repose, and have been in- 
debted to no projections of Art for ease and com- 
fort. Nature would have sufficed for that. But it 
is conclusive, that without the assistance of the 
Arts and the Sciences, the chieftains of Ancient 
Rome would have wanted triumphal arches to 
record their victories ; her citizens would have had 
no amphitheatres ; her emperors no palaces; her 
gods no temples. 

Indeed the more we examine, in how very few 
particulars we are indebted to Nature for models of 
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imitation, and what a considerable accession of 
strength, beauty, and elegance, has been derived 
from Art, the less we shall hesitate in deter- 
mining that Architecture is not (like the Art of 
Drawing for instance) an imitative Art, but rather - 
an original discovery of human ingenuity ; or’ at 
any rate, that its imitations of nature (if any) are so 
very faint, and far removed from the original, that 
it may safely be seaptiviplan to have been an alg 


invented. 
we a. 


Art. III. Decision of Character, the great requisite 
for a young Student of Historical Painting in 
England. 


To the Editor of ANNALS oF THE Fine Arts. 


SIR, 


] vax the liberty of sending you a few extracts 
from Foster’s admirable Essay “ on Decision’ of 
Character ;”? and most earnestly recommend it to 
be learnt by heart by every young student who 
begins with the noble determination of reforming 
his country’s taste. 

The whole is worthy of the deepest attention ; 
but I shall confine myself to those best adapted to 
our noble Art; which, if rightly followed, must 
lead to the most glorious results, 
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In the first Letter, the misery of ‘indecision is 
thus excellently set forth. 

«* A person of undecisive character wonders how 
all the embarrassments in the world happened to 
meet exactly in his way, to place him just in that 
one situation for which he is peculiarly unadapted, 
and in which he is also willing to think no other 
-man could have acted with much facility or confi- 
dence. Incapable of setting up a firm purpose on 
ihe basis of things as they are, he is often em- 
ployed in vain speculations on some different sup- 
posable state of things, which would have saved 
him from all this perplexity and irresolution. He 
thinks what a determined course he could have 
pursued, if his talents, his health, his age, had been 
different ; if he had been acquainted with some one 
person sooner ; if his friends were, in this or the 
other point, different from what they are; or if 
fortune had showered her favours on him, And 
he gives himself as much license to complain, as if 
a right to all these advantages had been conferred 
on him at his nativity, but refused, by a malignant 
or capricious fate, to his life. Zhus heis occupied 
—instead of catching with a vigilant cye, and seize 
ing with a strong hand, all the possibilities of his 
actual situation. 

* * * * * * 

‘Some men seem to have been taken along by a 
succession of events, and, as it were, handed for- 
ward in quiet passiveness from one to another, 

VOL, I. bf 
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without any determined principle in their own cha- 
racters, by which they could constrain those eyenis 
to serve a design formed. antecedently to them, or 
apparently in defiance of them.. ‘The eyents seized 
them as a neutral material, not they the events, 
Others, advancing through life with an internal 
invincible determination of mind, have seemed to 
make the train of circumstances, whatever they 
were, conduce as much to their chief design as if 
they had taken place on purpose. It is wonderful 
how even the apparent casualties of life seem to 
bow to a spirit that will not bow to them, and yield 
to assist a design, after having. in vain attempted to 
frustrate it. 

‘* One signal advantage possessed by a mind of 
this character is, that its passions are not wasted. 
The whole measure of passion of which any mind, 
with important transactions before it, is capable, -is 
not more than enough to supply interest and energy 
to its practical exertions ; and therefore as little as 
possible of this sacred fire should be expended ina 
way that does not augment the force of action. 
But nothing can less contribute to vigour of action, 
than protracted anxious fluctuation, intermixed 
with resolutions decided and revoked, while yet 
nothing causes a greater expence of feeling. The 
heart is fretted and exhausted by being subjected to 
an alternation of contrary excitements, with the 
ultimate mortifying consciousness of their contri- 
buting to noend. The long-wavering deliberation, 
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whether to perform some bold action of difficult 
virtue, has often cost more to feeling than the 
action itself, or a series of such actions, would 
have cost; with the great disadvantage too of 
being sare’ ed by none of that invigoration, which, 
‘to the man in action, would have sprung from the 
spirit of the action itself, and have renovated the 
ardour which it was expending. A person of de- 
cisiye character, by consuming as little passion as 
possible in dubious meanings and abortive resolu- 
‘tions, can secure its utmost value and use, by ; 
throwing it all into effectual operation. 

© Another advantage of this character, is, that it 
exempts from a great deal of interference and per- 
secution, to which an irresolute man is subjected. 
Weakness, in every form, tempts arrogance ; and a 
man may be allowed to wish for a kind of character 
with which stupidity and impertinence’ may not 
make so free. When a firm decisive spirit is re- 
cognised, it is curious to see how the space clears 
around a man, and leaves him room and freedom. 
The disposition to interrogate, dictate, or banter, 
preserves a respectful and politic distance, judging 
it not unwise to keep the peace with a person of so 
much energy. A conviction that he understands, 
and that he wills with extraordinary force, silences 
the conceit that intended to perplex or instruct 
him, and intimidates the malice that was disposed 
to attack him. ‘There is a feeling, as in respect of 
Fate, that the decrees of so inflexible a spirit must 
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be right, or that, at least, they will be accomr 
plished. eee 
Hic % * % # % 

‘“« | have repeatedly remarked to you, in conver- 
sation, the effect of what has been calleda ruling 
passion, When its object is noble, and an enlight- 
ened understanding directs its movements, it appears 
to me a great felicity ; but whether its object be 
noble or not, it infallibly creates, where it exists in 
great force, that active ardent constancy, which I 
describe as a capital feature of the decisive cha- 
racter. The subject of such a commanding pas- 
sion wonders, if indeed he were at leisure. to 
wonder, at the persons who pretend to attach im- 
portance to an object which they make none but 
the most languid efforts to secure, The utmost 
powers of the man are constrained into the seryice 
of the favourite cause by this passion, which sweeps 
away, as it advances, all the trivial objections and 
little opposing motives, and seems almost to open 
a way through impossibilities. This spirit comes 
on him in the morning as soon as he recoyers his 
consciousness, and commands and impels him 
through the day with a power from which he could 
not emancipate himself if he would. When the 
force of habit is added, the determination becomes 
invincible, and seems to assume rank with the great 
laws of nature, making it nearly as certain that 
such a man will persist in his course, as that in the 
mofning the sun will rise. 
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* bd * * | * 

** As the conduct of a decisive man is always 
individual, and often singular, he may expect some 
serious trials of courage. For one thing, he may 
be encountered by the strongest disapprobation of 
many of his connections, and the censure of the 
greater part of the society where he is known. In 
this case, it is not a man of common spirit that can 
shew himself just as at other times, and meet their 
anger in the same undisturbed manner as he would 
meet some ordinary inclemency of the weather ; that 
can, without harshness or violence, continue to 
effect every moment some part of his design, coolly 
replying to each ungracidus look and indignant 
voice, I am sorry to oppose you: IT am not un- 
friendly to you, while thus persisting in what 
excites your displeasure ; it would please me to haye 
your approbation and concurrence, and I think I 
should have them if you would seriously consider 
my reasons ; but meanwhile, [am superior to opi- 
nion, I am not to be intimidated by reproaches, nor 
would your favour and applause be any reward for 
the sacrifice of my object. As you can do witho t 
my approbation, I can certainly do without yours : 
itis enough that I can approve myself it is enough 
that I can appeal to the last authority in the crea- 
tion. Amuse yourselves, as you may, by continu- 
ing to censure or to rail ; J must continue to act. 

‘* The attack of contempt and ridicule, is perhaps 
a still greater trial of courage. It is felt by all 
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to be an admirable thing, when it can in no degree — 
be ascribed to the hardness of either stupidity or 
confirmed depravity, to sustain for a considerable 
time, or in numerous instances, the looks of scorn, 
or an unrestrained shower of taunts and jeers, with 
a perfect composure, which shall immediately after, 
or even at the time, proceed on the business that 
provokes all. this ridicule. This invincibility of 
temper will often make even the scofters themselves 
tired of the sport; they begin to feel that against 
such a man it isa poor sort of hostility to laugh. 
There is nothing that people are. more mortified to 
spend in yain than their scorn. Till however a 
man becomes a veteran, he must reckon on some- 
times meeting this trial ; and I instantly know —i1f 
I hear him anxiously reply, to an important sug- 
gestion of any measure to be adopted. But will 
they not laugh at me >—1 know that he is not the 
person whom this essay attempts to describe. A 
man of the right kind would say, They wall smile, 
they will laugh, willthey? Much good may it do 
them. Ihave something else to do than to trouble 
myself about their mirth, I do not care if the 
whole neighbourhood were to laugh in a chorus. 
I should indeed be sorry to see or hear such a 
number of fools, but pleased enough to find that 
they did not consider me as one of their stamp. 
The good to result from my project will not be less, 
because vain and shallow minds, that cannot under- 
stand it, are diverted at it and at me. Whatshould I 
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think of my pursuits, if every trivial, thoughtless 
being could comprehend or would applaud them, and 
of myself, if my courage needed levityand ignorance, 
for their allies, or could shrink at their sneers ? 

« Milton’s Abdiel is a noble illustration of the 
courage that defies scorn. 

_« But in some of the situations where decision of 
character is to be evinced, a mun will be threatened 
by evils of a darker aspect than disapprobation or 
contempt. He may apprehend serious sufferings : 
and very often to dare, as far as conscience or a 
great cause required, has been to dare to die. In. 
almost all plans of great enterprise, a man must sys- 
tematically dismiss, at the entrance, every wish to 
stipulate for safety with his destiny. He voluntarily 
treads within the precincts of danger ; and though 
it is possible that he may escape, he ought to be 
prepared with the fortitude of a self-devoted victim. 
This is the inevitable condition on which heroes, 
travellers, or missionaries among savag'e nations, and 
reformers on a grand scale, must commence their 
‘career. Hither they must allay their fire of enter- 
prise, or they must hold themselves in readiness to 
be exploded by it from the world, 

% * * * * * 

© Various assignable circumstances may contri- 
bute much to confirm the character in question. I 
shall just notice two or three. 

** And first, opposition. The passions which in- 
spirit men to resistance, and sustain them in it, such 
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as anger, indignation, and resentment, are evidently 
far stronger than those which have reference to 
friendly objects ; and if any of these strong passions 
are frequently excited by opposition, they infuse a 
certain quality into the general temperament of the 
mind, which remains after the immediate excite- 
ment is past. ‘They continually strengthen the 
principle of re-action; they put the mind in the 
habitual array of defence and self-assertion, and 
‘often give it the aspect.and the posture of a gla- 
diator, when there appears no confronting com- 
batant. When these passions are felt, by the man 
whom I describe, it, is. probable that each,,excite- 
ment is followed by a greater: increase of this prin- 
ciple of re-action than in other. men, because this 
result is so congenial with, his naturally resolute 
disposition. Let him be opposed then, through the 
whole course of an extended design, or in the 
general tenor of his actions ; and this constant op- 
position would render him the service of an ally by 
corroborating his inflexibility.. An irresolvte mind, 
indeed might be quelled and subjugated by a for- 
midable kind of opposition ; but the strong wind 
which blows out a taper, augments a powerful fire, 
if there is fuel enough, to an indefinite intensity. 

«I believe you will find in fact, that many of the 
individuals most eminently decisive in conduct, 
have made their way through opposition and con- 
test, in which they have acquired both a prompt 
acuteness of faculty, and an inflexibility of temper, 
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which even strong minds could not have attained 
in the tame security of facile friendly coincidence. 
Very often however, it is granted, the firmness ma- 
tured by such discipline, is accompanied, in a man 
of virtue, with a Catonic severity, and in a mere 
man of the world, with an unhumanized repulsive 
hardness. | 

“ Desertion is another cause which may conduce 
to consolidate this character. A kind mutually 
reclining dependence, is certainly the happiest state 
of human beings ; but this necessarily prevents the 
developement of some great individual powers 
which wouid be forced into action by a state of 
desertion. I lately noticed, with some surprise, an 
ivy, which being prevented from attaching itself to 
therock beyond a certain point, had shot off into a 
bold elastic stem, with an air of as much indepen- 
dence as any branch of oak in the vicinity. So a 
human being, thrown, whether by cruelty, justice, 
or accident, from all social support and kindness, if 
he has any vigour of spirit}‘and is not in the bodily 
debility of either childhood or age, will instantly 
begin to act for himself with a resolution which will 
appear like’a new faculty. And the most absolute 
inflexibility is likely to characterise the resolution 
of an individual who is obliged to deliberate with- 
out consultation, and execute without assistance. 
He will disdain to concede to beings that have re- 
jected him, or to forego a single particle of his 
designs or advantages for the sake of the opinions 
er the will of all the world. Himself, his pursuits, 
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and his interests, are emphatically his own. ‘The 
world is not his friend, nor the world’s law,’’ and 
therefore he becomes regardless of every thing coe 


its power. 
* % * * % % 


© Tf his judgment is really decided, let him com- 
mit himself irretrievably by doing something which 
shall compel him to do more, which shall necessitate 
him to do all. Ifa man resolves, as a general in- 
tention, to be a philanthropist, | would say to him, 
Form some actual plan of philanthrophy, and 
begin the execution of it to-morrow, (I should say 
to-day,) so explicitly, that you cannot relinquish it 
‘without becoming despicable even in your own 
estimation. If a man would bea hero, let him, if 
it is possible to find a good cause in arms, go in- 
stantly to the camp. If a man would be a traveller 
through distant countries, let him actually prepare 
to set off. Let him not still dwell, in imagination, 
on mountains, rivers, and temples, but give direc- 
tions about his remittances, his clothes, or the car- 
riage, or the vessel, in which he is to go. Ledyard 
surprised the official person who asked him how 
soon he could be ready to set off for the interior of 
Africa, by replying promptly and firmly, ‘ To- 
morrow.’ ”’ 


Thus far Foster ; to which I would add, that 
if a youth feels the impulse to be a great painter, 
let him begin instantly ; let him instantly make 
ihe most of his situation, A young man of real 
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feelings cannot help being acted upon by the 
objects around him, whatever they be, or wherever 
he be.* They are only pretenders, who are con- 
tinually deferring till they come to London, fill 
they can get into the Academy, till they have got 
larger apartments, fill their taste is improved, and 
they had better add, ti// the climate be warmer, till 
the people can do without fires, so that there may 
be no smoke or fog. 

Whatever may be difficulties in this Boater: they 
will fly before decision ; and let every young man 
be assured of this, that when once he has proved 
his genius and the firmness of his character, there 
is ‘no country in which he will meet with such 
friends as in England. 

Let every youth look on all moderns with sus- 
picion: the only certain beacons are those great 
men who have been sanctioned by the approbation 
of ages, Raphael and Michel Angelo : collect every 
thing they did, dwell on them, muse on them, 
dream on them, in conjunction with Nature. Ra- 
phael for expression, composition, and purity of 
taste ; Michel Angelo for elevation and grandeur ; 
Titian for colour and dignity of portrait ; Corregio 
for those divine, momentary beauties of simple ex- 
pression, which pass like sun-beams; Paul Vero- 

* If seized with the inspiration in the midst of the sandy 
deserts of Africa, let him begin at once to study the colour of 
the sand, draw all the palm-trees he may meet in his dreary 


wandering, and master the expressions and actions of the first 
Lion he encounter, regardless of all danger. 
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nese and Rubens for handling and management, in 
colour, and light, and shadow; and Rembrandt 
for surface and body: make these your constant 
stimulators to perfect your divine Art, in union 
with Nature; let them stimulate your own facul- 
ties to go further than they have done, and not 
to copy them only. Consider yourselves happy in 
coming at a period when nothing but what is extra- 
ordinary will excite attention ; let this excite you 
all to the highest pitch, and push you to make every 
exertion, and strain every nerye till it cracks, rather 
than suffer your country to remain inferior, and its 
character for genius in Art to be the doubt of 
foreign nations. It remains with the rising young 
man of the present period to rescue it from this 
stigma ; and to convince the world, that England 
is as capable of blazing in Art, as she has already 
done so gloriously, in every thing elas where genius 
can be exemplified. . 

Ground yourselves thoroughly in your Art; make 
youselves first master of the means ; touch not the 
brush till you have dissected and drawn the body, 
and studied perspective at least a year ;* you may 
then defy the difficulties of life and smile at oppo- 
sition. 

Tam, &c. 
B. R. H. 


* And when you are qualified to paint, begin a picture, and 
make accurate studies in chalk of every head, hand, and foot ; 
so that your mind may comprehend your intentions, and that 
you may paint with certainty and knowledge. 
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Art. IV. On the last Exhibition at the Gallery of 
the British. Institution, Pail-mall. 


To the Editor of ANNALS OF THE FINE Arts. 


SIR, London, Nov, 21, 1816. 


I was sorry to read in your last Number the 
opinions of a correspondent who calls himself ‘ A 
Painter,’’* as I consider the Directors of the 
British Institution entitled to the thanks of every 
artist for their late exhibitions ; and so far from 
thinking with him, that it enhances the powers of 
the picture-dealers, [ am of opinion, that the taste 
of the public, improving by the display of true ex- 
_cellence, they will find it more difficult to dispose 
of the wretched forgeries which they dignify with 
the names of the old masters: it also teaches the 
modern painter, that finishing is a necessary branch 
of his Art, a fact which many of them are unwil- 
ling to admit; and it gives the young students an 
opportunity for improvement that has long been 


* Although our opinions do not entirely coincide with those 
“of our respectable correspondent who signs himself ‘a Painter,” 
as we intimated at the time; yet as they were conveyed in 
proper language, we felt bound to insert them, as we shall all 
others, whether differing or agreeing with us or our principles ; 
but our opinions go much farther with Mr. Bailey, than the 
< Painter ;” although we cannot be “sorry” with him at the 
appearance of his Letter, particularly since it has elicited this 
reply. Eb. 
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wanting. I cannot agree with him that our Govern- 
ment manifests a decided apathy towards Art; on 
the contrary, I think they begin to perceive, that 
by encouraging the Fine Arts, they promote the 
real interest of the nation: have not our Govern- 
ment lately purchased the Elgin Marbles? and 
have they not voted National Monuments, to com- 
memorate the Battles of Waterloo and Trafalgar ? 
which, if carried into execution with magnificence, 
worthy the occasion, and not cramped by any nar- 
row and mistaken notions of economy, will transmit 
to posterity the merits not only of our heroes, but 
our artists, and prove a lasting benefit to the British 
nation, by ornamenting the capital, becoming an 
object of attraction, and I hope of admiration: for 
France has gained considerably more by the Trium- 
phal Arch in the Place de Carousel, than it cost 
her to erect it; and I hope our monuments will not 
sink in comparison. I am perfectly of opinion with 
your correspondent, that the British school need 
‘not shrink from a comparison with the old masters 
of any age ; and I dare say Mr. Wilkie did not feel 
any alarm when the works of Teniers were sub- 
mitted to the public last year; nor fear that his 
former patrons were going to desert him. No, Sir, 
it is not the man of genius, the real Artist, that 
fears the effects of such Exhibitions ; he views them 
with pleasure, and feels his bosom glow with emu- 
lation, instead of dreading that the eye of his patron 
will become more correct; and that he will be 
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better able to discriminate for himself, and detect 
hasty finishing or bad drawing, than formerly, 1 
would therefore advise the “ Painter’’ to study the 
various beauties of the Collection, and be grateful 
to the Directors for enabling him to‘do so, and not 
_be under any apprehensions of the picture-dealers, 
if they do. not employ painters of superior abilities to 
himself in their fabrications. 


/I am, Sir, 
yours obediently, 
JOHN BAILEY. 





Art. V. A Leiter to Joun Nasu, Esq. on the 
_ Architectural Improvements now making under 
his Direction, between Carlton House and the 
Regent’s Park. By an Architect. 
“ Simple en étoit la noble Architecture, 
Chaque ornement en sa place arreté, 
Y sembloit mis par la nécessité ; 
L’art s’y cachoit sous lair de la nature, 


L’ceil satisfait embrassoit la structure, 
Jamais surpris et toujours enchanté.”— 


SIR, 


As an humble professor of that Art, in which you 
have such extensive practice and influence, I take 
leave to address a few observations to you, dic- 
tated by no sense of disrespect, but by a high 
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feeling of the importance of a pure taste, to, the 
fame of our country: which feeling is of the 
more consequence in our noble Art, than in either 
of her more delicate sisters, as being more lasting, 
and perpetuating the fame or disgrace of a good or 
bad taste in a greater degree, 

Your official situation, Sir, renders you a leader 
in Art, and as the successor of Wren, Chambers 
and Wyatt, the quantity and publicity of your 
works must have a great and lasting influence on 
the taste and character of high Art, particularly in 
Architecture ; for if the fountain head is pure, so 
will be the lesser streams. ‘The Parthenon and the 
Poikile, the Temple of Theseus and the Erectheum, 
produced the sculptures of the one, and the pic- 
tures of the other, im the self-same style, and ‘ pro- 
duced fruit after their kind ;”’ for the pure, the di- 
vine taste of the architect, refined that of the painter 
and of the sculptor. 

Shall we expect such fruit from the style you are 
so unhappily reviving? a style which allthe best 
critics thought, and fondly hoped, and which, but 
for you would have been, consigned to the tomb 
of all the Capulets. It matters not to me, Sir, 
whether the details of your works are bad from 
choice, or carelessness ; for the whole, as wholes, 
are in general admirable, the character of your de- 
signs being like those of Vanbrugh, more painter: 
like and picturesque, than most of your cotempo- 
raries ; but alas, Sir, the detail, the parts, the 
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alphabet, the orthography of our Art, in your 
hands is. defective, is graceless, and, like Van- 
brugh’s, is cumbrous and inelegant ; as unproduc- 
tive of its intention, as if the poetry of a Byron ora 
Southey, were sent out into the world, with (if it 
were possible) defective grammar and bad ortho- 
graphy, sss ini Hi 

Little, Sir, was it expected after the introduction 
of the fine forms and pure proportions of Greece, 
by Stuart, Revett, Pars, Wilkins and others, who 
have revelled in the pure streams of Attic elegance ; 
that Batty Langley and Payne, would at this time, 
aided by the powerful talents of a Nash, have sub- 
stituted. the sophisticated spoliations of Roman 
barbarism for Grecian splendour and purity. 

It is of little consequence, Sir, as I have before 
said, whether these defects are the results of choice 
or indifference. An able defender of your’s attri- 
putes them to the latter ; and says, that while you 
compose a grand whole, you care not what master’s 
proportions you adopt. ‘‘ A Doric isa Doric,’’ says 
this critic, and an [onic an Ionic, whether Greek 
or Roman! and the gentlemen who employ us, 
neither know nor care for the difference. But, 
Sir, they should know, and it is by such men as 
you, who have the lead, that they should be taught; 
I must at present follow, and perhaps my employer 
may dictate ; but he shall never force me to compile 
monprel edifices of his own bad taste, the shame 
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of which must for ever attach to me. No, Sir, 


even I, with whom commissions are rare, compared 
with you, would throw up any, rather than be so 
shackled: but it is for such as you, Sir, to point 
out even where you can’t reform, and where you 
cannot lead, reject. The Surveyor General, the 
Architect of the Prince Regent, will be followed ; 
his taste, good or bad, will, for a time, be ‘in 
fashion ; therefore the style you adopt is of more 
consequence than may at first appear. 

A Doric, I grant, is a Doric, and an Tonic an 
Tonic, whether from the Parthenon or the Colos- 
seum, whether from the Temple on the [lyssus, or the 
Theatre of Marcellus, from the Temple of Concord, 
or either of the Temples of Minerva Polias. But 
Roman Architecture, the Roman heresy, I would 
call it, knows neither ; those mongrels which 


they have dignified with these names, are like 


children stolen by gipsies, disfigured and mis- 
named. ‘That there is a difference let the discern- 
ing judge, and it will require but a slightly 
practised eye to discriminate ; it is as great and as 
distinguishable as the flavour of wines to the re- 
fined palate, as the racy flavour of Champaigne or 
Burgundy, or the delicate shades of difference be- 
tween the Chateau Margot and the Vin de Grave, 
contrasted with the Justy flavour of old port and 
hock, or the mawkish insipidity of elder or of cur- 
rant wines, To such refined, unvitiated, or naturally 


/ 
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pure tastes, I would refer the cause ; for I would no 
more submit to the opinions of one of Batty Lang. 
‘Tey’s bench-mates, for pure taste in fine art, than 
choose wines on the taste and recommendation of a 
dram-drinker, To such refined tastes I appeal ; 
even if they know no more of the art than to dis- 
tinguish at sight an ovolo from* an echinus, which 
it would appear to your friend just mentioned, 
are synonymous, in use, and therefore in beauty. 
Let us compare the Doric, that is, of any pure Greek 
specimen of their best days (for instance, of the Par- 
thenon, the Theseum, or the Propylea, all differing 
in dimensions, proportions, and members, but not 
in character ; in which most essential quality lie 
the errors of the Roman school) with the very best 
of the Roman pseudo-specimens, suppose your’s on 
the south side of the Opera-house ; or for the Ionic, 
compare the pure example from the little Temple 
on the Ilyssus near Athens, with the one which you 
have used opposite Carlton-house, to say nothing 
of the omissions you have made of essential com- 
ponent parts, and grand divisions of the order. 


* It may, perhaps, be necessary to explain to the unprofes~ 
sional reader, that the echinus in Greek architecture (which 
is the contour of a parabola, or some similar figure) is always 
altered in the Roman style to an ovolo, or quarter-round, as 
the bench-mates call it. . 


Z 2 
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Look, impartial judges, I would say, on this 
picture, from ancient Greece. . 
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And on this Rois embellishment, 





Without referring to even more splendid, though not 
more characteristic or beautiful examples of the tem- 
ples of Minerva Polias, or the Krectheum at Athens, 
and others. Again I would ask, can you prefer the 


Roman egg and anchor KODA AN INN) 


so elaborately laid down, and geometrically ex- 
plained, by Gibbs, and Batty Langley, to that of 
the more ancient, more beautiful, but later known 


UUW 


the princely prototypes of the Roman mongrels, 
Chambers, you may say, and Wren ; perhaps you 
may add, Palladio and Perrault, all used, beauti- 
fied and simplified the Roman; true; but they had 
not seen, nor known the Grecian ; they selected 
the most beautiful of the known specimens ; they 
divested them of the extraneous ornaments of the 


from Athens, 





specimens 
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Colosseum, of the Theatre of Marcellus, of the 
Temple of Concord, and made them approach the 
simplicity, though they missed the character, of the 
Greek. No two things differ more than the Greek 
and Roman creed of the orders ; beautiful spirals, 
lovely contours composed from ellipses, parabolas, 
hyperbolas, and other conic sections, selected from 
the higher mathematics by the greatest mathema- 
ticians, compose all the parts of the one; clumsy 
quarter-rounds, circular and bolstered cima rectas 
and reversas, struck by a pair of carpenter's com- 
passes, the other ; the geometry of Euclid was as 
_ Incapable of improvement by any of his successors, 
as the architecture of the days of Pericles by the 
mechanics of the time of Marcellus, Trajan, 
Constantine, or Dioclesian. 

Your crime, Sir, for it is a crime in the realms 
of Art, and a misdemeanour against good taste, is 
that of raising the Roman heresy from its just 
excommunication, to the detriment of Grecian 
_ orthodoxy. 

One of the admirers of your style, asked me 
lately, whether I would prostrate myself and blindly 
worship the Greeks, when a due admrxture of the 
aridity of the one with the profusion of the other, 
would give so much more elegant a result? as 
for instance, a Grecian Doric columr with the 
Roman Attic base, such was his phrase, which is 
part of the phraseology and nomenclature of the 
Batty Langley school. If this were true, if such an 
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union would produce such an effect, and such a 
superiority, I would fall down and worship him. 
No, Sir, never was there a more unnatural union 
proposed ; this would be to be wedded to a corse ; 
oil and vinegar have a greater aflinity ; it would be. 
to incase a diamond ‘in lead : 





-— Non possum ferre, Quirites, 
Grecamurbem. — Juv. Sat. iii. 

Wren and Chambers, it has been said, were men 
of a refined taste, and the latter had seen enough of 
Grecian architecture justly to abandon such an an- 
cient absurdity, such a primeval baldness, and to 
attach himself to the later improvements of the 
Romans. Yes! what had he seen? perhaps, only 
the delusions of Piranesi for the former, contrasted 
with his exaggerations of the latter. This artist, 
with all his talentand genius, has deceived many a 
warm imagination, and brought an unmerited con- 
tempt on the sterling and magnificent ruins of 
ancient Rome ; | | 


Roma quanta fuit ipsa ruina docet. 


Or, perhaps he learnt. his Greek through the pert 
Frenchman Le Roy’s. inventive blunders of the 
Temains of Athenian Greece. Let it be remem- 
bered, that Wren was not regularly inducted in © 
Architecture as a fine art, although, as a science, 
it had opened to him all its riches ; he was, per- 
haps, the greatest mathematician and constructive ar- 
chitect of modern times ; of which the mechanism 


anaf 
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of St. Paul’s Cathedral, one of the most perfect 
models of construction in existence, the spire of 
Bow church, the little beauty of St. Dunstan’s in 
the East, the turret-crowned towers of St. Michael, 
Royal College Hill, St. Stephen’s Walbrook, and 
Garlick Hill, among many others, are incontroyer- 
tible proofs. Wren, a mathematician, an astro- 
nomer, a natural philosopher, a scholar, an amateur 
in architecture, was wisely selected to fill the very 
important office of His Majesty’s Surveyor General ; 
knighthood became necessary to divest him of 
his learned title, and to convert Dr. Wren into the 
more courtly Sir Christopher ; and study, he felt, 
was as necessary io change the able mathematician 
into the tasteful architect, and on the solid founda- 
tion of his skill in science, to raise the edifice of a 
pure taste in the Fine Arts. This his intelligent 
mind and great self-knowledge, well knew; he 
therefore prepared himself for his new vocation, 
and learnt from Vitruvius to seek for purity of 
style in Ancient Greece, which he proposed visit- 
ing after Rome. Without this visit to the land 
of taste, elegance, and sound. principles, “his 
great and productive mind would) still have suc- 
ceeded; but he commenced his proposed travels, 
and, unfortunately, reached no further than Paris, 
where he contaminated, his style, with the puerilities 
of the French modification of the Roman school, 
From Paris he was ordered home, in consequence 
of the Fire of London, to re-build the desolated 
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city, and hence all his works partake of the French 
school. Here are subjects for reflection: had 
Wren, the highly-gifted Wren, visited in those 
days, and studied, the Parthenon, with Phidias for 
his guide, with Stone* for his builder, and Gibbons* 
for his carver, what would not our metropolis have 
boasted now? what would not have St. Paul’s, 
with all its excellencies of design and execution, 
have been, had, to all these excellencies, been added 
the purity of taste of the architecture and sculpture 
of Athens: he would have been the greatest archi- 
tect the world ever knew. Yet this dawning of 
taste, this bright sun-shine of purity, you would 
cloud with the mists of Scamozzi and the Italian 
school. You would render nuil and void: the 
labours and rich importations of Stuart, Revett, 
Pars, Wilkins, Smirke, the invaluable accession of 
the Elgin Marbles, and go back to the days before 
we were blessed with their knowledge... But to 
return : in construction, in invention, in skill, in 
science, Wren stands pre-eminent; but in the Fine 
Arts, in taste, in decoration, he by no means excels. 
What can be excused in him, cannot be pardoned 
in a Surveyor General of the present day ; nor should 
the clumsy ponderosities of the Roman school, or 
even the purer taste of Chambers, who may be called 
the Palladio riformato of his day, nor designs that 
would scarcely admit their author as a probationer, 
much less a student, in our ill-constructed, and 


* The master mason and principal carver at St. Paul's. 
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worse-governed Royal Academy, be now séew 
issuing from the office, and backed with the autho- 
rity, of His Majesty’s Surveyor General. 

Such, Sir, are the undisguised sentiments of one 
who highly respects you in every respect, but has a 
greater value for the Fine Arts of his country. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 
your very obedient servant, 
PHILOTECTON LONDINENSIS. 





Review or New Books, Prints, AND OTHER Works 
oF ART LATELY PUBLISHED. 


Arr. VI. New Books on ART LATELY PUBLISHED. 


The History of the Royal Residences of Windsor, Frog- 
more, Hampton Court, Kensington and St. James’s 
Palaces, Buckingham-house and Carlton-house : illus- 
trated by One Hundred highly finished and coloured 
Engravings, Fac-similes of the original Drawings, by 
the most eminent Artists, representing principally inte- 
rior Views of these magnificent Dwellings; and dedi- 
cated, by permission, the first volume to Hur Masesty 
THE QUEEN; the second to His Rovat HiGHNEss THE 
Prince Recent; and the third toH1s Rovat Hicuness 
THE Duke oF York. W.H. Pyne. Zondon, 1816. 


Four Numbers of this series of imitative drawings, consist~ * 
ing of four plates in each Number, have just appeared. 
Among the works lately published, few possess more general 
interest and information; as Mr. Pyne and his artists have 
been admitted to delineate the most private apartments of 
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the palaces, which are rarely seen by the public; yet have 
claims, from various associations, to notice and regard. We 
here view the domestic grandeur of our ancestors; the 
habits of our monarchs and their families; the improve- 
ments and refinements of modern life, from the Dutch 
fashion of William of Nassau, to the purer taste of the pre-. 
sent age. We are here introduced into the various apart- 
ments of Windsor, Kensington, Hampton Court, and the 
tastefully splendid rooms of Carlton-house. The artists who 
have executed the drawings of the Parts before us are, 
Messrs. Wild, Stephanoff, and Catermole, of which fourteen 
are by Mr. Wild, and one by each of the others. Nothing 
can surpass the fidelity of the perspective, or the beauty of 
the chiaroscuro and colouring ; and the fac-similes produced 
by aquatinting and colouring, are as near to the drawings as 
Art can-‘make them. ‘They have all the appearance of being 
coloured from nature; and the effect of the mirrors and cut 
glass chandeliers in Mr. Wild’s drawings, are proofs of the 
excellence of this mode of study, which no rule, no law, no 
other way than by copying the effect before you, can pro- 
duce. The descriptive part teems with anecdote and histo- 
rical facts, relative to the Arts, manners, customs and per- 
sonages connected with the subjects of the plates, written in 
a. plain, unaffected, and easy style. We cannot. but ex. 
press the pleasure we have received from this work on every 
account ; but particularly as it must raise us in the opinion 
of foreigners, and relieve us from some part of the odium of 
want of splendour in our royal palaces, which is in a degree 
true ; but they will here perceive no want of that truly 
English quality, comfort, accompanied by taste and ele- 
_gance. The crimson drawing-room and anti-chambers at 
Carlton-house, are fine specimens of excellence in water- 
colour painting, a branch of Art in which we now peculiarly 
excel. We feel confident in expressing our opinion, that 
no nation in Europe equals the artists of Great Britain for 
truth of drawing and colouring, perspective, chiaroscuro 
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and shadowing; and we cite this work, among others, as 
one of our strongest proofs. 


Picturesque Views and characteristic Scenery of British 
Villas, in a Series of coloured Prints, in imitation of 
Drawings, of Views of the principal Palaces, Noble- 
men’s Mansions and Gentlemen’s Seats throughout 
Great Britain. Engraved in Aquatinta, by Roperr 
HAVELL, from original Drawings taken on the Spot. 
By Wii1tam Have tr, and other Artists. Colnaghi 
and Co. and Arch, for the Proprietors. . 


Tus work is in the same class as the last, consisting of a 
series of imitations of drawings, but wholly confined to the 
exterior and surrounding scenery of British villas, man- 
sions and palaces; which do not require the high finish or 
laboured delineation of interiors, yet they possess beauties of 
a different, and almost opposite description. Among those 
here presented, and of which, as Englishmen, we feel pride 
in seeing, are, the truly royal palace of Windsor and its en- 
chanting scenery ; the noble mansion of Longleat ; the ele- 
gant and classical house at Wanstead, and other splendid 
embellishments of our soil. 

The landscape and appearance of different modifications 
of light and shade, sun-shine, mist and other accidental 
effects, are represented in a masterly style; but the architec- 
tural detail of Wanstead-house might have been more cor- 
rect; nor has the engraver been deficient in his depart- 
ment, in producing excellent fac-similes of good drawings. 

Mr. William Havell having left England as draughtsman 
to the Embassy to China under Lord Amherst, other artists 
are now employed to complete the series, which we are in- 
formed is now under the management of Mr. Britton, whose 
judgment in selecting able artists, and of punctuality in his 
engagements with the public are well known, and give 
assurance of an able and faithful continuance of the work. 
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Fragments on the Theory and Practice of Landscape 
Gardening, including some Remarks on Grecian and 
Gothic Architecture, collected from various Manuscripts 
in the possession of the different Noblemen, for whose 
use they were originally written ; the whole tending to 
establish fixed Principles in the respective Arts. By 
H. Reprton, Lsq. assisted by his Son J. ADEyY Repron, 
F,A.S. Taylor, 1816. 


Mr. Repron’s former work, entitled ‘* Observations on the 
. Theory and Practice of Landscape gardening,” having been 
long out of print, another edition was consequently ex- 
pected. The present volume is therefore presented under a 
new title ; but neither in continuation or contradiction of 
the former, and elucidated by new and more beautiful ex- 
amples, in confirmation of the author’s former principles in 
the theory and practice of landscape gardening. He in- 
forms us, that these fragments are selected from more than 
four hundred different manuscript reports, and justly re- 
marks, that landscape gardening is the only Art which every 
one professes to understand, and even to practise, without 
having studied its rudiments. The following observations 
are so true, that we cannot refrain from the pleasure of 
transcribing them, ‘ During the last ten years, the Art of 
landseape gardening, in common with all other Arts which 
depend on peace and patronage, has felt the influence of 
war and war taxes, which operate both on the means and 
the inclination to cultivate the arts of peace; these have 
languished under the impoverishment of the country, while 
the suddea acquirement of riches by individuals, has diverted 
wealth into new channels; men are solicitous to increase 
property rather than to enjoy it ; they endeavour to improve 
the value rather than the beauty of their newly—purchased 
estates. The country gentleman in the last century took 
more delight in the sports of the field, than in the profits 
of the farm; his pleasure was to enjoy in peace the venera- 
ble home of his ancestors; but the necessity of living in 
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camps, and the habit of living in lodgings or watering= 
places, have of late totally changed his character and pur- 
suits; and at the same time, perhaps, tended to alienate 
half the ancient landed property of the country.” 

The plan of the work is necessarily desultory, the author 
has therefore called his chapters, which title would promise 
some connection, “ Fragments ;” and has accompanied them 
with exemplifications of rural architecture, symmetry, fences, © 
dates of buildings, castles, unity of character, windows, 
gothic outlines, colours, interiors, villas, combinations, con- 
trasts, aspects and prospects, variety, lodges and cottages, 
water fences, &ic. &c. ) 

Mr. Repton has the merit (if not of infallibility in his 
theories) of being the first able practitioner, who has written 
wellon this interesting subject, and has also embellished his 
country with many beauties. With the assistance of his 
son, who is an able and classical architect, he has now pre- 
sented that union of arehitecture with landscape decoration, 
that former works have wanted. His theories have stood the 
test of time, and have been realised by practice ; and the 
beautiful compendium of fragments that he has here given 
us, lays open the whole theory and practice of his Art, with 
many valuable notes and criticisms on, his former opinions, 
which he candidly examines, and as candidly impugns or 
confirms. The work is a valuable addition to the library of 
the amateur and artist in general, as well as to the architect 
and landscape decorator in particular. 


The Elgin Marbles from the Temple of Minerva at 
Athens : on Sixty-one Plates, selected from “ Stuart's 
and Revett’s Antiquities of Athens ;” to which are 
added the REpoRT FROM THE SELECT CoMMITTEE to 
the Flouse of Commons respecting the Earl of Elgin’s 
Collection of Sculptured Marbles, and an Historica 
Account of the Temple. Taylor, 1816. 


Tuts publication, as its title imports, is a selection with 
additions, from the valuable plates of Stuart’s and Revett’s 
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Antiquities of Athens, arranged in a quarto form. The 
additions are two finished etchings of the Ilyssus and the 
Theseus, and two engravings of the horse’s head, from draw- 
ings by Mr. Chantrey ; an account of the Temple, and a 
copy of the Report from the Select Committee, which make 
a useful and interesting work at a cheaper rate, and with 
greater expedition, than if all the drawings and plates had ~ 
now to have been executed ;. besides which, they possess the 
advantage of being shewn as they were in Stuart’s day. 
‘They who are acquainted with the works from which 
those plates have been selected, can duly appreciate their 
value ; and to others, we feel it our duty to state, that they will 
find them abundantly satisfactory and explanatory, -and that 
Mr. Taylor deserves our thanks, for thus speedily compiling 
so authentic a work, on one of the most valuable accessions 
in Art, that have been imported into this country since the 
reign of Charles the First. 


Portraits of CELEBRATED ParnTERS, engraved by JoHN 
Corner, with authentic Memoirs from established 
Authorities, dedicated by permission to His Roya 
Highness rH& Prince Recent. Parts I. Il. and Ill. 
Longman and Co. and Lackington and Co., for the 
Engraver, 1816. | 


‘Tuz proprietor of this work, a line engraver of considerable 
talents, has employed his burin on a valuable and _praise- 
worthy undertaking, in which he has given engravings of a 
series of celebrated painters from authentic portraits, mostly 
by themselves. Under each portrait, which is 52 in. by 
4 ine, he has introduced a miniature engraving from some — 
celebrated picture of the painter whose portrait is above ; 
and to.each he has added a short biographical account of 
each subject. The first Number contains Portraits and Lives 
of Vandyck, N. Poussin, Both, and Giorgivgne; the second 
Lanfranc, Snyders, Titian, and Domenichino ; and the third, 
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Pietro da Cortona, Sir Peter Lely, Pordenone, and Jacob 
Jordaens. sh 

Mr. Corner has executed his task, as far as he has at 
present gone, with ability; his line is clear, his texture 
harmonious, his drawing faithful, and general effect pleas- — 
ing. The work, although complete in itself, will furnish 
excellent portraits to illustrate Vasari, Pilkington and other 
lives of celebrated painters. 


The History and Antiquities of the Abbey Church of 
St. Peter Westminster, with architectural and graphical 
Illustrations by J. P. Neate. Longman and Co. Taylor, 
and other Booksellers, and Mr. Neale, the Proprietor. 
Part I. 


Mr. NEALE, one of our most skilful painters in water- 
colours, has in this publication commenced a work’ that will 
do honour to us as a nation, for our great perfection in the 
graphic Arts; we therefore hail his work with pleasure, and 
wish him the most complete success. It is his intention to 
complete this work in ten such Parts as that before us, each 
containing five plates ; for the engraving of which he has 
engaged the most eminent line engravers of the day, whose 
names he gives in his prospectus; and the whole of the 
drawings will be executed by himself. This’ must’ ensure 
success in the graphical department; and he has en- 
trusted the literary portion to Mr. Brayley, whose celebrity 
and experience in topographical literature give assurance 
of the research and ability with which it will be executed. 
It now remains to speak of the present Number. The 
plates are executed’ with fidelity and great’ beauty of 
effect; yet the architecture and sculptural details are most 
correctly displayed, and the lineal and aérial perspective 
delightfully effective; some of them, particularly the view 
in the chapel of St. John the Baptist, shewing the tombs 
of Bishop Ruthall, Abbot Flaccet, &c. and the view of 
the north transept and aisle, abound with sentiment and 
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the truest feeling; they are in a most painter-like style, 

and will form admirable studies for back-grounds, It is not 

doing more than justice to say, that if the continuation 
equals the present Number, it will be the best illustration of 
our venerable abbey that has yet been published. 

A Descriptive Catalogue of the Antique Statues, Paint- 
ings, and other productions of the Fine Arts that 
existed in the Louvre at the time the Allies took posses- 
sion of Paris, in July, i815; to which are added useful 
Ents to those who intend to visit the memorable Field 
of Waterloo. Pillans, Edinburgh ; Underwoods, London, 
1816. 

Stnce the restoration of the works of Art, which formerly 

composed the Napoleon Museum, to their former owners, 

and the interdiction of all reminiscences of the Ex-Emperor, 

a short catalogue of its contents has become an object of 

curiosity, aud of some value. The work before us is a 

tolerably faithful translation of the titles\only, from the 

larger catalogues in a pocket form ; but appears to be. by 
some one who is either not much acquainted with the 
names of artists, or prefers the monkey-like chattering of the 

French language, to the more sonorous tones and correct 

orthography of the Italian ; as he calls Correggio Correge, 

Giulio Romano Jules Romain, Guercino and Domenichino, 

Guerchin and Domeniquin : besides which, we are treated 

with Carrache, Espagnolet, Primatice, Pietro de Cortone, 

Sc. &c. The inscription on one of the antique marbles is 

given as KAEOMENHK. KAEOMENOYK, instead of KAEOMENH® 

KAEOMENOYS; which should be corrected in a future edi- 

tion. With these exceptions it is a useful little work, parti- 

cularly as the present situation of most of the articles is 
given, where it could be authenticated. 
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The Adventure of Hunchback, and the Stories connected 
with it, (from the Arabian Nights Entertainments), 
with illustrative Prints,engraved by WiLtiAM DANIELL, 
A.R. A. from Pictures painted by RoBuRT SMIRKE, 
R.A. Pyne, Nassau-street, and the Engraver. 


Every one at all acquainted with English Art, must re- 
member the exquisite style of aquatinting used by the 
engraver of the present work, in numerous specimens of 
landscape, architecture, and natural history; a style of 
engraving, if it may be so called, that we should never have 
thought of honouring as meritorious in art, or beyond that 
of mere utility for cheapness of illustrating certain subjects ; 
but Mr. W. Daniell in Wood’s Zoography, in bis Indian 
Antiquities. &c.; Mr. Medland in his fine fac-simile of a © 
drawing after Cuyp’s Canal of Dort, and other works, have 
exalted their Art, and left all their rivals in this line of deli- 
neation behind them, Aquatinting only wanted this work 
to raise it to a real rank in Art; but had we been informed 
of Mr. Daniell’s intention of engraving pictures of the de- 
scription before us, we should not have hesitated to have 
protested against it. But he has accomplished a wonder ; 
and those who know the process of aquatinta, which is the 
very reverse of mezzotinto, where the darkest part is produc- 
ed first in full perfection, and the other shades of gradation 
by scraping and burnishing: while in this the lights are first 
produced, and the shades made by biting and re-biting, can 
only be surprised at the want of that mouldy-looking muddi- 
ness of aquatint shades in general, and at the clearness, the 
precision, the chiaroscuro, and feeling of this very artist-like 
operation, which may not inaptly be termed painting on 
copper. 

The work is in large quarto; the plates, seventeen in 
number, of a considerable size, 8{ in. by 7 in., representing 
the successive stages of the adventures of the Hunchback, 
which must be too well known to need repetition. The 
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excellence of Mr. Smirke for this description of humourous 
subjects has been long acknowledged; but he never surpassed, 
and in very few equalled, this series. The costume, the archi- 
tectural, and other accessories ; the expression and sentiment, 
for which we suspect Mr. Daniell’s knowledge of oriental 
manners and customs have not been consulted in vain, are 
faithful and satisfactory. Again, we must repeat our admi- 
ration of the aquatinting, which we really thought, at first 
‘glance, were fine stippled plates : there is no need of apology 
for style here, as they are excellent for any style, possessing 
every requisite, short of the supreme excellence of line en- 
graviny, that book prints can require. The whole work is 
got up in a style of beauty and exceilence, such as we are 
convinced no nation in Europe, except England, can now 
equal. | 


Art. VII. New Prints lately published, or imported 
from the Continent, 


Charles the First, King of Great Britain, &c. &c. Anto- 
nius Vanpyck Eques, pinzit; Wititiam S#Harp, 
Member of the Imperial and Royal Academy of Vienna, 
sculpsit. 

LinE engraving has so decidedly our preference, that with- 

out singular beauty, we scarcely wish to notice any other 

styles, and heartily wish no other ever was employed for 
great and important pictures. In Italy they acknowledge no 
other as orthodox ; and the fine importations in that line fill 

the portfolios of our best cognoscenti, for the pure want of a 

sufficiency of grand works by English engravers. It is 

therefore with great pleasure that we give our meed of 
approbation to this addition to our catalogue of excellent 

English prints. It may not be uninteresting to add, that it 

is from the portraits, full face, profile and three quarters, 
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that were painted for Bernini, to model his bust of that 
unfortunate monarch. 


Srupy oF a Hap, painted by B, R. Havpon, engraved 

by T. LanpsEer. Colnaghi. 
Turs is the first production from copper, of the youthful son 
of the eminent engraver of the same name, and he has been 
fortunate in the selection of an excellent subject, which 
is the head of a sybil, that embellished the last Spring 
Garden Exhibition. The head is full of sentiment and ex- 
pression, particularly the eyes, which have a characteristic 
wildness. The engraving is a mixture of spirited etching 
and aquatint, forming on a coloured paper.a fac-simile of a 
very painter-like drawing, that if casually taken up, might be 
taken for one of the old masters. The promise here given of 
future excellence, renders praise a double pleasure ; and we 
doubt not, but with patient study and industry, aided by the 
natural talents and able instructions that this young gentle- 
man enjoys, he will prove a shining ornament to the Fine 
Arts of his country. 


Portrait of Sir Josupa RapcuiirFre, Bart. of Miln’s 
Bridge-house, near Huddersfield ; painted hy W. OWEN; 
R.A. Portrait Painter to His Royal Highness the 
Prince Regent ; engraved by Jamzs Huatu, Associate 
Engraver in the Royal dceademy, Engraver to His 
Majesty and His Royal Highness the Prince Regent. 


Tue undaunted behaviour of this intrepid magistrate, during 
the period that the Luddites struck terror into all the sur- 
rounding neighbourhood, was marked with a courage and 
boldness that will be for ever reeorded among the great and © 
heroic actions of our days. These exertions have been re- 
warded by the unanimous and sincere thanks of a most 
numerous and respectable body of his fellow countrymen, 
and a gratuitous patent of baronetcy from his sovereign. 
The picture from which this engraving has been made, was 
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voted by public subscription, and is to be placed, as a 
public tribute of respect and gratitude, in the Town Hall of 
Wakefield. The worthy Baronet is represented in whole 
length, with his faithful dog under his chair; which circum- 
stance wil] probably re-call it to the memory of our readers, 
as one of the best portraits in the Exhibition at Somerset= 
house i in 1815. 

Mr. Hearn has exerted his best efforts to produce a fine 
print, and has eminently succeeded ; but it is unfortunate 
for him, that this, and one or two others of his finest works, 
have been confined to the limits of a subscription or pri- 
vate circulation. The whole of the impressions from this 
plate are to be distributed only to the subscribers, the majo- 
rity of whom reside in Yorkshire; therefore they will not 
often meet the eye of the public. The work is executed in 
the finest style of line engraving, and is, perhaps, one of the 
best of this admirable engraver’s productions. ‘The depth 
of the shadows, the vividness of the lights, are as clearand 
well-toned as the finest mezzotinto, with that superiority of 
precision, tone, and character of the different textures, as 
the flesh, cloth, linen, the coat of the dog, carpeting, &c., 
that only line engraving can produce. A few more such en- 
gravings as this, and the General Washington after Stuart, 
by this engraver; the Cartoons by Holloway ; the works of 
Sharp, and such like legitimate productions of the burin, 
will give our English engravings a consequence on the Con- 
tinent they at present want, and rescue us from the ‘deluge 
of ‘miserable stipplings, mezzotintos, aquatintas, coloured 
etchings, and other paltry substitutes, that have overwhelmed 
the portfolios of our printsellers, and created a balance of 
trade so’ much against us. 

This print, so creditable to every party connected with it, 
is thus inscribed after the title: ** For the prompt and judi- 
cious exertions of this intrepid mazistrate, during a period 
of insubordination, danger, and alarm, in the year 1812, 
his Sovereign created him a Baronet, with the singular 
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favour of a gratuitous patent. The original PoRTRAIT, 
placed in the Court-house at Wakefield, and this PRINT, 
are the tribute of PUBLIC RESPECT and GRATITUDE. 


“£ccr capuT Hotorernes, &c. PER MANUM FOEMINAE 
PERCUSSIT ILLUM Dominus Deus nostER. Judith, cap. 
xlil. v.19, Perrus Benvenuti, 4retinus, inv. et pinr. 
Perrus Ermini, <Aretinus, delineavit. | ANTONIUS 
Riccrani, Romanns, sculpsit Romae. | Typis Aloysit 
Cucchiara. Florentiae apud Nicozaum Paent. Fsr- 
DINANDO II]. dustriaco Magno Hetrurie Duci, Nico- 
taus Paent, D.D.D. Ex Tabula Archetypa Cathe- 
dralis Aretine. Altidudinis Cubitorum 7.  Latitu- 
dinis 14. 


Signor Benvenuti is deservedly esteemed one of the first 
historical painters in Italy ; and this picture certainly evinces 
in every respect but its colouring, which an orthodox en- 
graving cannot give, that he is not so valued without reason. 
Ricciani, its engraver, has here produced, on a copper of 
unusually large dimensions, a line engraving, of great merit. 
Judith, attended by her maid, holds up the head of her 
country’s oppressor, Holofernes, to her wondering and grate- 
ful countrymen ; women and children are crowding to kiss 
the hem of her garments; youths, men, and aged, fathers, 
are reverencing the heroine; the high priest, attended by 
his Levites, and soldiers, form a fine group on the right of 
the picture; and the principal and secondary groups ‘are 
connected by a man calling the attention of the people, and 
pointing to the tyrant’s head; the back ground and acces- 
sories are formed by a portico behind Judith—a wall and 
gate in the distance, with buildings beyond. The charac- 
ters and expressions are finely varied and contrasted, strongly 
marked, and variously diversified, as in nature. Judith and 
the surrounding females possess great beauty, particularly 
three young women behind her ; and a bald old man pros- 
trate in the front is very fine. The engraving is excellent ; 
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the lines beautifully managed and characteristically varied, 
but without a very striking effect, wanting somewhat of that 
colour and contrast of light and shade, which is so much 
sought ufter and admired by English artists; but it is a 
fault, if it should be so designated, in which Bartolozzi and 
the best of the Italian engravers support him. ‘ 
With a laudable desire to render justice to every indivi- 
dual, by whose exertions so fine a plate is produced, Signor 
Pagni, the publisher, has recorded Signor Ermini of Arezzo 
as the artist who made the drawing for the engraver; and 
even the name of the) printer, on whom more depends for 
fine impressions than is often known or acknowledged, is 
mentioned on the plate. 


The Judgment of Brutus upon his Sons, designed and 
painted at Rome by Leruizrr, engraved in mezzolinto 
by CoquEreT. Imported by Colnaghi. 


An indifferent mezzotinto, from a drawing or picture surrep- 
titiously obtained by.a false friend from the painter, in 
which even the grouping is not the same. 


BATAILLE d’Avsteriitz. A Paris chez J. GopErroy rue 
Belliford, No. 87, Fauxbourgs Montmartre. F. Ge- 
RARD, pinxt. 1810; J. GopErroy, sculpt. 1813. 


A FINE engraving, in a mixed style of line and dot, from 
one of the best commemorations of a battle that has been 
painted. since Le Brun ; by an Englishman, whose real name 
is Godfrey, formerly a pupil in London of Simons who 
was employed on Boydell’s Shakspeare and other large 
plates. The excellence of the plate has obtained him per- 
mission from the present Government of France to sell 
them without restriction. 
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La Madonna di S, Sisto di Raffaello. Della Reale Galle- 
ria di Dresda.  Dedicata a Sua Maestd Frederico 
Augusto fe di Sassonia da suo umilissmno Servo 
Frederico Muller Incisore di sua Maestd. Madame 
SEIDELLMAN, del. Rirrner, Dresde, ex. F. MILLER, 
sculpt. Colnaghi. 

ANOTHER masterly line engraving, of ene sweetness, 
character, foree and variety, from one of Raffaelle’s most 
beautiful works. The Virgin and Infant Saviour are in 
whole length in the clouds ; a bright refulgence behind and 
around them beautifully relieves their figures, and a host of 
cherubim and seraphim surround their heads. On the right 
the Pope has laid by his tiara, in profound adoration ; and — 
on the left a female saint. At the bottom of the picture are 
two beautiful cherubs, beaming with beauty and rapturous 
joy. The print is one of the most masterly for truth of 
drawing, vigour of effect and grandeur of style, that has 
been engraved for a long time; and deeply do we lament 
being obliged to record the premature death of this promis- 
ing young engraver, which happened but lately, and in, we 
believe, his 22d or 23d year. We are in hopes of receiving 
some account of him from a friend on the Continent, in time 
for our next Number. 


Scuola di Lionarpo pA Vinci in Lombardia o sia Rac- 
colta di varie Opere eseguite dagli Allievi e Imatori di 
quel gran maestro disegnate, incise e descritte da 
Ienazio Fumiearyi, membro della R. Acad. delle belle 
Arti in Milano. Milano dalla reale stamperia, 
MDCCCXI. . 

A sERiEs of spirited and partly shadowed etchings, from 

pictures of the school of Da Vinci, that will serve as studies 

of composition. 


Homer. Gezeichnet von Fuger. Geruckt von SENN. 
Geschabé von PicHLEr. Im Verlage des Kunst, und 
Industrie Comptoirs zu Wien. 

Mezzotinto. 
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Purpras.. Gemahlt von H. Fucer. Geschabt von J. Picu- 
LER. Gedruckt von Cu. Sunn. Im Verlage des Kunst 
und Industrie Comptoirs zu Wien. 

A MEZzoTIN‘To of Jupiter appearing to Phidias while he was 

designing his bust; but neither the J upiter of Homer or of . 

Phidias, but of Fiiger. 


Mars, from a Statue by Canova, engraved by FonTana. 


AN exquisite line engraving, from one of Canova’s most 
celebrated works. 


ABRAHAM.RENYVOYANT Acar.  Peinét par d ADRIAN 
VANDER Scrss.. Gravé par J..G. PRESTEL. 
A SINGULAR aquatint imitation of a singular drawing. 


Five Views in Germany, painted by Ruyspaat, and en- 
graved by J. G. PresrEt. 

Tus -aquatinter’s (who i is now dead) style is of a singular 

and forcible nature, giving a great resemblance to a. good 

style of drawing, and colours well. 


Lu Tempce d’Apotton en Gréce dessiné d’apres nature 
par le Moretti. 
SIMILAR to the above. 


Virgin AND Cuitp, with flowers. Canto Dotce dipinse 
E. Ernesto Hess dnc. Jn Berlino presso Gaspare 
Weiss e Co. 

An excellent specimen of the state of the art of engraving in 

Prussia. 


St. Cécile d’apres le Tableau appartenant a M. le Compte 
Francais. Domrinieuin pinxit. FrepEric LicNnon 
sculpsit. 


Ruines pu THEATRE DE Parstum EN Lucaniz. Mo- 


REITI ping. J.B. PRESTEL sculp. 
Aquatinta. 
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Les Bercers pu Monr Ipa. Waener ping. JEAN 


THEOPHILE PRESTEL sculp. 
Aquatinta. ) 





Arr. VIII. Biography of Eminent Artists, lately 
deceased, 


The late Henry Monro, Esq. Historical and Portrait 
Painter. 

Ir we regret the loss of men, who, by their actions, have 
rendered their names famous, and by the number, as well as" 
by the excellence, of their works, have established for them- 
selves a lasting reputation ; we find consolation that they 
have in some measure received the meed of fame while 
living, and have in a degree been remunerated, by witness- 
ing the completion of those works, for which their studies 
had prepared them; in collecting the materials for the 
execution of which, the mind had exercised itself with so 
much toil and perseverance. If the loss of such men be 
great, as it certainly is, we may surely be allowed the me- 
lancholy pleasure of indulging a greater regret at the sudden 
and unexpected death of a highly gifted and accomplished 
youth, at the very commencement, as it were, of the gather- 
ing, where the labour and the toil of cultivation had been 
great, the seed and soil valuable, and the prospect of an 
abundant harvest of the most exquisite fruit, of which a 
small sample had been produced, is ruined and destroyed at 
the first period of its ripeness. 

Such a loss is that of Henry Monro—such were his pros- 
pects—such was the state of cultivation of his rich mind— 
and such was the melancholy termination of his promising 
expectations. 

Henry Monro, the second son of Dr. Monro, a physician, 
whose name and reputation are too well acknowledged to 
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need our panegyric, was born in Bedford-square, on the 
30th of August, 1791. After reeeiving the rudiments of 
education from the early age of five years, he was sent to 
Harrow school at the age of 12, in company with his brother, 
Dr. E. T. Monro (one of the physicians to the Royal Hos- 
pital of Bethlem) where he only remained two years, not 
exhibiting very great desire for the attainment of the Greek 
and Latin languages. | 
Possessing an ardent and highly enthusiastic mind, exhi- 
biting more talents and partiality for an active and executive, 
rather than a contemplative or a scholastic life ; after various 
intentions, he expressed a wish to enter into the navy, which 
being acceded to by his parents, he was fitted out accordingly, 
and went on board the Amelia frigate, the Hon. Captain 
Irby, where he remained scarcely more than ten days; and 
not having been entered on the ship’s books, at the same 
time viewing, with a gloomy eye, the prospects of this new 
profession, and sickened by much rough weather during the 
passage to Yarmouth, he was permitted to leave the ship, 
which he immediately did, and rejoined his family in London, 
with a firm determination never to pursue his fortune in the 
navy. | 
His father being a warm amateur and an enlightened con 
noisseur of the fine arts, possessed a refined taste, and an 
extensive collection of the drawings and other works of our 
most distinguished artists. These were often the admiration 
and pleasure of our incipient painter, who from his child- 
hood evinced a fondness for graphic, and even sometimes 
personal, imitation. Not yet fixed in his mind as to his 
future pursuits, the army for a short time took up his atten- 
tion. He was offered an ensigncy in a regiment then in 
Portugal, which, however, he declined; and determined to 
pursue as a profession what was much more congenial to his 
mind, drawing and painting. In 1806 he entered himself 
as a probationer in the Royal Academy, and was in due time 
admitted a student, where he continued profiting from the 
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very limited education afforded by that incorporated body. 
He then commenced his studies in the excellent school of 
colour, so liberally afforded by the Directors of the British 
Institution, alternately with those of drawing and anatomy, 
at the Academy, and was soon distinguished by his fellow- 
students and visitors, for his rapid progress in art, his high 
feeling for the dignity of the historical department of his 
profession, his ready wit, his abundant humour, and his 
social, companionable, and amiable qualities. Many were 
his Jokes, harmless, yet poignant; and long will it be ere 
his mirth inspiring glee, will be forgotten by his fellow- 
students of either institution. 

During a portion of this time he attempted portraiture in 
crayon, and his powerfui mind seized the best pomts of this 
limited and humble branch of art, which he relinquished as 
soon as he had accomplished its difficulties. His existing 
specimens possess a depth and vigour of colour, seldom 
-attained in this feeble and lady-like amusement. 

He now commenced a vigorous study of oil painting, and 
projected subjects, made studies for groupes, heads and other. 
portions of intended pictures ; and laboured in his vocation 
with an ardour and enthusiasm predictive of the completest 
suecess. Sometimes during the summer he studied Jand- 
scape in the school of nature; and has left some promising 
specimens (one of which, Flanden church, is engraved and 
published in the History of the County of Herts, by Robert 
Clutterbuck, Esq.). ‘These more serious pursuits and severer 
studies he enlivened by his fondness for the study of poetry, 
polite literature, and the drama. Not the theatre, as the noisy 
haunts of empty dissipation, but as the refined pursuits of an 
elegant mind ; and in Kemble, Cooke, and. Mrs. Siddons, 
studied and compared their living pictures of the heroes and 
heroines of Shakspeare, Otway, Rowe, and Lee, with the 
vivid ideas formed in his own mind, which he afterwards so 
successfully embodied on his canvas. 

In 1811, warmed by the brilliant ideas and the resplen- 
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dent descriptions of Walter Scott, he visited alone the scenes 
of his Lady of the, Lake, and enjoyed the beauties of Loch 
Catrine with the feelings of a painter, enriching his 
sketch book with illustrations of the poet.. He returned by 
the way of Glasgow, and visited the picturesque falls of the 
Clyde. In his return he met with a very severe accident, | 
which had nearly been fatal to him: his horse fell, and he 
was thrown off with such violence, as to be rendered insensi- | 
ble for a time ; but recovering himself, he felt an anxiety to 
return home, and instead of immediately taking precaution- 
ary measures, he proceeded by the coach homewards, but 
was shortly seized with a dangerous illness, from the effects of 
the fall and subsequent neglect. At Old Cumnock, a small 
village in Ayrshire, where he was confined for some time, at — 
the house of a Mr. Taylor, a most benevolent gentleman, 
who happened to he a passenger in the coach, and who, 
though a total stranger, took him into his house, procured 
him medical aid, and superintended the case with the care 
and attention of a parent. By the kindness and nursing of 
Mr. Taylor’s family, his life was preserved; when in a con- 
valescent state, his brother went to Scotland, and brought 
him to London by slow stages, which, with the seriousness of 
his indisposition, deprived him of his proposed visit to the 
lakes of Cumberland and Westmoreland, from which he had 
promised himself much pleasure and delight. He was soon 
restored to health, and the pursuits of his pencil, which he 
pursued with his usual industry. In 1812 he painted, among 
other pictures of less consequence, his Othello, Iago, and 
Desdemona, which is now in the possession of Mr. Graves, 
of Camberwell; and in the autumn of 1813 his other best 
picture of the Disgrace of Wolsey, to which the British 
Institution awarded, although he did not live to know it, the 
premium in the class of historyof 100 guineas. ‘These were the 
only pictures in this department of art he ever painted. In 
January 1814 he was seized with that malady which deprived 
him of life, his relations and friends of an invaluable compa~ 
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nion, and the world of a most promising artist. His complaint 
was a violent cold, caught in the very severe winter of 1814, 
which brought on an abscess in his lungs, and terminated 
his valuable life on the 5th of March of the same year, in 
the twenty-third year of his age. 

His remains are deposited in the church-yard of Bushey, 
in Hertfordshire, where a monument is erected to his me- 
mory, with the following inscription :— 

Hoc filit memorize 
dilectissimi 
HeEnricr Monro 
Parentis monumentum posuere. 


{= A well-merited compliment and transcription of the above 
epitaph is recorded in the Rev. Mr. Clutterbuck’s History of Hert- 
fordshire, under the article Bushey. 


The late Wittt1aAM ALEXANDER, F.S.A. &c. Sc. 


Wictiram ALEXANDER, an able. professor of various 
branches of the Fine Arts, was born at Maidstone in Kent, 
on the 10th of April, 1767, where his father, Mr. Henry 
Alexander, carried on the business of a coach-builder. He 
received his education at the grammar school of that town, 
under the Rev. Thomas Cherry, the present head master of 
Merchant Tailors’ school in London ; and in 1782, at the 
age of fifteen, left his native town to study the Arts of design 
in London, where he was sent for instruction as an artist. 
This resolution was adopted in consequence of his* evincing, 
in very early life, a decided partiality for the Arts, and con- 
siderable talents while yet a child, both in drawing and in 
painting ; which, perhaps, may have been strengthened, if 
not elicited, by the assistance that he occasionally gave in 
the heraldic department of his father’s profession, which he 
used to paint in a superior style for taste at eleven years of 
age. There is still in existence, with a relative of his at 
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Maidstone, a painting in oils, of a dog and cat from nature, 
executed when he was only twelve years of age, that indi- 
cates considerable talents. He commenced his regular 
studies under the guidance of Mr. William Parr of Foun- 
tain-court in the Strand; was afterwards placed with Mr. 
Julius Ibbetson, a landscape painter of some celebrity; and 
on the 27th of February, 1784, was admitted, after the 
usual probation, a student of the Royal Academy. 

He now commenced a course of studies at his own discre- 
' tion, and paid a most sedulous attention to Art in general, 
more particularly in copying and studying the works of the 
best masters, in which he received the advice and approba- 
tion of Sir Joshua Reynolds, which induced him to pursue 
this mode with redoubled attention. From this time till his 
appointment in the suite of the Embassy to China, he occu- 
pied himself in studies that eminently qualified him for the 
stations he afterwards filled, “ which will be readily ad- 
mitted,” says one* who was well acquainted with him, and 
fully qualified to appreciate his worth as an artist, “on glane- 
ing at the prints engraved for Sir George Staunton’s Account 
of the Embassy to China, those to Vancouver’s Voyage, and 
his own work of the Costume of China ; it will there be seen 
and acknowledged, that his pencil has ranged from the 
human figure to landscape ; from landscape to architecture ; 
from architecture to marine scenery, with a success that 
could only have resulted from regular and severe application 
during that period.” 

In the year 1792, he was appointed one of the draughts- 
_men or artists, in the suite of the Embassy to the Court of 
China, and accompanied the Earl of Macartney to Pekin, 
where he remained during the journey to the northern fron- 
tier, following his professional and favourite occupations, 
and enriching his portfolio and sketch book with those ma- 
terials, that afterwards so splendidly embellished his various 


* A friend of Mr. Alexander’s, under the signature of Verax in 
the Gentleman’s Magazine for October last. 
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works. He returned to England with the rest of the Em- 
bassy in 1794, and in the following year married Miss Jane 
Wogan, a young lady of most amiable and interesting cha- 
racter, of a respectable family in Wales, whom he had the 
misfortune to lose shortly after his-marriage. The prema- 
ture death of this amiable young woman, and under such 
afflicting circumstances, made an ‘impression on his mind, 
that no time, no consolation could efface, and tinged his 
character with that semblance of timidity and pee that 
marked his mild and conciliatory manners. 

After this domestic calamity, he occupied his thoughts 
and time in preparing his Chinese sketches for the engraver, 
in superintending and publishing his four plates of head- 
lands, islands, &c. taken during the voyage to China, which 
were published in 1798, ‘and in making ‘the’ drawings for 
Vancouver’s Voyage. In 1802, his merits as an artist of 
talent were rewarded, by the honourable appointment “as 
Professor of Drawing at the then newly-established Military 
College at Great Marlow, which he held with distinguished 
honour to himself, and advantage to his pupils, till he re- 
ceived the more gratifying appointment of Assistant Keeper 
of the department of Antiquities in the British Museum, 
conjointly with Mr. Taylor Combe, who being solely a lite- 

tary character, the labours as artist devolved entirely upon 
him. Here it was that the peculiar and versatile talents of 
Mr. Alexander were duly honoured and appropriately em- 
ployed ; and the well-practised accuracy of his hand and eye 
produced those highly finished and accurate drawings of the 
sculptural antiquities of the Townleian Collection. ‘To him 
the Trustees delegated the care of the marbles, thevases, the 
prints, and the superintendance of the students, as well as 
the power of selecting the engravers, and the entire ma- 
nagement of the graphic department of their work, a mark 
of confidence whieh he deeply felt, and most zealously dis- 
charged, as a single inspection of their works on the Terra: 
Cottas, the Marbles, &c. of that collection will prove. Few 
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men were better calculated for this important trust; for to 
a most conscientious integrity and impartiality, no artist of 
his day surpassed him in knowledge of the excellencies of 
engraving, or the various talents of its professors. In this 
situation he employed his valuable talents with industry and 
effect, and his loss will be deeply felt by all connected with . 
that national establishment. ; 

. This eminent artist, this mild and unassuming man, this 
warm and affectionate friend, was snatched from his lament- 
ing friends by the attack of a. brain fever, which terminated 
his existence in this world, at. the house of his uncle, at 
Rocky-hill near Maidstone, on the 23d of July last, in the 
forty-ninth year of his age, in the prime of his life, and in 
the plenitude of his powers. His mortal remains were in- 
terred in the church-yard of Boxley near Maidstone, the 
30th of the same month. It will afford some consolation to 
his friends, and we feel pleasure in announcing it on the 
best authority, that the violence of this dreadful malady 
left him in the hour of death; that, that inevitable event 
attended. him with quiet, and that he departed in peace, 
knowing his friends, and acknowledging their sympathy. 

His powers as an artist can be learnt from his works, and, 
they are well known. His friend, whom we have before 
quoted, says, and truly says, that “ his chiaroscuro was cor- 
Tect ; his colouring clear, harmonious and natural ; his 
figures were grouped with tasteful simplicity ; his pencil was 
directed by the judgment of a highly cultivated understand- 
Ing, and an extensive acquaintance with art and nature :” 
to which we add our testimony to the accuracy of this 
opinion. 

As a man, he was one of the mildest and most unassuming, 
that ever graced the human form; of a most unsullied inte- 
grity ; of a faithful, kind and humane disposition. Through- 
out his life, and particularly in his latter situation, he evinced 
the most ardent desire of facilitating the studies and interests 
of youthful artists, unaccompanied by that jealousy, which is 
too often seen in elder artists towards their youthful aspi- 
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yants. ‘The period of his removal from his pleasing duties, 
must have been peculiarly painful, as he anticipated to the 
writer of this inadequate memorial, the pleasure he should 
enjoy when the Elgin Marbles should be added to the col- 
lection, A very short time before his death, the Editor of 
this work called upon him at the Museum, to consult him 
about some part of its plan: he was then occupied upon 
one of his finest drawings from the Huntress, or Diana, in 
one of the centre rooms. He instantly left his occupation, 
answered our questions; and upon a hint that some day, 
when he was more at leisure, we would trouble him to per- 
mit us to view the Phigalian Marbles, he replied there was 
nothing like the time present, accompanied us to the deposi- 
tory of these fine fragments, and with great acumen pointed 
out their beauties, their defects, the singular exaggera- 
tions of some of their parts, the difference of style between 
some and others, and in a concise and masterly manner ran 
over them, comparatively with those of the Elgin collection. 
This was the last time we ever saw him. Poor Alexander ! 
little did we then think that it would be the last time we 
should enjoy the pleasure of thy conversation ! Once more 
we must appeal to his friend “ Verax,” whose pen is a tran- 
script of his feelings, and borrow his expressive and feeling 
conclusion: ‘Such were a few of the leading characteristics 
of our mutual friend, who a few short weeks ago was living 
and smiling among us. From him I have experienced 
much valuable friendship, and had looked forward with de- 
light to a long continuance of it ; but, alas! the spell is 
broken. Adieu, then, my departed friend! may the remem- 
brance of thy virtues live in our hearts, and animate our 
endeavours to point our conduct by a constant recurrence to 
the rule of thine, and live prepared to follow thee, “by 
doing to others as we would be done unto.” 
His principal works are :— 
Sketches from Nature made in China, royal Ato. - 1797-8 


The Drawings which accompanied Sir George Staunton’s 
Account of the Embassy to China, - - 1197 
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Fifty-three Views of Headlands, Islands, &c. on four plates, 1798 
The Drawings, from Sketches by Mr. Daniell, which illns- 
trated Captain Vancouver’s Voyage to the North 

Pacific Ocean, - - eh - 1798-9 
A Print, drawn and engraved by himself, of the Festival 
given by Lord Romney to the Kentish Volunteers, in 

the presence of their Majesties, - - 1800 . 

The Drawings to Mr. Barrow’s Travels to China, Ato. - 1804 
The Costume of China, illustrated in Forty-eight coloured 
_ Engrayings, accompanied by Explanatory Descrip- 


tions of Chinese manners, 4to. - - 1805 
Another volume, same size and number of plates. 
The Drawings to Mr. Barrow’s Voyage to Cochin China, 1806 
The Original Drawings for the Engravings of the Terra 

Cottas in the British Museum, - - - 1810 
Ditto. _ ditto. of the Marbles in ditto. - 1812 
Ditto. diito. ditto. third volnme, 5 1815 


and all the Drawings necessary for a fourth. 
There is a fine engraving in the chalk manner by C. Picart, 
after an excellent portrait of Mr. Alexander, taken con- 
amore by his friend Mr. H. Edridge, which was never 


published. : 
‘ E. 





The late Mr. TomKINs. 


Tats celebrated penman, who was a perfect artist in his 
line, as the taste, elegance, and beautiful proportions of his 
designs were in the finest style, and surpassing every prior or 
subsequent ornamental penman for boldness of design, inex- 
haustible variety, and elegant freedom, died on the 5th of 
September last, in the 74th year of his age. He was well 
_ known and highly respected, by the most eminent artists of 
his time, and was a frequent visitor at the Lectures and other 
meetings of the Royal Academy, where he was always 
honoured with a place among the Academicians. His spe- 
cimens of fine calligraphy were numerous, and have given a 
character to our national writing ; they consist of transcripts 
of charters, titles to splendid editions of valuable books, 
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honorary freedoms of the City to distinguished personages, 
thanks of the Corporation, Addresses to their Majesties on 
public occasions, &c. Framed duplicates of the freedoms are 
to be seen in the chamber of the City of London at Guild- 
hall ; towhich he has bequeathed his fine portrait, believed to 
be the last ever painted by Sir Joshua Reynolds, and certainly 
one of that master’s finest heads. His illustrated Macklin’s 
Bible he has left to the British Museum ; and there is a fine 
volume of specimens of calligraphy, with manuscript title 
and dedication, in the library of the Royal Academy. 

His private character was estimable; and however highly 
he is to be esteemed for his professional talents, they were 
surpassed by the excellence of the former. Few men have 
died more regretted or valued. | 





Art. IX. ‘TrANsActTions AND OCCURRENCES OF 
ACADEMIES AND SOCIETIES THAT PATRONISE AND 
ENCOURAGE THE Fine Arts. 


Abstract of a Report from the Select. Committee of the 


House of Commons, on the Earl of Elgin’s sega 
Marbles, &c. 


Continued from page 242. 


From this mass of evidence and contrariety of opinions, the 
Honourable Committee drew the following conclusions, and 
went up to the House with the important Report, of which 
the following is a brief abstract : 

That the Earl of Elgin, pursuant to his original intention 
of making his high diplomatic appointment, beneficial to the 
progress of the Fine Arts in Great Britain: after being dis- 
appointed of the assistance of some eminent English artists, 
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to whom he made application, on account of the great 
expense, he engaged Signor Lusieri, a painter of reputation, 
with two architects, two modellers, and a figure painter. 
These artists were employed at Athens in making accurate 
drawings and casts of the valuable remains of sculpture and 
architecture concentrated in that city. They were employed. 
there about nine months, from August 1800 to May 1801, 
without having any sort of facility afforded them ;_ nor could 
they have access to the Acropolis, without the daily exaction 
of a large fee: they were, therefore, with the exception of 
Lusieri, withdrawn. During the time that Egypt was in the 
power of the French, his Lordship and his Artists met with 
little accommodation, till the success of the British arms in 
that country, and its restitution to the Porte, effected an 
instantaneous and wonderful change in favour of our coun- 
trymen. His Lordship availing himself of this favourable 
impression, obtained in 1801 access to the Acropolis, for 
general purposes, with permission to draw, model and 
remove ; to which was added, a special licence to excavate 
ina particular place. Still many difficulties, from the ava- 
rice of the Turks, arose, wnich were fully explained by his 
Lordship, and Dr. Hunt, the chaplain to the embassy... The 
“firmaun, or authority from the Porte to the chief resident 
authorities in Athens, gave him the most: extensive permis~ 
sion to view, draw and model the ancient temples‘ of the 
idols, to make excavations, and to take away any stones 
that might appear interesting to them. It appears to have 
given no dissatisfaction to any one, either among the Turks 
or the Greeks—the former shewing a total indifference, 
even often destroying, by wantonly firing at them. ‘Travel- 
lers and virtuosi were often the occasion of greater destruc- 
tion, by tempting the soldiers and others about the fortress 
to bring down, by bullets and other means, heads, legs, or 
arms, many of which were totally destroyed by the fall. 
Before Lord- Elgin’s departure for Constantinople, 
he communicated his intentions of bringing home casts 
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and drawings from Athens, for the benefit and advancement 
of the fine arts in this country, to Mr. Pitt, Lord Grenville 
and Mr. Dundas, suggesting to them the propriety of consi- 
dering it asa national object, fit to be undertaken, and car- 
ried into effect at the public expense: but this reeommen- 
dation was in no degree encouraged either at that time or 
afterwards. 
It appears, that the only other piece of sculpture ever re- 
moved was taken by M. Choiseul Goufer, when ambassador 
from France, and has been ever since highly valued in 
Paris, and led the French government to seek possession of 
the rest, at any time and in any way that they could obtain 
them. The testimony of the several eminent artists and 
connoisseurs in this kingdom we have given above 3 there- 
fore it is needless to say more, than that their evidence and 
suggestions are paid due respect to. The discovery of several 
of the noblest pieces of antiquity in Italy, and its conse- 
quences, the production of an abundant harvest of the most 
eminent men, who made gigantic advances in the path of 
arts, as painters, sculptors, and architects, are duly appre- 
ciated and considered, in a manner that reflects the highest 
credit on this praiseworthy Committee. May the following 
passage, descriptive of their effects in Italy, be prophetic of 
what we doubt not will ere long be the result of this impor- 
tation and investigation in England. ‘ Caught by the 
novelty,” say the Committee, “attracted by the beauty, 
and enamoured of the perfection of those newly-discovered 
treasures, they imbibed the genuine sptrit of ancient excel- 
lence, and transfused it into their own compositions,” 
This, and this only, is the true and genuine method of pro- 
perly studying the Elgin marbles 5; and the Committee have 
proved themselves genuine connoisseurs and enlightened 
patrons and amateurs of art by this Report, and more parti- 
cularly by this quoted sentence, which embraces all that is 
useful in such studies. . 
They characterize the marbles with great judgment, ob- 
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serving in how great a degree the close imitation of nature 
is combined with grandeur of style, while the exact details 
of the former in no degree detract from the effect and pre- 
dominance ofthe latter; point out, with an artist-like accu- 
racy, the difference in this respect between the Apollo 
Belvidere, which they select as the highest and most sublime 
representation of ideal form and beauty which sculpture has > 
ever embodied and turned into shape,—and the two finest 
single figures in this collection, which with equal propriety 
may be selected as the finest and most pure representation, of 
the most perfect form of the Great Creator’s most perfect 
creature, that ever was formed into shape by the hand of 
genius. ‘They appear like fortuitous petrefactions of nature’s 
most beautiful and perfect models. ‘They refer to the various 
valuations which are given in evidence, and the classifications 
of Mr, Payne Knight, who does not appear on this occasion 
to have been possessed of his usual acuteness. It should 
not be forgotten that the Committee affirm, that for the im- 
portation of this collecction, “ Lord Elgin is entiled to the 
gratitude of his country.” 

They justly appreciate the commercial value of this col- 
lection, and discriminate fairly between the mutilated state 
of part of it, as for decorations to private houses, and recom- 
mend it to be kept entire, as ‘‘a school of art and study for 
the formation of artists,’’ esteeming its value in the present 
depreciated state of almost every article, as much inferior to 
what may be denominated its intrinsic value; think that the 
only competitors with Parliament, for their purchase as a 
whole, would be some sovereign prince or opulent national 
institution. Yet they reckon it not reasonable, or becoming 
the liberality of Parliament to withhold, upon this account, 
whatever may be deemed a just and adequate price. They had 
only two valuations in detail laid before them—Mr. Payne 
Knight’s at 25,000/.; and Mr. Hamilton’s, who wrote the 
excellent account, from actual knowledge, of Lord Elgin’s 
pursuits in Greece, at 60,8002. ; while the large and heavy 
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charges which have attended the formation of the collection, 
and the placing of it in its present.situation, with interest of 
the money, amounted to no less than 74,000/.. The other va- 
luations are in our abstract of the evidence. .. 

They then compare the costs of other collections—as the 
Townley, the Egina marbles, which were sold to the Prince 
Royal of Bavaria ; and the marbles from Phigalia in Arcadia, 
lately purchased for the British Museum; and relate the 
first offer made by Lord Elgin to Mr. Perceval, of putting 
the public in possession of this collection, when Mr. Long, 
a member of this Committee, and a gentleman of acknow- 
ledged taste in the fine arts and classical archaiology, was 
authorised by Mr. Perceval to acquaint his Lordship, that he 
was willing to propose to Parliament to purchase it, for 
30,0002., provided Lord Elgin should make out, to, the satis- 
faction of a Committee of the House of Commons, that he 
had expended so much in acquiring and transporting it. . 

Lord Elgin declined this proposal,, for the reasons stated 
by him in his,,evidence ; and until. June 1815. no, farther 
step was taken on either side; but at that time a, petition 
was presented, on the. part of Lord, Elgin, to the House, 
which, owing to the late period of the. session, .was not, pro- 
ceeded upon. LEjghty additional cases have been, received 
since 1811, and form a part of the present.collection ;,.and 
the medals, which, are of considerable yalueand_ easily de- 
fined, were not included .in the. proposal,,made.,to,.Mr. 
Perceval. . 

Against these augmentations the Committee set the rise in 
the value of money, which they assert, to be considerable, 
between 1811 and the present time, a cause or consequence 
of which is, the depreciation of every commodity, either of 
necessity or fancy, which is brought to sale. ‘ 

The Committee, therefore, do not think they should be 
justified if they were to recommend. any,extension of Mr. 
Perceval’s offer to a greater amount. than, 5,000/.; and 
under all circumstances they judge 35,0002, to be a.reason~ 
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able and sufficient price for this collection. They also very 
justly observe, that the proprietor of the Townleyan collec- 
tion, Mr. Townley Standish, was added to the Trustees of 
the British Museum; they therefore consider the Earl of 
Elgin (and his heirs being Earls of Elgin) as equally en- 
titled to the same distinction ; and recommend that a clause _ 
should be inserted to that effect, if it should be necessary 
that an act should pass for transferring this collection to the 
public. as 

~The Committee then enter deeply and learnedly into some 
classical and archaiological speculations, of great utility and 
curiosity, which from their interest will not bear abstracting ; 
we therefore recommend the whole of this latter part to the 
most attentive perusal of our readers, as containing much 
valuable matter on the history, antiquities, and style of the 
works, agreeing with the most approved conjectures that 
they were of the time and by the hand of Phidias. They. 
farther confirm, from Pliny, Aristotle and Pausanias, that he 
was a frequent and skilful worker in stone. ‘They also inves- 
tigate the speculations of Sir George Wheler, Dr. Spon, the 
Marquis de Nointel, M. de la Guilletiere, Stuart and others ; 
and’ dismiss their interesting subject with a paragraph that 
cannot be too often quoted, or too much known, from the 
influence that it must have on the arts and consequence of 
the country, and which we hope will be often and duly im- 
pressed on every thinking mind in the kingdom. 

‘¢ Your Committee cannot dismiss this interesting subject, 
without submitting to the attentive consideration of the 
House, how highly the cultivation of the fine arts has con- 
tributed to the reputation, character and dignity, of every 
Government by which they have been encouraged ; and how 
intimately they are connected with the advancement of every 
thing valuable in science, literature and philosophy. In 
contemplating the importance and splendour, to which so 
small a republic as Athens rose, by the genius and energy of 
her citizens, exerted in the path of such studies, it is impos- 
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sible to overlook how transient the memory and fame of 
extended empires, and of mighty conquerors, are, in compa~- 
rison of those who have rendered inconsiderable states emi- 
nent, and immortalized their.own names by. these pursuits, 
But if it be true, as we learn from history and experience, 
that free governments afford a soil most suitable to the pro- 
duction of native talent, to the maturing of the powers of 
the human mind, and to the growth of every species of 
excellence, by opening to merit the prospect of reward and 
distinction, no country can be better adapted than our own, 
to afford an honourable asylum to these monuments of the 
school of Phidias, and of the administration of Pericles ; 
where, secure from further injury and degradation, they may 
receive that admiration and homage to which they are eénti- 
tled, and serve in. return as models and examples to those, 
who, by knowing how to revere and appreciate them, may 
learn first to imitate and ultimately to rival.them.” 
March 25, 1816. 





British Institution, for promoting the Fine Aris in the 
United Isingdom. 


THe rooms of this Institution, with the important loan from 
the proprietors, of some of the finest pictures by the ancient 
masters, with two of the Cartoons, have been appropriated 
for the last three months to the free and uncontrolled use of 
such artists and amateurs, as chose to conform to some 
trifling and easy regulations. The advance made, when 
compared with last year, is very considerable, and proves 
the immense utility this Society is to the arts of the country. 
The mere exhibition and study of the Cartoons have advanced 
the knowledge of the patrons, and the practice of the artists, 
nearly half a century nearer to the state of the fine — in 
the glorious days of Julius and of Lorenzo. 

On the 10th, 11th and 12th, of December, the works of 
the students were arranged, for the inspection of the Direc- 
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tors, &c. of the Institution, the students, and their friends ; 
and we are happy in making a very favourable report of the 
pedhag they have made. 

~The following is a tolerably correct list of the students, 
and of the studies or copies they made. The industry of 
Haydon, who has made no less than nimeteen or twenty 
fine heads, besides a whole length of St. Paul, as large as 
the original, is worthy of remark and commendation. Hof- 
fland has made two fine copies of Lord Egrement and Mr. — 
Miles’s Claudes ; Glover, a fine study, from the latter; and 
Heaphy a fine water-colour drawing, from our Saviour and 
Disciples, by Paul Veronese. ‘These are the most striking, 
but all possess great merit, and show how far the manual 
dexterity, colouring, and proper finishing, is gaining ground 
in our rising race of artists. 


The Ladies who have made Copies or Studies, are, 


Miss Dutton.— A copy from Mr. Miles’s Claude. 
Ditto Titian’s Daughter. 
Mrs. Groves.—Copy from St. John and the Lamb. Murillo. 
And a Miniature of Titian’s Daughter. 
Miss Kendrick. —Copy from Titian’s Daughter, in Miniature. 
Our Saviour and Disciples. 
P, Veronese. In Water-colours. 
Miss Singleton.—Copy from Titian’s Daughter. 
Miss Sharpe.—Copy from ditto, in Miniature. 
Miss Hayter.-—-Copy from ditto, ditto. 
Miss Maskall.—Copy from the Nativity. P. Veronese. 
Miss Adams—St. John and the Lamb, Murillo. 
Miss Jones.—Copy from Lord Northwick’s St. Catherine, by 
Raffaelle. 
Miss Ross.—A drawing in chalk, from Lord Northwick’s St. 
Catherine, by Raffaelle. 
Miss Jackson.—Copy, in oils, from St. Catherine, by Raf- 
| faelle, in a very superior style, 
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Gentlemen. 


Mr. Hoffland.—Copies from Mr. Miles’s and Lord Pelt 
mont’s Claude for R. H. Davis, Esq. M. P. 

Mr. Haydon.—Drawings in black and white chalk from the 
Cartoons, same size as the originals; and a whole length 
of the same dimensions, of St. Paul* BrenstORE at fabon 
with the surrounding groupes. | 

Mr.C. Landseer. | pupils of Mr. Haydon’s. Danio in 

Mr. E. Landseer, Chalk from the Cartoons, as large as 

Mr. Christmas. the originals. 

Mr. Irving.— Ditto. 

Mr. Severne.—Ditto. 

Mr, Fowler.—Ditto. 

Mr. Munday.— Ditto. 

Mr. G. Hayter.—Ditto, &c. &c. ~ 

Behnnes.—Ditto. of St. Paul preaching, whole length. 

r. W. Watson.—Copy from Murillo’s St. John and the 
Lamb. 
Titian’s Daughter. 
-——__—_——- Man Drinking. 
Mr. Tudor.—Copies from Lord =e renune $ ane Mr. cela 8 
Claude. 





* Mr.Haydon was the first, who commenced drawing parts aslarge 
as the originals from the Cartoons; and nothing shewed more com- 
pletely the then state of feeling among the students than the way in 
which this drawing of St. Paul was regarded at its commencement ; 
it was/a subject of general ridicule; one asked Haydon if he in- 
tended to get a plate glass to preserve it! another, if he had ordered 
a port-folio for it! a third would go away with a knowing wink, and 
say, ‘a pretty litle drawing that!” and all agreed that the artist 
must be mad who could possibly think of making a drawing in chalk — 
of such dimensions—in chalk too! descending to chalk, as it was 
called !—-they knew not that Raffaelle made Cartoons in black and 
. white chalk, for every Vatican picture, of the size intended to be 
painted; and that in the Louvre was the original drawing of the 
School of Athens, twenty feet long at least. But they had been bred 
up in other schools, and Raffaelle, or his principles, or his practice, 
were nothing to them. 
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Mr. Leslie.—-Copy from the Nativity, by P. Veronese. 
Mr, Perigal.—A small copy from ditto, sweetly coloured 
and touched. 


Mr. Glover.—A large Landscape, with Architecture and a 
Bacchanalian Festival, painted before Mr. 
Miles’s Claude. 

“Mr. Elton.—Copy from Christ and St. Peter. A. Caracci. 
Mr. Shaw.--Copy from Mr. Miles’s Landscape, by G. Poussin. 
Mr, Dean.—Copy from Ditto. 

Lord Egremont’s Claude, and Ate. 





Miles’s. 
Mr. Collins, A. R. A.—Study from Titian’s Daughter. 
Mr. Stark.—Copy from Lord Egremont’s Claude. 
—— Mr. Miles’s ditto. 
Mr. P. Willes——Copy from Lord Egremont’s Claude. 
Mr. Miles’s ditto. 
Titian’s Daughter. 


Mr. Zhomas——Copy from the Marquis of Stafford’s picture 
of Our Saviour and his Disciples, by P. Veronese. 


Mr. Peticolsye fay from ditto. 

Titian’s Daughter. 
Mr. Childe. eiovy from Mr. Miles’s Landscape, by G. Poussin. 
Mr. Wate.—Copy from Lady Lucas’s Salvator Rosa. 


Study from the Riposo of the Marquis of 
Stafford, by. A, Caracci. 


Mr. Morton:—Copy ‘in water-colours from. the Marquis of 
| Stafford’s picture of Our Saviour and his Disci- 
ples, by P. Veronese. 


Copy from the Nativity of Lord Aberdeen, by ditto. 
Mr. Shepperson.—Copy from St. John andthe Lamb. Murillo. 


Our Saviour and Disciples. 
P. Veronese. 


Mr. Mouchett.—Copy from St. John and the Lamb. 
Mr. Davison.—Ditto. 


Mr. Heriot. — Copy from Lord Egremont’s Claude. and 
Mr. Miles’s. 


“Lieut? Col. Marston.—Copy from Mr, Miles’s Claude. 
Mr. Dewint.—Study before Lord Egremont’s Claude. 


¢ 
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Mr. Heaphy.—A water-colour drawing from Our Saviour 
and Disciples. P. Veronese. 

Mr, Linton.—Copy from Lord Egremont’s Claude. 

Mr. Stevens.—St. John and Lamb. Murillo. 

Mr. Burgess.—Nativity. P. Veronese. 


The Directors have also given notice to Exhibitors, that 
the pictures, &c. intended for exhibition and sale, in the 
British Gallery the ensuing season, are to be sent there, for 
the inspection of the Committee, on Monday the 20th, and 
Tuesday the 21st of January next, between the hours of ten 
o’clock in the forenoon, and five in the afternoon, after 
which time no picture or other work of Art will be received, 
and request particular attention to the following regulations : 

1. Each picture is to be marked on the back, with the 
name of the artist whose performance and property it is: 
and if more than one be sent, they must be numbered. 

2. Written accounts must be sent, addressed to the 
Keeper, containing the names of the respective subjects, as 
proposed to be inserted in the catalogue, together with their 
prices, with or without their frames, and the name and resi- 
dence of the artist. 

3. No quotation exceeding four lines can be inserted in 
the catalogue; nor can any picture be admitted without a 
frame, or that is not for sale, unless by special order. 

4. Portraits, drawings in water-colours, and architectural 
drawings, are inadmissible. 


RoyaL ACADEMY. 


THE annual course of Lectures at the Royal Academy was 
commenced on Monday, November 11, by Anthony Carlisle, 
Esq. F. R.S. Professor of Anatomy, &c. 

In his Introductory Lecture, the learned Professor dis- 
played the indispensable connection which exists between 
the Sciences and the Fine Arts. He shewed that they have 


& 
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advanced and declined together: that they have heen 
equally honoured: that the obligations they owe to each 
other are mutual ; that under a just and liberal association 
both have flourished, and that both have been obstructed 
by the temporary domination of one. The Professor ad- 
duced examples of distinguished men, whose labours had_ 
been directed both to Science and to the Arts. Among the 
ancients he exemplified Socrates, in his youth an eminent 
statuary, in his manhood the greatest moralist of the Greeks: 
at the revival of learning, Lionardo da Vinci, a profound 
anatomist, a mathematician, and a civil and military engi- 
neer: in the history of our country, Sir Christopher Wren, 
bred a physician, who, in an age illustrious for both, held 
the first rank among scholarsand mathematicians, and who, 
by a synchronism, at which in our time we should marvel, 
was in the same years the Architect of St. Stephen’s church 
and the President of the Royal Society. The last name was 
that of Robert Hook. We admired the forcible and digni- 
fied eloquence, and the discriminating acuteness with which 
the learned Professor drew, in a few words, the character of 
this great man. Robert Hook was the pupil of Sir Peter 
Lely, until delicate health obliged him to give up the profes- 
sion of a painter. ‘ To his excellence in the art of draw- 
*‘ ing, he owed many of his philosophical discoveries, and his 
“peculiar ability to communicate and illustrate them. 
** Robert Hook was perhaps the very greatest contributor to 
“useful science which this land ever produced. He was 
“the prime mover and executor of all the great works of the 
* Royal Society in his time; and he combined the utilities 
“and beauties of art with his profound researches into sci- 
“ence. Like the great Lord Bacon, his intuitive mind per- 
“‘ ceived the most important truths from a glimpse of their 
“evidence. His invention was as quick as his penetration, 
“ and all nature seemed yielding to his scrutiny.” . 

In the further illustration of his subject, the Professor 
selected the Chinese nation as a convincing proof of the 
imbecility of art without science. “ Their toy-like pro- 
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« ductions are beautiful ; the colours which they use for their 
* porcelain and pictures are exquisitely pure: their designs 
‘* are neat, and often correct; but a total ignorance of chiaro- 
‘¢ scuro and perspective, debases their skill, and leaves thei* 
© works deficient in those two helps, which Nature herself 
“‘ presents to shew us the forms and distances of visible 
“¢ objects.” ‘* These emasculate artists,” continued the Pro- 
fessor, “* have no more idea of selecting or creating from the 
“< varieties of the human body, than they have of modelling 
“their government after Magna Charta.” The Professor 
thought, that the mysterious city of Tombuctoo, could be 
nothing beyond a horde of barbarians, because it yields no 
arts, no architecture, no coins, no carvings, no machines, 
«It must necessarily be a mere assemblage of uncivilized 
“men, collected by the locality of a fine river,-in the midst 
“of a frightful desert: men driven together by the same 
*¢ natural causes which every where attract and accumulate 
the vegefable and animal creations.” The Professor further 
displayed the inevitable relationship hetween science, learn- 
- ing and the arts, by shewing how necessary a knowledge of 
classical language is to the mathematician: of chemistry to 
the mathematical architect; and lastly, of anatomical « 
science to the painter and statuary. 

The second Lecture was delivered on the Monday follow- 
ing. Instead of attempting to exhibit a general view of the 
subjects of this Lecture, we shal] do more justice to it by 
presenting, as nearly as possible, in the Professor’s own 
words, the following remarks on the classification of natural 
objects, with which he premised an account of the natural 
history of man. ‘The animal creation presents an immense 
series of beings, linked together by various points of family 
resemblance, and again subdivided into different species, by 
distinguishing marks.. From the earliest periods of civiliza- 
tion, men have attempted to class and name the several 
creatures which surround them. Increasing leisure has 
brought the most minute and apparently the most insignifi- 
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ant animals under rational consideration 3 and a relation 
and harmonious dependance has been discovered among the 
whole, contrary to that seeming confusion which ignoratice 
attributes to misrule or to chance, The beautiful order of 
nature has tempted the vanity of man into a belief that he 
might catalogue all. the objects of creation, and unite his arts 
to the laws of unvarying power, These, are the dreams of 
philosophy. Experience informs us, that the -numberless 
‘species of natural objects are assimilated to each other by 
‘shades of connection, which the gross organs and the limited 
‘intellect of man are unable to discriminate. It is impossible 
to distinguish and name the several specimens of creation, as 
if they had been formed into distinct sets, and were well- 
marked different links of a definite chain; instead of being, 
as they are, a continuous series, The infinite approaches of 
similitude in natural things, and the endless deviations which 
are discovered by every attempt to class them together, only 
adds another convincing proof of the immeasurable qualities 
of infinite power. Nor has the idle epithet of imperfect 
creatures, as applied to simple animals, any better founda- 
tion than the vulgar nickname of monster, as applied, to 
'. every strange arid unfamiliar living thing.. In the, great 
work of infinite wisdom, there is no imperfection,: .eachyob- 
ject is exactly fitted to its destiny ; and the immense order of 
successive generation moves on, with unerring, irresistible, 
unchanging precision,” 

_ The remaining lectures were purely technical, and saga 
ed on the skeleton, with detached bones, portions, &c.,.and 
on the living figure. ‘They were well calculated for his audi- 
tors; and a numerous attendance of Academicians, Associates, 
Students, and Exhibitors, bore witness to the opinion they 
entertained of his instructions. 


On Monday the 11th of November, at a general meeting 
of the Academicians, Messrs. Richard Cook, painter, and 
Francis Leggatt Chantrey, sculptor, were elected Associates. 

VOL. I. C¢ 
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Of this election we shall say but little: Mr. Chantrey would 
do henour to any Academy; but that Mr. Cook should be 
elected, who has not honoured the Academy with any of his 
productions for nearly eight years, till the present, is some- 
what surprising, particularly when we refer to the list of 
candidates in our last (p. 223.) The truth is, they could 
not in very shame refuse Mr, Chantrey ; and Mr. Cook 
being of late, more of an amateur than.a professor, gives them 
a sort of security that he will never much trouble them, or be 
likely to take up the room or high situations in the Academy, 
some of the other candidates would have done, whose names 
we shall forbear to mention. 


On Tuesday the 10th of December, the private distribu- 
tion of silver medals to the students took place; and we 
scarcely ever remember to have seen a more insignificant 
display, either in number or in talent. The drawings and 
models were kept at a distance behind the Professor’s chair, 
inside the part assigned to the Members of the Academy, 
and the paintings were not exhibited at all. 

In THE Crass or Patntinec.—The first medal was as- 
signed to Mr. Elson, for his copy from Rembrandt ; and the 
second to Mr. Carruthers. In the Life Academy, a medal 
to Mr. Leslie, for a chalk drawing. In the Antique Aca- 
demy, a medal to Mr. Shepperton, for a chalk drawing. 

In THE Crass or ScULPTURE.—A medal to Mr. Behnes, 
for the best alto-rilievo model from the Apollo Belvidere. 

In THE Crass or ArcHITECTURE.—A medal to Mr. 
Thomas Leverton Donaldson, for the best drawings from 
actual measurement, of the portico of Greenwich church. We 
would ask the Academy if this building is one of the exem- 
plars that they hold out for the imitation of their students ? 


On Tuesday the 10th of December, bejng the nineteenth 
anniversary of the Academy, a general assembly of the Aca- 
demicians was held at Somerset-house, when 
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BENJAMIN West, Esq. was unanimously re-elected Pre- 
, . sident. pay 

_ SirWm. Beechey, A. E. Chalon, W. Mulready, T. Phillips, 

M. A. Shee, Wm. Owen, J. Northcote, and H. Fuseli, 

Esqrs. were elected of the New Council. 


Visitors in the School of Painting.—Sir W. Beechy, Sirs 
Thomas Lawrence, J. Northcote, J. Ward, A. W. Call- 
cott, H. Howard, W. Owen, and T. Phillips, Esqrs. 


Ditto in the Life Academy.—Sir Wm. Beechey, W. Mul- 
ready, Wm. Owen, R.Smirke, H. Thomson, J. Flaxman, 
H. Howard, T. Stothard, and R. Westmacott, Esqrs. 


Auditors re-elected, Geo. Dance and F. Farrington, Esqrs. 
H. Howarp, Sec. 


It is reported that the fine casts lately sent from Rome to 
the Prince Regent, have been presented by his Royal High- 
ness to the Royal Academy. Every one must feel happy at 
_ the intentions of his Royal Highness; but all must lament 
that such beautiful productions, such fine casts—casts, such 
as may never again reach this country, should be destined to 
the smoky, dingy rooms of the Royal Academy, liable to the 
carelessness of housekeepers, porters, and idle boys: which 
before a few years shall have passed, will be broken and mu- 
tilated, mended and restored by ignorant plaister-men, and 
scarcely a vestige of their original beauty will remain. One 
great cause that the present casts are so injured, is, that they 
used to be regularly painted like the balustrades of a stair= 
case, thus the delicate markings were filled up, and the 
figures ruined. ‘The Farnese Hercules was once scoured 
with a scrubbing brush! His Royal Highness, we venture 
to suggest, might present them to the British Museum, as a 
sequel to the Elgin and Phigalian marbles. There would 
be then assembled in one place the finest collection of Greek 
and Roman sculpture in Europe ; and from the habitual care 
of those who there superintend the works of art, the public 
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could rely on the preservation of those beautiful productions 
for themselves and their children ; the student could compare 
the Greek and Roman schools, by immediate reference ; 
and the nation, by perpetually seeing them, would have their 
taste and knowledge of art refined. All this good will be 
totally lost in the Royal Academy: the moment the doors 
close on these beautiful things, a bar, an insurmountable 
bar, is for ever put to public improvement from them. What 
- the Royal Academy have already, are quite good enough for 
youths in their early studies; who might be promoted to 
the Museum, after having acquired the rudiments of their 
art; to complete their taste, and exalt their feeling, by the 
splendid collection there assembled. . Is not his Royal 
Highness ambitious of having the finest examples of art, to | 
form a magnificent Gallery ?—surely he must be; and can 
he imagine he will do this by presenting them to the Aca- 
demy ?—If he does, he will most certainly fail in his inten- 
tions. By assembling them at the Museum, he will unite 
them to the Elgin and Phigalian marbles, and thus form a 
splendid whole. By giving them to the Academy, he will 
divide the collection, and render it of no effect. It may 
certainly be urged, that it is of consequence to the young 
students to have the finest examples to draw from. Cer- 
tainly they ought to have the finest examples, and it is our 
anxiety to preserve them the finest examples, in a situation 
where they will be such, not only to the present generation, 
but to all future ones, because they will be preserved ; 
whereas at the Academy a few seasons will ruin them, and 
to all future students they will be as defaced and as useless 
as the present casts have been rendered to the present race. 
We most earnestly hope His Royal Highness will pause 
before he finally determines on this mode of disposing them 5 
though he may have called a Committee of Academicians, 
it is not too late. They themselves must see the propriety ; 
and though for a moment it may hurt their pride, surely 
their love and admiration of such beautiful productions 
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should be paramount to all personal considerations, and they 
will readily acquiesce in any arrangement His Royal 
Highness may please to order, that tends to the preserva- 
tion of the casts. The Trustees of the Museum may object 
to have works which are not original marbles; but surely 
this is a futile objection in reference to works of Art: do> 
they not possess prints, which bear somewhat the relation to 
pictures that casts do tomarbles? The principal object should 
be to form a Gallery, where the great works of the Roman 
_and. Grecian schools should be assembled, and as we cannot 
have the originals, the object being so important, we might 
be content with casts. To enable the student to compare 
the principles of each school is of such importance, that 
every other feeling should be buried ; and surely the Trustees 
would not object to adding casts to their collection of mar- 
bles, so that the student might be able at one glance to 
take in the excellencies of each school, which was the great 
advantage of the Louvre. Foreigners would be impressed 
with the magnificence of such a Gallery ; and we should 
have under one roof, works of Egyptian, Grecian, and 
Roman Art. 7 
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Arr. X. Descriptive AND CriticaAL CATALOGUES 
OF THE MOST SPLENDID CoLiEcTions or Works 
or Art IN GREAT BritAIN. 


CaraLoauE of the Pictures bequeathed to Gov’s Girr 
CottEGE, Dulwich, in the County of Surrey, by the late 
Siz Francis Bourcsors, R.A. &c. &e. as they are now — 
arranged in the new Gallery erected for their reception 5 
with brief Remarks on some of the most interesting. 


FIRST ROOM. 
South Side. 


[Beginning ever the Entrance Door.] 
No. 


1. JosepH Verner. A Landscape with Figures. 

2. Sin Francis Bourceors, R. A. Gravel Diggers . 

by the Sea-shore. 

8. Dirro. Landscape with Cattle drinking. 

4, ALBERT Cuyp. Landscape with Catile and Figures. 
A warm sunny picture ; full of that truth of nature 
just bordering on the artificial, that characterizes 
this master’s best works, and is a proof of the supe- 
riority of the true natural tone of colouring over the 
gaudy exhibitional style of some of its more assum- 
ing neighbours. 

5. Paut Potrrer. 4 Cow. 

6. Apr1an VAN OstavE. 4 Man smoaking. 

A fair example of this esteemed master. 

7. Joun Wynants. A Landscape. 


8. Aprian vAN Ostapz. Interior of a House with 
a Man and Weman drinking. 


Dulwich College. 37h 
No. 
9. ApRiAN Brouwer. Interior of an Alehouse, with 
Boors. 

A very clever picture, giving a true representation 

of Flemish humble life. The colouring and pen- 
cilling excellent; and the management of the light 
much to be commended. K 

10. Davip TenreERs the elder. Cottage and Figures. 
Painted with great appearance of truth, and is an 
excellent little specimen of the master. 

1]. Geruarp Douw. Interior of a Room, with a 
lady playing on a keyed instrument; which, with 
furniture, utensils, &c. form the accessories. The 
perspective is correct ; the picture neatly pencilled, 
and highly finished. 

12. CorneLius PoELEMBURG. Sleeping Nymph and 

Satyr, with a Cupid also asleep above her head. 

13, Sir F. Bourceois, R. A. 4 Man holding a Horse. 

14, A. Van OstapEe. A Woman with ajug of Beer. 

15. Joun Wynants. A Landscape. 

16. Cuyp. Landscape with Sheep and Figures. 

A worthy companion to No.4; but composed en- 
tirely of cool tints; the sky is one of the most 
perfect representations of the cool silvery tones of 
nature, we ever saw. 

17. Davip Teniers the elder. Landscape, Cottage 

and Figures. 
Three figures in conversation at a village alehouse 
door, and a dog. 

18. Dirro. Ditio, with Gipsies. 

19. Dirro. A Cottage, with a Sow and Pigs. 

20. Dirro. Cottage with Figures. 

21. Ditto. Ditto. 

The foregoing five little pictures are exquisite exam- 
ples of truth of colouring, drawing, aad composition. 
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Na. 7 
99, Karen pu Jarpin. Landscape, with Cattle, 


Figures, and Statues. 


FIRST ROOM—West Side. 


23, Davip TENrERs the elder. Winter Scene, Peasant 
returning from Labour. 
‘There were originally four of these pictures ; of 
which there are only two in this Collection ; this, 
ithe Winter, and No. 27, the Autumn. 


24. Sin F. Bourczors, R.A, View by the Sea-shore, 
with Figures and Forses. | 


25. Siz Perer Paut Rusens. A groupe of Nine 
Cupids, or cherubim, in a circle. 
26. Sir F. Bourcrois, R.A. 4 Tiger Hunt. 
A characteristic good picture of the time, and one of 
the best of this Gentleman’s works. | 
27. Davip Trnrers the elder. Man at a Cottage 
Door, with a jug of Ale. tot nid } 
Companion to No. 22. The man.is exulting at the 
success of the hop harvest: his brows are. encircled 
with a wreath of this bacchanalian plant. A garland 
of the same is hanging from a window, several beer 
casks form the fore-ground, and a hop plantation, 
with people gathering them, the distance, 
28. ALBERT Cuyp. Landscape, with a Windmill, and 
Figures on the Ice. 


29. Ditto. Ditto, with Figures nd ire 

30. Dirro. Ditio, with Cows, and aWoman milking, &c. 

31. Dirro. A boy driving Cows forms thé fore- ground ; 
while a horseman coming over a bridge on’ the other 
side, forms the second distance. The water and 
reflections are natural and lucid ; the herbage and 
plants im the fore-ground are beautiful; and a dog 
pointing at his game gives it additional interest. 


at Dulwich College. ats 
No. . 
32. AunErt Curr. Landscape with Sheep, Shepherd, &c. 
83. Ditto. Ditto, with Hunters, &c. 
84. Ditto. Cows and Sheep. 
All choice specimens of the excellencies of this great 
painter. 
35. BARTOLEMEO Breensure. Landscape and Ruin. 
36. Davin Teniers. 4 Village on Fire. 
37. Gonzates. A Lady purchasing Game of an old 
Man. : 
Anold man isseated surrounded by game; and alady, 
with a female attendant, holding a bird in her hand, 
is appearing to calculate its value; they are carefully 
drawn, and naturally coloured. 


38. Joun Wynants and Wouwermans. Landscape 
and Figures. 

39. Geruarp Lairnesse. Pan and Syrinz. 

40. Dirro. Apollo flaying Marsyas. 
This horrible subject is well represented. The land- 
scape classical and: appropriate; and: the fear ex- 
pressed by the flying satyrs just and natural. 

41. Dirto. Apollo and Daphne 
In a landscape, replete with beauties. 

42, Wouwrrmans. Haymakers with a Cart, &c. 
The Gallery is rich in works of this delightful 
painter; and this, among the rest, is deserving 
notice, for its natural and correct display of nature. 

43, Jacop RuyspagEu. Landscape, with a trunk. of a 

Tree. | 

As fine and as pure a specimen of the master as 
we remember ever to have seen. 

44, Ditto. Ditto, witha Bridge, figures, &c. 
This. representation. of old houses, a bridge, river, 
&Xc. is a fine specimen of that truth of delineation, so 
much sopgbt after by the greatest masters of this 
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_ school, in the various substances of brick, plaister, &c- 


which are faithfully and masterly painted, and the 
water delightfully transparent. 


FIRST ROOM .—WNorth Side. 


45. Lineevpacu. Moorish Market with Figures. 


46. 
47. 
48. 


49. 
50. 
51. 


Nicuotas BercHem. Landscape and Figures. 
Wovuwermans. Ditto, with Horses and Figures. 
ALBERT Cuye. A View of Dort. 

Landscape, sheep and goats, form a rich fore-ground. 
The river comes between; while the town on the 
other side forms a rich and imposing back-ground. 


Carito Douce. Mater Dolorosa. A small head. 
Kare Du Jarpin. Landscape with aGirl and Cow. 
SANADRAM. Interior of a Cathedral. 


Correct drawing, and chaste, but cold colouring. 


52. Crespi. A School with Females at Work. 


oS: 


JoHn BRuEGHEL and Rupens. flowers in a Vase, 
With figures in the centre by Rubens. 


54, Romacne. Landscape, with Cattle and Figures. 
55. Ditto. Ditto. Ditto. ‘ 


56. 


o7- 


58, 


og. 


RemBranpt Van Ruayn. Portrait of a Man 
(unknown.) ey 


Kare. pu Jarpin. Landscape, with a Horse and 
Sportsman. 


AuBert Cuyp. Landscape with Cattle. 

The cattle in this picture form the principal; and a 
flat meadow country, through which a river passes, 
with a village in the distance, the accessories. It is 
needless to add that it is a fine picture, 
Cornenivs Por.empure. Nymph dancing, with 
cymbals, while a satyr accompanies her on a tam- 
bourine; and another nymph, who is seated with 


No. 
~ achild, adds her voice and accompanying action. 


60. 


61. 


62. 


63. 
64. 


65. 


66 


67. 


68. 
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The figures are brilliantly painted, and the accesso- 
rial landscape appropriately introduced. 

BarToLeMEo BREENBERG. Landscape and Figures. 
A herd-boy is driving sheep, goats and cattle; he is 
pointing the way to an armed warrior, who is ac- ~ 
companying a lady. The centre is a plain, and hills 
and rocks fill up the sides and distance, 


FIRST ROOM .— East Side. 


Francesco ZuccuareLui. Landscape and Figures 
at a fountain; a pleasing specimen of the master. 
ApAm Pynaxer. Sportsman and Game. 

In a large landscape. The tree in the centre is 
finely painted; but not happily situated for the 
composition; 


Sir fF’. Bourcrois, R.A. Landscape and Cattle. 


‘Ditto. Cattle. 


Pavuu Pottrer. Cattle. 


Davip Ten1eErs the elder. Landscape and Figures, 
representing a brick field and all the process of 
brick-making, by the side of a river; in the fore- 
ground an old man is hoeing and mixing the soil ; 
thatched buildings cover the bricks, and figures are 
employed in wheeling, and other necessary occupa- 
tions. A handsome church behind a row of trees 
forms an excellent back-ground. 

Davrp Tenters the elder. Peasant with Hat in his 

hand. 

Ausert Curr. Landscape, with Sheep and Goats. 
One boy is standing in the fore-ground, and another 
seated is conversing with him. © 
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69. ALBERT Curr. Ditio,with Sheep, Cattle and Figures. 
Possessing all those beauties of execution, and truth 
of drawing, colouring and effect, that have so justly 
placed this master so high in his line of Art. 


70. Ditto. Ditto. Ditto. 
On the banks of a large river, or arm of the sea, 
with a vessel sailing in the distance. 


71. Joun VostTeERMAN. A View onthe Rhine. 

_ An extensive landscape ; in which the aérial per- 
spective, the misty appearance of nature, is well 
preserved. 

72. J. H. Omecancu. 4 Bull. 


73. Minperuout Hosaima. A Landscape, with a 
church in the distance; the sky hazy and natural, 
and the aerial perspective well preserved. 

74. Aupert Cuyp. A View on the Sea-shore, 

With fishermen in the fore-ground arranging and 
disposing of their fish; in the distance is a race.on 
the sands. The many excellencies. of this charming 
picture, places it among the best works of Cuyp in 
the Gallery. It was for’ some time attributed to 
Wouwermans; but the best judges have restored it 
to its rightful master. 

75. AuBERT Cuyr. Landscape with Shepherds, and 

Men on horseback. 


76. Davip Tuners the elder. dA Woman walking with 
Beads in her hand. 
77. Dirro. Coltage, with an old Woman spinning. 


78. Aprian Ostape. Landscape with Figures.. 


79. AupErT Cure. Landscape with Cattle and Figures. 
An exquisite little picture; indeed the Collection is 
rich in fine works of this excellent master. vf 


80. Puinie WouwkRMANs, Landscape with Figures. 


No. 
gi, 
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ALBERT Cuyp. Interior of a Riding-house. A 


_ beautiful dapple-gray horse, with scarlet saddle, in 


82. 


83. 


86. 


87. 


88. 


89. 


90. 


91. 


the centre, and a horseman preparing to mount. 
Another horseman riding round the centre post; 
and a man and boy on foot looking on. The chi- 
aroscuro, drawing, arrangement of colour, and per- 
fection of this picture, as a whole, renders it one of 
the most finished productions of the Art. 


Ditto. Two Horses'and a Groom, 

Partaking of .all the excellencies of the last; the 
horses are particularly finely painted. 

Jan Mier. Sportsmanand a Female Figure. 

The former is loading his gun, and the latter sitting. 
It is a pleasing little picture. 


. WouwermMANs. Landscape, with a Man on horse- 


back. 


. Cornetius Dusarr. Old Buildings, with an Arch. 


A Woman suckling her Child, other Figures, Sc. 


Jan Mizu. Old Buildings and Ficures, presented 
by J. P. Kemble, Esq. 


BercueEM, A Landscape, Figurescrossing a Brook, &c. 


SECOND ROOM. 
South Side. 


Siz Antu. Van Dyck. Portrait of a Lady sleeping. 

P. J. pe Lovrnersourec, R.A. Landscape with 
Cattle drinking. 

Lupotr H. Bacxuuysen. A Sea Piece. 

A clever specimen of the master, and not so leaden 

in its colouring as most of his works. 

Sir Perer Paut Rupens. Portrait of Mary de 
Medicis. 


No. 
- Boru. Landscape, with Cattle and Figures. 
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. VANDERVELDE. Sea Piece, 


With a brilliant display of ships; one large one, 
which has the figure of a goose on her stern, is firing 
a salute; two others, one a beautiful pleasure yacht, 
are lying-to in the centre, 


SECOND ROOM.—West Side. 


ANDREA Saccui. Portrait of a Lady. 

The expression of this beautiful female is delicate 
and tender; a white veil extends from her head over 
scarlet and blue drapery; she has her left hand upon 
her breast. 

Sir Josu. ReyNoxtps, P.R. A. Portrait of Himself. 
Represented in powder, and with spectacles, as in 
the print that faces Malone’s Life of the late President, 
engraved by Miss Caroline Watson. 


Hyacintu Ricaup, Chev. Ditto, of Boileau. 


. Sin Antu. Van Dyck. Ditto, of a Lady, in white 


satin drapery. 


. Sir W. Beecney, R.A. Ditto. J. P. Kemble, Esq. 


Leaning with both hands on a book, and is one of 
the best heads ever painted by Sir W., and at the 
same time a striking likeness of our great tragedian. 


. Joun Garnsporovucn, R.A. Ditto, of P. J. De 


Loutherbourg, Esq. R. A. 
Sir AntH. Vaw Dyck. Ditto, of a Gentleman. 
Hyacintu Rieaup, Chev. Ditto, of Louis the 
Fourteenth 
Ina large “lack wig. Full of bluster and arrogance of 
style: inflated drapery,and superabundance of wig. 
Ditrro. Ditto, of a Gentleman. , 
Sir W. Beecuey, R.A. Charles Small Pybus, Esq. 


No. 
104. 


“105. 
106. 


107. 
108. 
109. 
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James Nortucote,R. A. Portrait of Sir Francis 
Bourgeois in a scarlet gown trimmed with fur. 

Sir Antu. Van Dycx. Ditto, of a Lady. 

Joun Opiz, R.A. Ditto. of Himself. 

Opie, though a man of great talent, possessed 

more character than beauty, in his person; but in 

this he has absolutely caricatured his striking 


physiognomy. 
sir Antu. VAN Dyck. Ditto, of a Lady. 
Grimavux. LDzitio,of a Lady. 


Sir I’. Bourceois, R.A. Landscape, with Mili- 
tary Figures. 


110. Jacos JonpAENS. The Satyr blowing Hot and Cold. 


ss 


112, 


113. 


From the well known fable; and treated in a 

manner worthy of his illustrious master, Rubens; to 

whose hand this little gem of Art would be no 

discredit. Nhe: 

Davin Teniers the younger. Landscupe with 
Figures. 


A most exquisite picture. 


Sirk Antu. Van Dyck. Charity. 

The originality of this picture is very doubtful; for 
the hands, the feet, the thumbs, those undoubted 
tests of originality, particularly of such a master as 
Van Dyck, are here slovened over in a way never 
seen in a genuine work of Van Dyck; yet the 
colouring and other parts of the work are good in. 
their kind. Mr. Methuen has a duplicate, perhaps 
the entire original of this; we say entire original, 
for there is doubtlessly much of Van Dyck’s pencil 
in this picture. 


Sir P. Ps Rusens, Samson and Dalilah. 
No picture in the room presents so brilliant an 
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appearance as this resplendent work, which has been 
pronounced as one of the very best of the master. It 
is glowing, rich, and varied: the dusky skin and 
masculine body of Samson, finely contrast with the 
mature delicacy of tint of the flesh of Dalilah, which 
is again contrasted by the old: woman behind: our 
great pictorial critic Fuseli, pronounced a ae pune- 
gyric on it in his Lectures. 


114. Sir Anru. Van Dycs. Virgin Mary ad Infant 


Saviour. | 
This capital and undoubted work, companion to 
No. 112, is one of the greatest/ornaments of the Gal- 
lery, and of which we shall say no more, ‘than that 
the Royal Academy selected it as one of its’ exam- 
plars for the students in the School of sie this 
year, 1816. 


115. Davin Trnrers: the younger. ae with 


Figures of Teniers and his Wife. 
Beautiful. 


116, P.J.pe LourHEerspoure,R.A. Landscapewith Cattle. 
‘117. ARNOLD VAN pEeR NeeEr. \ Scene by Moonlight ona 


river ; the reflection of the moon!onsthe’ water is 
finely displayed. G : 


118.. Louis te Nain. | Figures aie Aide drinking at 


a Well. 


. An old woman, with.a most expressive countenance, 


is sitting with a basket of .fruit-in her lap} a boy 
behind her is eating an apple; a dog; as prim and as 
formal. as herself, is. sitting, beside, her.3.a girl in 
front is holding her apron, as ‘soliciting some of her 
stores ; a man on an ass,.and,an old shepherd. are on 
the other side. These various figures, and their re- 
spective attributes are truly expressive and most 
forcibly depicted. 


119. Born. Landscape with Figures. 
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120. BrEENBERG. Landscape, with a Temple on a Hill. 
121, Potrer. Ditto, with Cows and Sheep. 
122. Van per VeupE. Ditto, with Cattle, Sheep and 
Figures. 
123. Sin P. P. Rusens. The Virgin and Child. 


Sweetly and naturally coloured, the carnations per- 
fect flesh ; but have more the identity and individu- 
ality of real life, or portraits of any mother and 
child. No divinity is expressed or attempted in 
either ; nor is the drapery, though fine, the drapery 
of a Madonna, which is almost a prescription; but 
is a glowing and richly-diversified scarlet; the 
breast, which is exposed, though lovely, is too full, 
and the face too motherly for the virgin rattan 
of the Madonna. 


124, J. VANunuysuM. Flowers and a Bird’s Nest. 
As fine a specimen of flower painting as was ever seen. 


125. Paut Potrer. Farm-yard, with Barn, Cattle, and 
Figures. 

126. Wouwrrmans. Halt of Travellers. 
In the artist’s very best style. 


127. Ditto. Landscape, with Horses and Figures 
A mounted trumpeter and two officers; one of 
which is dismounted, and the other on horseback ; 
a woman is at a well, where there is a dog drinking ; : 
a fine hazy distance forms the baci renid: 


128. Dirro. Return from Hawking. 
A collation is prepared in the arch of an ancient 
ruin; a lady and child is receiving the returning 
gentry, one of whom is presenting her a hare. The 
whole of the party, ladies, gentlemeu, dogs and 
horses, are admirably grouped, and are full of the | 
pomp and circumstance of this ancient and honour- 
able sport. 
VOL, I. Dd 
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Ditto. Halt of Travellers at an Inn-door. 

A woman is feeding the horse of a dismounted 
cavalier, who is reclining on the ground; and ano~ 
ther, in a buff vestment with a blue scarf, is talking 
to him ; the imposing effect of both these pictures, 
their delightful colouring and finish, are truly grate- 
ful to the eye of taste. 


WouweErmans. Juandscape, with Horses, Carts 
and Figures. 

On a bank of manure a cart is being loaded away ; 
another is at the foot of it, with a white horse, over 
which a man is talking to a woman with a child. 
The composition, grouping, colouring, drawing, &c. 
of this exquisite little picture are so excellent, that 
it may be fairly esteemed as-one of the most valu- 
able of the master. 


131. Dirro. Old Buildings ,with Farrier shoeing a Horse. 


132. 


133. 


J. Vannuysum. Flowers. 

A worthy companion to No. 1243 although the 
colour of its back-ground renders. it less effective 
at the first glance. 


Boru. Landscape with Figures. 


134. Sin JosHua Reynoups,P. R. A. Mother and sick 


Child. An anxious mother with a dying child are 
on the left hand side of the picture, and on the 
other, Death, with a sickle in his hand, guided by the 
disposing angel, is preparing to reap the untimely 
harvest. The mother, which is said to be a portrait 
of the celebrated Kitty Fisher, and the child, are 
in the usual effective and natural style of Reynolds ; 
and the other parts deep, profound, and mysterious. 
There is scarcely any picture of Reynolds possessing 
so much sentiment and pathes, as this almost un- 
known production of his pencil. 
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. Sie P. P. Rupens. Female Figures, with Garland 


of Flowers and Fruit, twining their lovely figures 


- in all the splendour and beauty of colouring ; the 


whole is a perfect garland of exquisite colours and 


- beauteous forms. 


136. 


137. 


138. 


139. 
~ 140. 


141. 


Louis te Nain. Musicians. 

One of which, an old man with a beard, is behind a 
table blowing a pipe; a young man of higher rank, 
with a cap on his head, is playing a Jute; and ano- 
ther is looking on. | 

Potter. Two Cows. 


SECOND ROOM.—WNorth Side. 


Carto Doucr. St. Veronica, 

With her eyes humbly cast down, and in profound 

reverence of action and expression ; her right hand | 

is expanded on her breast, and her left uplifted 

towards the skies. 

SNAYERS. Skirmish of Cavalry. 

Van ver VELpE. 4 Sea Piece. 

A calm with vessels, one of which is saluting ; the 

colouring, perspective, and every part, are beautiful 

and effective. It has, however, been sadly rubbed 

in cleaning. jolcee 

Sir P. P. Ruzens. Portrait of a Lady sitting 
under a Tree. | 

In Flemish drapery of changeable silk, with sandals 

on her naked feet; her hands are clasped on her 


_ knees in an attitude of despair ; she may be, perhaps, 


~aFlemish Dido. It is, however, beautifully painted. 


142. Weeninx. Landscape, with a Boy paring the Claws 


of a Puppy, 
The mother looking anxiously over his shoulder at 
the operation. A river and waterfall, with rocky 
hills, form the distance. 


Dd2 
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Aprsan VAN per VetpE. A Sea Piece, 

A fresh gale has sprung up suddenly, and the bustle 
of the vessels getting ready is well expressed; the 
sea, sky, and vessels, are beautifully depicted. 


SECOND ROOM.— East Side 


Zu CCHARELLI.—Landscupe, with a Waterfall, Cattle 
and Figures. 


Sirk Antu. Van Dycx. Portrait of a Lady. 


. Siz P. P. Rupens. 4A Shepherd and Shepherdess, 


telling their tender tales of love under the shelter of 
a tree, with groups of cattle..An early work of 
Rubens. 


. RemBranpT Van Ruyrwn.. Isaac blessing Jacob. 


Figures as large as life. Isaac is sitting on the bed, 
which is covered with rich carpeting; Rebekah is 
behind, instructing her favourite. son by motions, 
who is kneeling and receiving the surreptitious 
blessing. 


Sir P. P. Rusens. Landscape, with Sheep and 
Figures. 

Sir Antu. Van Dyck. | Portrait of the Earl of 
Pembroke. ; 


150. Vernet. Sea Piece, with a light-house in the 


middle distance, and a hill, with a casile, in the fore- 
ground; sailors are drawing a coat on shore; a 
large vessel forms a prominent feature, and another 
in the distance carries the eye onwards to the 
horizon. 


. Weeninx. .4 Hawk destroying small Birds. 
. Davip Teniers the elder. An Armoury, with 


armour, drums, kettle-drums, and other acces- 
sories, hanging and lying about; a boy taking down 
a sword and belt; which, with a cuirass and a hand 


No. 
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some helmet displayed on a stand; a door open in 
the distance, through which a soldier is seen, as if 


_ just armed, and going up stairs, form the subjects of 


153, 


154. 


2556 


156. 


this pleasing picture. 

Ruyspar.. A Waterfall. 

In a most capital style. | 

Pavuu Porrer. Cattle drinking at a pond in the 

fore-ground ; a distant flat country with hills in the 

distance, and a farm-house in the middle distance. 

The water is lucid, clear, and transparent; the cattle 

particularly fine. ~ 

Minpernovut Hoxspima.: Landscape, consisting of 

a watermill, small viliage, pond and other acces-« 

sories, solidly and finely painted ; rich and natural 

in its effect; without any effort to produce a facti- 

tious effect. | 

Davip Tenizxs the younger. Cottage, with a 
white Horse, and a Chaff-cutier. 


This exquisite picture formerly belonged to the late 


157. 


158. 
159. 


160. 


Rt. Hon. Charles James Fox, and is a proof of his fine 

taste in Art; the old white horse, the poultry, the loose 

straw, the flying chaff from the chaff engine, &c. 

are nature itself, painted at once in a most powerful 

and effective style; the picture is as fine a produc- 

tion. of the pencil;as ever was seen. 

RuyspaEL. View near the Hague. 

A truly characteristic and natural representation ; 

the oak is full of character and. truth, shewing to 

perfection the character of “ the gnarled oak.” 

Nicoxias BercHEeM. A Wood Scene, with Animals 
and Figures. 

MinperHout Hossima. Landscape, with a 
Convent, &c. 

Davip Teniers the elder. Winter Scene, with 

Figures skating on a Pond in the middle dis- 

tance, encircled by a village: at one of the house 


161, 


162, 


163. 


164. 


165. 


166. 
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onthe right a group is occupied in killing a hog ; 
the butcher is sharpening a knife ; several boys have 
collected straw for its singeing, and an old woman is 
holding a frying-pan. A very old man is leading 
a little girl to the right; and the door is occupied 
by a young mother and child. The stories are well 
told, and better painted, exhibiting a perfect picture 
of village life and scenery. 
Ditto. A rocky Landscape, and a cavern; in the 
recesses of which a male saint is praying before 
a wooden cross, 

Ditro. Ditio. 

Companion to the above; in which a female saint, 
rapt in holy musing, is ruminating. A large 
opened folio is before her én the ground. 
Sir P.P. Rupens. 4 Man carrying Armour. 

A warrior armed, all but helmet, is bearing off a 
military trophy on a stand, consisting of cuirass, 
helmet, sword, &c.3; he grasps it firmly in his right 
arm, extends his left towards heaven, and looks 
upwards as thankful for his success. 


Ditto. Historical Sketch of two bishops and two 

female saints, with two cherubim hovering over 

them; the females have palms of martyrdom: it is 

a most admirable sketch, full of vigour and richness 

of colour. | : 

Pynaxer. Landscape, with Figures passing a Bridge. 

Surprisingly clear and lucid, with a most striking 

opposition of chiaroscuro, colour and effect. 

Sir P. P. Rupens. Landscape, with Figures and 
Sheep. 

Vanper Heynven. © Landscape. 

Gerarp Douw. Old Woman eating out of a Por- 

ridge Pot, sitting before a fire and blowing the 

victuals contained in the spoon ; the head is cleverly 

painted, and better than most of Douw’s. | 
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169. Davip TenieErs the elder. Landscape, with Shep- 
herd and Sheep, with a chateau and bridge, finely 
painted. 

170. Sir Antu. Van Dyck. Inspiration of a Saini, 
who is before an altar in deep and earnest prayer ; 
the light is striking on his breast ; a priest ina mitre 
is behind, as listening to his inspirations. Angels 
are hovering over them. 

171. Ruyspart. Landscape, with two Windmills. 
, A charming, pleasing composition. 
172. Sin P. P. Rupens. Venus and Cupid. 
A sketch; in which Venus is seated, warming herself 
at a fire made by Cupid, who is blowing it up, and 
has a supply of sticks for fuel; rather doubtful, al- 
though of the school of Rubens; perhaps by one of 
his pupils, after him, and touched upon by his great 
master. 


173. Dirro. St. Barbe fleeing from her Persecutors. 

A sketch for a cieling, in which the fore-shortening, 
or what. the Italian critics call the sotto-in-su, is 
well preserved. 

174. Ditrro. Cupids reaping. 3 
Portraits of six. naked boys, of singular beauty and 
richness of pencilling and colours, and one of the 
most. indisputable productions of the Prince of 
colourists in existence. Lord Radnor has a dupli- 
cate of it, 

175. RemBranpt VAN Ruyn. Jacob’s Dream. 
Seldom has this subject been so well treated. In- 
stead of a material ladder of substantial steps, on 
which well-dressed ladies and gentlemen, with wings 
on their shoulders, have been walking up and down 
like waiters at a tavern serving up a dinner; we 
behold a mysterious, solemn twilight, on which from 
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No. 
a bright refulgence in the heavens, a stream of light 
beams an immensity from earth to heaven; while — 
winged “ creatures of the element” float on the mys- 

* terious beam, obeying their great Creator’s ordi- 

nances, and impressing the patriarch with their divine 
mission. It is all profundity and mystery; at a 
distance we fancy we can make out the figures by 
approaching, and in approaching, again retire. It is 
one of the most poetical and sublime pictures we ever 
saw. 


°176. Sir P,P. Rupens.: dn Historical Sketch. 


\ 


CENTRE ROOM. | 
South Side. 7 


177. Rempranpt VAN Ruyn. . 4A Girl looking from a 
Window. 

In a most charming, open style of day-light, and is 
one of those chosen by the Royal Academy for the 
use of their students in 1816. | 

178. Wouwermans, Landscape, with Figures hawking. 
One of those beautiful. arrangements, of cavaliers, 
ladies, horses, and attendants, for, which Wouwer- 
mans is so celebrated ; some of the party are dis- 
mounted ; a boy holds their horses while they watch 
a hawk at a distance, who is just “ pouncing on his 
prey.” 

179. Perer Neers, Inside of a Cathedral, shewing the 
nave, two aisles, various chapels, in correct lineal 
and aérial perspective. . 

180. Rempranpt Van Ruyn. Portrait of Wouwermaas, 

181. BErGHEM. Landscape, with animals and figures; @ 
man shoeing an ass. 


182. Sir F. Bourgeois, R.A. 4 Sketch. 


185. 


186. 
187. 
188. 
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CENTRE ROOM.—MWest Side. 


Sir F. Bourcgois. Religion in the Desert. 


. Sin Josuua Reynoups, R.A. Death of Cardinal 


Beaufort, a Sketch. c 
A considerable variation from the picture painted for 
the Shakspeare Gallery, and in some respects better ; 
but neither are among the best specimens of Sir 
Joshua’s pencil. 


Sesastran Ricci... The Resurrection of Christ, 
represented with greater bustle and more figures than 
is usual in this subject. 

Paut Britt. Landscape, with Boat and Figures. 
Born. A Landscape, Sun-set. 

Antu. Watreavu. A Féte Champétre. ~ | 

We never saw a finer specimen of Watteau’s best 


style than this charming picture ; which incontesti- 


- bly proves the correctness of Sir Joshua Reynolds’s 


opinion of his talents, which “ unites in his small 
figures correct drawing, the spirited touch of Velas- 
quez with the colouring of the Venetian school.” It 
is deserving of the greatest admiration and the closest 
attention. 


189. Bercuem. Landscape with Cattle. 
190, CuaupbE Lorraine. © Landscape, with Buildings 


and Figures. 


191. Bercuem. Landscape, with Cattle and Figures at 


a Fountain. 


192. Antu. Watreav. Le Bal Champétre. 


*. In a splendid garden, decorated with all the magni- 
~ficence that architecture and sculpture can bestow, 


and embellished with a splendid sideboard of plate, 
vases, fruits, wines, &c.; a galaxy of fair ladies and 
their cavaliers are arranged in a most graceful 
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manner surveying the rural ball. It is one of the 
most exquisite performances of the master in exist- 
ence; and is well known to the amateur by a fine 
engraving called “ Je Bal de Watteaux.” Watteau’s 
pictures always look as if his colours had been the 
blushes of a beauty ; as if he had dipped his pencil 
in the nectar of her lips, and never painted till his 
fancy had been warmed by champaigne and bur- 


gundy. 

Botu. Landscape with Figures. 

Sir Josuua Reynoups, P. R. A. A General 
Officer on Horseback. 


195. Sir P. P. Rusens. Portrait of his Mother. 


196. 


197. 


In black drapery, ornamented with fur, and a ruff 
round her neck, holding a book in her right hand, 
and an embroidered handkerchief in her left, exhi- 
biting a perfect specimen of the higher style of por- 
trait, being correct, natural and unsophisticated ; 
finished in every part, sloyened in none, rich in its 
detail, and effective as awhole. The hands and face 
appear as vital as if painted with, real flesh. 


Vetasguez. Lhe Prince of Asturias on Horseback: 


Sin AnTH. VAN Dyck. Portrait of the Archduke 
Albert. In a richly chased and embossed suit of 
armour. The painting is firm without being hard; yet 
though it has not the facility of his later pictures, it 
has all the care and correctness on which that after 
facility was founded, and is a perfect model for por- 

trait painters, The handling in some parts, appears, 
on a close examination repeated to a degree of care, 
that makes it lose that sparkling freshness, which is 
the result of facility ; but it is the care of an intense 
feeling, for the identity of nature, that exhausts 
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invention, in new modes of imitating her, and wearies 

the hand in trying each mode, as each successively 

succeeds the other. 

Sir P. P. Runens. The three Graces dancing, a 
Sketch. 

Sir Antu. VAN Dyck. Portrait of a Charger. 

An exquisite specimen of colouring. 


CENTRE ROOM.— East Side. 


- TiEPOLO. Joseph receiving Pharoah’s Ring. Com- 


posed of half figures, and is a fine specimen of the © 
Venetian school ; it was formerly attributed to Sebas- 
tian Ricci, whose style it somewhat resembles. 


. Sir PF. Bourczois, R.A. Funeral Procession of 


White Friars. 


. SEBASTIAN Ricor. all of the Angels. 
. Dirro. Vespasian rewarding his Soldiers. 
. SwaNeFELp. View of the Arch of Constantine, 


with a great number and variety of figures, which, 
as well as the architecture, are well painted. _ 


. sin ANTH. VAN Dyck. The Descent from the Cross. 
- SCHIDONE. Cupid sleeping. 

. Sir F. Bourczors, R.A. Tobit and the Angel. 

. ANDREA Saccut. Ihe Entombment of Christ. 

. SepastiaNn Moua. Hagar and Ishmael. 

. Sir F. Bourceots, R.A. Head of St. Peter. 

. Guino Runt. Head of St. Jerome. 


Muritto. Jacob and Rachel. 

The meeting of the youthful lovers amidst their 
flocks and herds, giving their bridal kiss on their 
knees, before the God of Heaven and of Earth, is 
full of feeling, beauty, and pathos. 
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ADRIAN VAN DER VELDE. 4 Sea Piece. — 


Sir P. P. Rupens. Venus weeping over Adonis. 


KAREL pu JARDIN. A Smith shoeing an Or. 
PARMIGIANO. 4 Female Saint, 


KareL pu Jarpin. Landscape, with Cattle and 
Figures. 

An old horse in the fore-ground is the subject of the 

picture, which, with the accessorial figures and back- 

ground, makes it one of the best specimens of the 

master we have seen. 


. Hans Housein. Salvator Mundi. 
. VAN SLINGELAND. View of a Convent, Buildings 


and figures. 


. ExsHermer. Ceres and old Woman at Cottage 


Door. 


FOURTH ROOM. 


South Side. 


Sir J. Reynoxps, P.. R.A. Lhe Prophet Samuel, 
N. Poussin. Education of Bacchus. 
Sat. Rosa. Landscape. 


Antonio Correcio. Venus and Cupid. 
Small. whole lengths, 


Hans Horsein... Portratt of an old Gentleman. 
Sir P. P. Rusens. Portrait of a Venetian Lady. 
RAFFAELLE DA Urzino. Holy Family. 

AuEx. VERONESE. <Adoraiton of the Magi. 

Sau. Rosa. Soldiers gaming. 


230. VeLasguEz. Head of a Boy. 


No. 
231. 
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FOURTH ROOM.—West Side. 
Guipo. Death of Lucretia. 


252, An. pet Sarto. Virgin, Infant Christ, and St. John. 


933. 


234, 


235. 
236. 


237. 


238. 
239. 
240. 


241. 
242. 
243. 
244, 


Muritio. A Spanish Girl with Flowers. 

Few pictures have been more deservedly celebrated, 
than this, possessing, as it does, such powerful claims 
to notice: the character is well displayed, the draw- 
ing correct, the colouring rich and showy, parti- 
cularly the brunette complection of the damsel, the 
accessories, particularly the shawl and flowers, are 
uncommonly well managed, and produces a work of 
uncommon nerit, 


Gu ERcINO. St. Cecilia. 


Titran. Venus and Adonis. 


Guipo Rent. Jupiter and Europa. 
This is a doubtful picture, it being well known that 
Guido repeated this subject several times; and if it 
is by his hand, it is not his best copy. 


Veronese. St. Catherine. 
A fine half length, the drapery deserving attention 
for its beauty and effect. 


An. Saccui.. Mater Dolorosa. 
Sau. Rosa. Portrait of a Man drawing. 


Lz Brun. Cocles defending the Bridge. 

Full of that bustle, vigour, and. clattering of arms, 
that distinguish this master, who is one of the best of 
the French school. 


Scuiponge. 4 Holy Family. 
Canto Mararti.. 4 Holy Family. 
Gaspar Poussin. A Landscape. 
Ditto. Landscape. | 
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Dirro. Landscape. 

Ditro. Landscape. 

CiaupE Lorraine. Landscape. 

Le Brun. Massacre of the Innocents. 

TiePoLo. Sketch. 

SepasTrAn Moua. Landscape with Holy Family. 
GerarpD Laratsse. ape of Proserpine. 


- Gaspar Poussin. Landscape. 
. CLraupE Lorraine, Landscape, with Flight into 


Egypt. 


. AN. CaARRACCI. 
. CLauDE LoRRAINE. ZA Sea Port. 


The glittering splendour of this fine picture is but 
little short of nature; the fine opposition of the 
vessel against the sun makes it almost reality; the 
aérial perspective is wonderful, and the distance 
melts into nothing: 


Ditto. A View of the Campo Vaccino. 


. Dirro. Landscape. 


The foliage of this landscape is exquisitely touched, 
and the whole delicate and tender ;. but rather too 
much in his later and more finished, but not better 
style. It is rather too green; the sky is remarkably 
fresh and well preserved, 


Ditto. Embarcation of St. Paula, 
From the port of Ostia. 


. Witson, R.A. J Landscape near Tivoli ; 


Which, although it hangs so near to some of the 
finest Claudes, does not suffer by its contiguity: it 
is an excellent specimeu of our illustrious coun- 
tryman. 


. Lup. Carracci. Death of St. Francis, 


The saint in his dying agonies is brought to the foot of 
the altar, and receives the mass in his last moments. 


No. 
261. 
262. 


264. 


265. 
266. 


267. 
268. 
269. 
270. 


271. 


272. 


273. 
274. 


275. 
276. 
277. 
278. 
279. 
280. 
281. 
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AtBgano. Salmacis and Hermaphroditus. 
sir I’. Bourceors, R.A. Cavulry passing a Bridge. 
Guipo Ruzni. St. Jerome. 
View of Part of a Palace. 
SWANEFELD. A Landscape. 


Lup. Carracci. A Monk praying. 
A small whole length, of exquisite beauty and ex- 
pression, of “ looks commercing with the skies.” It 
is as sweetly touched as Teniers, and as fine in the 
accessories as that admirable painter. 


TiEPoLo. Sketch. 
Dirtro, Sketch. | 
P. pe Cortona. St. Lawrence. 


SwANEFELD. A Landscape. 
In the style of Claude. 


RAFFAELLE DA URBINO. A Saini. 
A small whole length, probably by Raffaelle; but if 


so, it is a very early performance. 


Ditto. A Saint. 
The same size and quality as the last. 


Cuarvin. Lemale Strolling Musician. 
Cassa Nova. erry Boat and Figures. 


FOURTH ROOM.—North Side. 


Paoto Veronesk. Portrait of a Venetian Lady. 
Muritto. Crucifixion of St. Peter. 

Carto Douci. Christ bearing his Cross. 

Sir F. Bourceots. Soldiers, a Sketch. 

Sat. Rosa. Landscape with Figures. 

Sir F. Bourcnois. 4 Friar kneeling before a Cross. 
VAN SLINGELAND. Boy with a Bird’s Nest. 
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Du Pacer. Venus and Cupid. 

A half length, representing Venus, rather in profile, 
caressing Cupid; she has a girdle round her waist, 
and her hair splendidly arranged; her character and 


_ expression is delightfully tender and maternal ; the 


283. 
2984. 
285. 
286. 


287. 


288. 
289. 


290. 


291. 
202. 
293. 
294. 
205. 
2.96. 
297. 


colouring correct and happy. We feel pleasure in 
restoring this excellent picture to its rightful owner, 
whose works are but little known in this country, it 
having been till lately attributed to Tintoretto. 


Nicoxto Poussin. Landscape. 
Ditto. Landscape with Figures. 
ZuccARELLi. Landscape. 
CiaupE Lorraine. Landscape. 


FOURTH ROOM.—East Side. 


Carto Cienani. 4 Magdalen contemplating a 
Skull. ) 


Prerro DACortona. Triumph of Religion. 
PaoLo Veronese. Marriage of St. Catherine. 


MicuEt ANGELO CaRaAvaceio. .A Locksmith. | 
Said to be a portrait of the painter, and has been 
semetimes called the Locksmith of Antwerp, Its 
character is force and energy of chiaroscuro, with a 
vivid and rather disagreeable abruptness of effect. 


ANDREA DEL Sarto. A Holy Family. 
VetasguEez. Portrait of Philip IV. of Spain. 
Titian. JA sleeping Venus. 

Guercino. The Woman taken in Adultery. 
Nicoto Poussin. Education of Jupiter. 
Dirro. The Flight inio Egypt. 

Ditto. Adoration of the Magi. 


| at Dulwich College. 39% 
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298. N. and G. Poussin. Destruction of Niobe’s Family. 

_ A grand and imposing picture, worthy of the subject, 
t _and of the great. masters, who have united their pow- 
erful talents in the production of this jewel of Art. 


209. N..Poussun.. The Triumph of David, 

This grand historical design was selected in 1816, by 
_.. the Directors of the British Institution, as one of 

: the great, exemplars of the Art, which confirms its 
former high reputation. 

300. Dirro.. Inspiration. of a Poet. 

301. Dirro. Rinaldo. and Armida. 

302. Dirro. Boys in a Landscape. 

303. Dirro. Assumption of the Virgin. 

304. An. Caraccr. Dead Christ. 

$05. Barr. Step. Muritxo. Adoration of the Magi. 

306. Ditto. \Two Angels.’ , 

307. N. Poussin. Venus and Mercury. 


308. DomENicuiNo. Venus in the Gardens of the Hes- 
perides, 


309. VELASQUEz. Conversion of St. Paul. 

$10. Eushuimer. Susannah and the two Elders. 

311. Bonaro. Landscape. 3 

312, Titian. Jupiter and Europa. 

313. Bonano. Landscape. 

314. N. Poussin.) Jupiter and Antiope. 

315. Dirro. Holy Family. 

316. ZuceaRei i. «Landscape with Horses. 

317. Domenicuino. Judith and Holofernes. 

318. ZuccaRenyi. ©: Bacchus and other Figures. 

319. AtBaNno. © Holy Family. 

320. Lup. Carracct. Entombment of Christ. 
21. N. Poussin. Angels appearing to Abraham. 
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322, LionaRrpo DA Vine. Virgin and infant Jesus. 
Dry, hard, and gothic ; but possessing a chaste cor- 
rectness of drawing, character and colon beyond 
many more attractive pictures, 


FIFTH: ROOM. 


South Side. 


328. Titian. Infant Jesus sleeping. 


$24. Bartu. Stern. Muritio. Spanish Peasant Boys. 
Few painters excelled Murillo in correct delineation 
of common nature; and this, with its companion 
No. 326, are proofs of these excellencies ; there are 
not two finer specimens of the master in England. 


825. Sir F. Bourgeois. Cupid, on the sea shore, feel- 
ing the point of one of his arrows. 


$26. Muritio. Spanish Peasant Boys. 
The archness, character, and perfect expression of 
these boys, are above all praise. 


FIFTH ROOM.—West Side. 


$27. Satvator Rosa. Head of an old Man. 


$28. Muritio.: A Landscape, with the infant Saviour 
and a lamb. . 


$29..J. VanuvuysuM. — Flowers. 
330. Giorciong. Musical Party. 
$31. J. Vanuuysum. Flowers. 


332, Murit_o. Child sleeping. 
A perfect model of nature. 


$338, An. Caracci. Head of a Saint. 


No. 
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$34. Lionarpo DA Vinci. Portrait of a Man. 


‘A fine specimen of individual nature, deserving the 
study of our best portrait painters. 


335. Sir P. P. Rusens. Mars, Venus, and Cupid. 


This fine picture was also honoured by the choice of 
the Academy for their students in 1816. 


$36. Guipo Ruenti. St. John preaching in the Wilderness. 


337. 


This is one of the finest specimens of the master in 
England, and is tinely painted; the head is divine, 
the hair soft and fine, and the whole figure finely 
painted from an individual model, even to the marks 
of the injury to the feet by the shoes: the whole is 
marked by a careless facility of execution, and an 
excellence of painting that is seldom surpassed. 
Moritto. Virgin and infant Jesus. 


338. Guipo Rueni. A Madonna. 
339. An. Caracci. Martyrdom: of St. Sebastian. 
340. ADRIAN OsTADE. JBoors drinking. 


341. 
342. 
343. 


One of these old worthies is admiring the brilliancy 
of his ale in a glass, and carolling forth its. praises ; 


another is delighting himself with his pipe; while 


the third is entertaining them and himself with the 
dulcet notes of his. violin.:. The verisimilitude of 
nature, both in colour, chiaroscuro and character, 
have been seldom better depicted than in this exqui- 
site delineation of vulgar humour. 


Davip TenieRs. Head of an old Woman. 
An.Caracci. Virgin, Child, and St.John. 
Ditto. St. Cecelia. | 


Whole length, seated playing on an organ, and with 
looks commercing with the skies,” is wrapt in diyine 
ecstacy. Children in the clouds, music books, &c. 
form a beautiful combination of appropriate acces- 
sories. fer ‘ 


Ke2 
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346. 
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348. 
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350. 
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Giupo. Ruen1. Martyrdom of St. Sebastian, 
whose figure is represented down to the knees; 
while a dark back-ground throws forward the fine 
hues and correct drawing of the figure. It is one 
of the most striking pieces of the Art, in the whole 
Collection. 

Muritio. The good Shepherd. 
Dirto. Assumption of the Virgin. 
Sir Josue. Reynoups. Mrs. Siddons as the Tragic 
Muse, seated in a chair enveloped in clouds; 
two attendant spirits of the dagger and‘ the bowl 
stand behind her. This picture, one of the: most 


celebrated of the English school of portraiture, is _ 


well known to the public by the engraving of 
Hayward, | 
Davip TentERs the younger. Head of a Man. 

A miniature in oil, on copper, of excessive delicacy 
of finish and strength of character. 

Lup. Caracct. St. John and another Saint. 


FIFTH ROOM.—Last Side. 


Guerctno. Salvator Mundi, depicted as a beautiful 
youth holding a globe in his hand; finely painted in 
a good taste, but with more of individual character 
than is consistent with the divinity of the Saviour of 
the world. | ) 
ApriAN VANDERWE RF. Judgment of Paris. 
Antonio Correcio. Virgin and Child. 

Paoto Veronese. 4 Cardinal blessing a Priest, 
who is kneeling, and apparently a portrait, probably 
ihat of the founder of some religiousinstitution ; full 


ete ee a ei et hi. 
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of pietyand devotion. The Cardinal is a whole length, 
“in full costume ; and his right band, which is ex- 
tended, and would have been a disagreeable spot in 
natural colour, is covered with a glove, that harmo- 
nizes most beautifully with the rest of the picture. 
The drawing, composition and colouring, is in the 
first style of historical excellence. 
$54. J. Norrucorr, R.A. Portrait of Noel Desen- 
fans, Esq. | 
355. AN. Caraccr. Adoration of the Shepherds. 
This fine picture was also lent to the Royal Aca- 
demy for their students in the school of colour. 


356. Moraues. Christ bearing his Cross. 





Art, XI... MisceruaAneous ANECDOTES, SKETCHES 
OF Living Artists, &c. 


Anecdotes of the Dispersion of the Royal Colleetion of 
Pictures hy Oliver’ Cromwell, with Accounts of the 
Prices they produced, &c. extracted from Pynz’s His- 
tory of the Royal Residences. | 


CHARLES was not only a scholar, but possessed a more, than 
ordinary knowledge of the liberal arts ; he was perfectly ac- 
quainted with the merits of every school of painting ; was 
an excellent judge of architecture, and well skilled in the 
history and value of medals. He was a generous benefactor 
to the professors of painting, and encouraged the most cele- 
brated foreign masters to reside in England, that his sub- 
jects might benefit by their instruction, and be instructed 
to emulate them in these elegant pursuits. ‘The colleetion. 
of this enlightened king was the admiration of Europe ; and 
after his death, foreign princes were eager to enrich their 


A02 ‘Anecdotes: 


cabinets with the works which his superior taste had selected 
for hisown. ‘The pictures which formed that part of the 
royal gallery called the Mantua Collection, alone cost the 
king 80,0001. The Lord Abbot Montagu, almoner to 
Queen Henrietta, and many other noblemen and gentle- 
men, had presented the king with paintings. * 

One of the first acts of Oliver Cromwell and his adherents, . 
after the death of the king, was the disposal of the pictures, 
statues, tapestry hangings, and other splendid ornaments of 
the royal palaces. Among the distinguished purchasers of 
this valuable plunder was the Cardinal! Mazarine, who had 
basely courted Cromwell during the life of King Charies, 
and who now gave large sums for the rich goods and jewels 
of the rifled crown ; and decorated his palace at Paris with 
the superb beds, hangings, and carpets of the royal mansions 
of England. 

The ambassador from Spain, Don Alonzo de Cardenas, 
having, during his residence here, malignantly enjoyed the 
persecution of the English king, purchased after his death a 
number of the finest pictures in the royal collection, and 
sent them to Madrid, where they now remain within the 
walls of the Escurial. id ba 

Christina, Queen of Sweden, purchased from these plun- 
derers several pictures of great price, and ‘many of the 
choicest medals and jewels. 

The Archduke Leopold expended large sums for many of 
the best pictures, which were sent into Germany. Some 
splendid and rich tapestry, wrought for Charles when Prince 
of Wales, was also purchased by Leopold, which found its 
way again into England, being re-purchased at Brussels, for 
the sum of 3,000/. by Frederick Prince of Wales, the father 
of His present Majesty. 

The greater part of the royal collection was appraised, and 
sold by order of the Parliament ; several paintings belong- 
ing to which produced higher sums than those at which they 
were valued. 
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_ The pictures at Wimbledon and Greenwich, amounting 
to.one hundred and forty-three in number, were appraised at 
1,7091. 19s. 

Pictures at the Bear Gallery, and some in the eect lodg- _ 
ings at Whitehall, in number sixty-one, appraised at 
22912. 10s.; among these were the Cartoons by Raphael, | 
which sold for only 300/., when a picture of the Nativity by 
Julio Romano, fetched 500, 

_ Pictures at Oatlands, in number eighty-one, appraised at 
7331. 18s. . 

Pictures at Nonsuch-house, in number thirty-three, ap- 
praised at 282/. 

Pictures in Somerset t-house, with those Shick came from 
Whitehall and St. James’s, in number four hundred and 
forty-seven, appraised at 10,052/. lls. Among these, a 
sleeping Venus by Titian sold for 1,0007. and a Madonna by 
Raphael sold for 2,000/. 7 

Venus de Pardo by Titian sold for 600. 5 it was appraised 
at 500/.. This, and a great number of the finest pictures, 
sold in the same proportion, | 

Pictures at. Hampton Court, in number. three hundred 
and thirty-two, appraised at 4,675/. 10s. In the committee 
rooms at the Parliament-house, were pictures valued at 119/. 

Pictures. at St. James’s, in number two hundred and 
ninety, appraised at 12,049/. 4s. Among these, two pictures 
of the same subject, Flaying a Satyr, sold for 1,000/. each. 
Hercules and Cacus by Guido Bolognese sold for 400/. 

_The statues at Somerset-house belonging to King Charles, 
were appraised and sold by the council of state. In the Gal-+ 
lery one hundred and twenty pieces of sculpture, 2,387/. 3s. 
In. the garden of .Somerset-house twenty sculptures, 
1,165/. 14s, 

At Greenwich two hundred and thirty statues, 13 £7801. 
13s. 6d. 

In the armory of St. James’s twenty-nine pieces of sculp- 
ture, 6561. 

A considerable number of the splendid pictures of George 
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Villiers Duke of Buckingham, when the estates of that 

family were seized by the Parliament, experienced the fate 

of the royal collection. One part of this gallery had been 
collected by the great Rubens, for which the Duke paid him 

10,0001. Sir Henry Wotton, when ambassador at Venice, 

purchased many valuable pictures for his Grace. That this 

collection must have been magnificent may be inferred from 

what escaped the rapacity of the Parliament. ‘There were 
left nineteen by Titian, seventeen by Tintoret, twenty-one 

by Bassan, two by Julio Romano, two by Giorgione, thirteen 
by Paul Veronese, eight by Palma, three by Guido, thirteen 
by Rubens, three by Lionardo da Vinci, two by Corregio, 
and three by Raphael, and many others- by ‘esteemed 
masters. ‘These had been preserved by Mr. ‘Traylman, an 

old servant of the Duke’s establishment, and were sent to 
Antwerp to be sold for the benefit of the young Duke of 
Buckingham, then in exile. ‘Thus was England deprived of 
these invaluable treasures by the barbarous ignorance of a 
puritanical faction. 


Biographical Skeiches of Living Artists. 


My. James Watxer, Engraver to his Imperial Majesty 
Alexander the First, Member of the Imperial Academy 
of Arts, St. Petersburgh, &c. &c. | | 

Tuts, artist, the son of a captain of a ship in the French 

trade, was born in the year 1758 ; became a pupil to Mr. 

Valentine Green at fifteen years of age. . On his leaving Mr. 

Green, he engraved several prints after Romney, Penny, 

Northcote, &c. and in 1784 was appointed Engraver to her 

Imperial Majesty Katherine of Russia ; and during his resi- 

dence at that court, was much employed in engraving the 

portraits of the Imperial Family, and other celebrated charac- 
ters in that empire. As specimens of his talents, we quote 
the whole-length portrait of her Imperial Majesty, after 

Professor Lampi; of their Imperial Highnesses the Grand 

Dukes Alexander and Constantine, after the same; the 

Infant Hercules, after Six J. Reynolds ; the Flight into Egypt, 
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after Murillo; the Card Players, after Rembrandt; Old 
Woman and Boy, after Rembrandt ; the Entombment of 
Christ, after Lionello Spada; &c. &c. in all about one hun- 
dred plates. In the year 1802 he returned to England, 
with a pension allowed him by the present Emperor of Rus- 
sia, and has since that time occasionally employed his talents » 
as an engraver ; he ‘published, with Mr. J. A. Atkinson 
(who, by marriage, is his step-son), the Costume of Russia, 
in 3 vols. folio, and other works ; and has dealt in pictures. 

tc The plates he engraved in Russia, and which employed him 
above twenty years, were all lost by the ship foundering off Yar- 


mouth, and on which property this artist had unfortunately made 
no insurance. 


His &. H. the Duxet of Sussex. 


Tue late worthy Lord Camelford united toa fine taste in 
the polite arts, a patriotic desire to promote them in Eng- 
land: he exerted himself much with the legislature to pro- 
cure for British artists, returning from their studies abroad, 
the free importation of their works, and casts from the 
antique. This desirable object he had nearly completed, 
when his lamented death deprived the arts and artists of 
their common friend. It does honour to the judgment and 
public spirit of the Duke of Sussex, then Prince Augustus, 
that he became the unsolicited protector of this cause; and 
by his interference procured the indulgence in question. 
His Royal Highness returning to Rome, communicated to 
each of the English artists a printed copy, stating the parti- 
culars of what had been obtained for them ; in consequence 
of which he was presented with the following Address. 
Address from the English Artists at Rome to His Royal 
Highness Prince Augustus. 
“¢ May it please your Royal Highness : 

« The English artists resident in Rome, with sentiments 
of the warmest gratitude for the recent instance of conde- 
scension they have received from your Royal Highness, beg 
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leave to approach you with this public testimony of their 
acknowledgments. - | 

*‘ Your Royal Highness’s generous interposition for pro- 
curing for us the free admission into England of our own 
works, is deeply impressed on our minds, nor are we less 
sensible of the obliging manner in which you have been 
pleased to communicate to us the result of your exertions. 

“‘ Permit us to express the happiness we feel in your 
Royal Highness’s unsolicited adoption of our cause, and the 
flattering confidence we derive from it,.of your continuation 
of your patronage to the fine arts: they have been planted 
in England by your illustrious father; they will be indebted 
to your Royal Highness for engrafting on them the purity of 
ancient taste; and with the benign influence of your Royal 
House, we may hope to see them flourish with the same 
vigour under the glorious Constitution which we enjoy, as 
they did in the most celebrated ages of Greece. 

s* May your Royal Highness long protect and encourage 
the arts, so beneficial to the commercial interests of our 
country, so conducive to its glory, so essential to the welfare 
of society. 

We have the honour to be, 
Your Royal Highness’s 
most obedient and obliged Servants, 


Gavin Hamilton. 3 John Flaxman. 
James Nevay. John Deary. 

James Foules. Hugh Robinson. 
John James Rouby. Christopher Hewetson. 
Thomas Pye. George Hadfield. 
Francis Sandys. George A. Wallis. 
Alexander Day. W. Y. Ottley. 
Archibald Skirving- Richard Westmacott. 
John Frearson. Charles Grignon. 
William Theed. Robert Fagan. 
Henry Howard. Guy Head. 


James Durno. 
Rome, April 20th, 1794. 
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-Arr. XII. Announcement or Works IN HAND; 
INTELLIGENCE RELATIVE TO THE Fine Arts, &c. 


Mr. Brirron’s History and Antiquities of the Abbey 
Church at Bath is in the press, and will appear early in 
the year 1817. It will consist of a copious history and 
description of that curious and latest specimen of English 

~ ecclesiastical architecture; also a novel ‘ Essay on Epi- 

- taphs,” by the Rev. John Conybeare, Professor of Poetry to 
the University of Oxford. The essay will be elucidated by 
examples of various styles, and classes of epitaphs, from 

that church, which may be called the Western Mauso- 

~ deum of Invalids. Like the Abbey Church at West- 
minster, that of Bath is filled with sepulchral monu- 
ments ; and thus becomes a sort of show-room of statuary, 
and magazine of epitaphs. ‘This volume will be embel- 
lished with eight beautiful engravings by J. and H. Le 
Keux, &c. from drawings by F. Mackenzie. 


A request having been made to the family of the late Rev. 
R. A. Bromley, by several. of the subscribers to the first 
and second volumes of; the, History of the Fine Arts, 
that the third. volume might be published, which was 
finished before his death ; it is proposed in furtherance of 
that request, and in order to complete the work, to pub- 
lish it by subscription, It will contain a continuation of 
an historical account of the arts, from the fifteenth cene 
tury to the year 1806, with the rise and progress of 
painting, sculpture, and architecture, through various 
parts of the world, to its establishment in Great Britain, 
under the auspices of his Majesty King George the Third, 
to whom this work was by permission dedicated. 


We feel pleasure in announcing the speedy publication of a 
series of (35) outlined etchings, by S. Mitan and Cooke, 
sufficiently touched in the effect to give the spirit and 
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character of the original designs, by Captain Jones, on 
the subject of the Battle of Waterloo, illustrative of the 
general and leading features of that memorable . event, 
in various points of view; from the communication of 
those best enabled to give wonaet information of the actual 
scene, as also of the most striking traits of gallantry, and 
incidents connected therewith. 


Proposals have just been issued, for publishing a half-length 
portrait of her Royal Highness the Princess Charlotte of 
Wales; engraved, by permission, from a picture painted 
for his Serene Highness Prince Leopold of Saxe Coburg 
Saalfield, by George Dawe, Esq. R. A.; to be engraved, 
in mezzotinto, by Mr. G. Maile, diene whole-length of 
Miss O’Neill, as Juliet, in the balcony, from a. picture by 
the same artist, has been so much and deservedly admired : 
as well as for a half-length of his Serene Highness Prince 
Leopold of Saxe Coburg Saalfeld, in the uniform of a 
British field-marshal ; engraved, by permission, from a 
picture painted for her Royal Highness the Princess Char- 
lotte of Wales, by the same painter; and to be engraved, 
in mezzotinto, by Mr. Henry Dawe. 


Mr. Devis has just finished a fine historical picture, of Arch- 
bishop Langton exhibiting to thé assembled Barons, in the’ 
church at Bury St. Edmonds, Henry the First’s' Charter 
of Liberties ; which will be shortly submitted to! the pub- 
lic.’ We have been favoured with a sight of it, and pro- 
nounce it one of the best works of the ‘master, and’an 
honour to the British school. It shall be noticed at length, 
and as its merits deserve, when it is before the public. 


Mr. Charles Warren. is engraving a plate in lines, from 
‘Mr. Lonsdale’s admirable portrait, of the late Duke of 
Norfolk, for a frontispiece to the forthcoming volume of 
the ‘Transactions of the Society of Arts inthe Adelphi, of 
which the Noble Duke was so many years the active and 
eu enicned President. 
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Mr. Charles Turner has nearly finished an excellent mezzo - 
tinto print, after a fine picture by Mr. Lonsdale, of Mr. 
Sims, formerly Collector of the Customs at the port of 

London. 

Mr. Lonsdale has just finished one of the most striking re- 
semblances of his Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex, 
that has ever been painted, to decorate the new room now 

building at Mr. Arnold’s Theatre, for the Beefsteak Club. 

‘ His Royal Higness has expressed his entire approbation 
of this excellent portrait; and the artist, we are happy to 
hear, has to execute a whole-length of the Royal Duke, in 
his robes, as a Knight of the Garter. This gentleman 
has also nearly finished a whole-length of a little boy, in 
a composition landscape, the son of Edward Ellice, Esq. 
of New-street, Spring- gardens, and nephew of Earl Grey ; 
and a most striking likeness of Clementi, the celebrated - 
composer and teacher of the piano-forte. 


Mr. Bird, the Royal Academician, is engaged on an histori- 
eal picture of the Landing of the King of France at Calais. 


Mr. Calcott is painting a fine landscape, from a view in the 
Lakes. 


Mr. Wilkie has nearly completed a landscape, with sheep 
shearers, that will astonish the critics for the novelty and 
originality of the execution of the landscape part. It is, 
perhaps, the first English landscape devoid of manner or 
imitation (except of nature), that has been painted in this 
style. 


Mademoiselle Bourlier, whose engraved studies of heads, as 
large as life, are well known, is about to publish a series 
of the heads from the original Cartoons of Raffaelle, the 
full size, which will form excellent studies for youthful 
students, and improve their taste. 
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The Elgin Marbles are all safely arrived at the British 
‘Museum, and will, we hope, be soon opened to the pub- 
~~ Tie. In our last we mentioned a report, that the Dublin 
Academy were in treaty for a set of casts from the Elgin 
Marbles; we are happy in having it in our power to add, ° 
that a set is ordered for that Society. 


The casts from. the same marbles, that we announced. as 
having been ordered for the Academy at Edinburgh, have 
arrived at their destination, and—mirabile dictu—are not 
relished ! !! 


We are informed that Government purpose having the Elgin 
Marbles properly moulded, and casts from them sent to 
the Pope, in return for those lately received from his 
Holiness by the Prince Regent. This is truly most gra- 
tifying intelligence ; for when Government begins to bestir 
itself in art, we may fairly augur the most favourable 
results. 

The Phigalian Marbles are putting together by Mr. West- 
macott, previous to their arrangement at the British 
Museum, and are moulding by’ Mazzoni, in order that 
the different courts of Europe may be supplied with casts. 
Government seem now’ to be’ actuated by a proper 
feeling for the fine arts; and it is no small glory to the 
ministry of the Regency, and creditable to the taste of 
his Royal Highness the Prince Regent, that the first 
attentions of the English Government to the fine arts, was 
during their administration., If.this feeling spread, as no 
doubt it will; among the higher, classes. of society, and be 
properly supported by, the rising students, the highest 
degree of future excellence may be fairly expected. Eng- 
land will then, as she ought to do, rear her head in the 
arts.. Yet Government have one thing yet to do, of the 
most supreme importance —vote and order historical’ pic- 
tures for public buildings. It seems to us astonishing that 
any one of the higher class can possibly go to Italy, and 
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return to their native country, without being struck with 
the nakedness of our public buildings, and our deficiency 
of pictures in the highest class; or without being ambi- 
. tious of exerting their influence to excite a noble and cor- 
responding feeling for high art, in the breast of their own 
countrymen. 


Mr. Northcote has lately painted one or two whole-lengths 
of the late Mr. Whitbread, which are to decorate public 

“buildings; one of which, we are informed, is for the 
Town-hall of Bedford. 


Mr. Phillips is preparing a large picture, of the Reception in. 
the great hall of the mansion at Petworth, of their Impe- 
rial and Royal Majesties, the Emperor of Russia and King 

| of Prussia, with their suite, by their noble host. This 
: splendid subject, we are informed, is treated with the usual 
felicity of Mr. Phillips's pencil. 


Mrs. Bartley, the_Melpomene of the Theatre Royal Drury- 

~ Jane, is sitting to Mr. Lonsdale for a whole-length portrait, 
in- one of her..most happy)scenic. representations from 
Shakspeare, which, if the painter, be as. successful as the 
actress, will not fail of being an admirable performance. | 


Mr. West is engaged on a large picture, from his celebrated 
sketch of Death on a pale Horse, which promises to equal 
any of the venerable President’s former works. 


Mr. Haydon has finislied, nearly all the heads in his great 
work of Christ’s Triumphal Entrance into Jerusalem, 
which, after so long a delay from ill health, is expected to 
be finished in the course of the ensuing year. 


Artists’ General Benevolent Institution.—His Royal High- 
ness the Duke of Sussex has signified his intention of 
taking the Chair at the next anniversary dinner of that 
laudable institution, which will take place on Thursday 
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the 13th of March, 1817. Farther parhoulese' willbe. 
advertised in the public PAPERS: 2 yoiwal Yd siutniaitt 


The prospectus of a valuable work on the highly interesting 3 
architecture of Venice, the splendid works of Sansovino, 
Palladio, Seamozzi, Bergamasco, fra Giocondo, , and other 
able architects of that school, has just, reached us through 
a. correspondent, entitled . te Fabbriche pit, cospicuesdt 
Venezia, misurate, illustrate, ed intagliate dat Membre 

» della. Veneta R. Accademia dé: Belle Art. Oks «188 


Mr. Tene a painted Christ ‘Mocked for a De cso 
stanville a few years ago, is pursuing his studies at Rome, 
-in the Vatican, with the greatest'assiduity,’ “He’ has taken 

» with: him:his Hpagh of ane sera’ to finish: a 





Mr. Allston has aed a ama picture of Heese at the 
: Well, for an American, gentleman, which; wé banat is one 
_Of-his best performances for colour and. whut 


Mr. Harlow is painting. a picture of Mrs. ‘Biddong, as ayn 
"Katherine on her trial ; and, her three brothers, John 
Kemble as Cardinal Wolsey, Charles, as. Cromwell, ; and 
Stephen as King Henry. It ds the. best. likeness, ever 
“painted of Mrs. Siddons. ~~ 


rats 
BY 


Mr. Eastlake, who painted Buonaparte on, board. the Bellero- 
~ phon, 3 is gone to Rome on, his. studies. 


| ee Dn oh 
re <4 7 eee peeary 
5 i ek - ow 6" , 


Mein Charles Hisytin and? Seyitioar Kip,’ students bf 


sour Academy, are also os Pe thete to ee as in | pursuit 
of their studies: S19¥ | 


Mr. Charles Heath has sete congdanble piciilaee ih a 
large line engraving. of Christ healing. the sick inthe - 
Temple, and expects to have it finished in the course of 
the next years The same gentleman is also’engaged on a 
fine head of the Marquis of Hamilton, by Vandyck, be- 
longing to Jeremiah Harman, Esq. for Mr, Buelfanan’ 
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large work ; also a half-length of Mr. West, after a fine 

miniature by Newton ; and two engravings after Smirke, 

for Messrs. Cadell and Davies’s forthcoming embellished 
edition of Don Quixote. 


Mr. Sharp is engraving a Dead Christ and the Three Maries, _ 
after Annibale Carracci; and a large print, from the His- : 
tory of England, after the Academician Woodforde. 


~ My. Holloway and his associates continue their grand series 
of line engravings from the Cartoons, with suitable expe~ 
‘dition. | | 


Mr. Anker Smith, associate engraver in the Royal Academy, 
is engraving an historical print, after Heaphy, of the Duke 
of Wellington giving orders to his officers. 


We have been favoured with a view of an aquafortis proof, 
of Bromley’s line engraving of the Duke of Wellington, 
as bearer of the sword of state, which promises to be a 
fine print. It is, however, a pity, since the architec- 

“tural back ground of St, Paul’s is so well engraved, that it 
was not better drawn, both for perspective and architectu- 
ral correctness: at present it is offensive to every correct 
eye. 


Signor Pistrucci, whose name has been so much introdueed 
before the public, in the controversy between Mr. Payne 
Knight and the Quarterly Review, is making the designs 
for the new coinage. He engraves them on jasper in 
relief for the die sinkers. The Sovereign, the new gold 
coin of twenty shillings value, is embellished on the 
obverse with a St.George and dragon, of classical and 
novel design, and exquisite workmanship. 


We feel pleasute in arinouncing that the library of the late 
Mr. Alexander, of the British Museum, sold at prices 
worthy of their excellence. 


VOL, I. Ff 
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The Duke of Wellington has added his name ‘to the honour- 
able list of the enlightened and liberal patrons of English 
artists, by giving a commission to Wilkie, ‘whom he 
honoured with a visit ; leaving the size and subject almost 
entirely to the artist’s discretion. 


Messrs. Boydell and Co. are in daily expectation, (having re- 
ceived the invoice,) of an historical picture of the Battle 
of Leipzig, which has been lately painted for Mr. Dom. 
Artaria, of Manheim, containing portraits of all the prin- 
cipal officers who were there engaged, for the. purpose of 
being engraved by an English artist. The picture has 
been submitted to the Court of Vienna, and received the 
most flattering marks of approbation. Tt is’ not'a little 
complimentary to the graphie art of our country, that it is 
sent here to be engraved. 


Messrs. Boydell and Co. have just published, for the benefit 
of the Widows and Orphans of the Brunswick.Corps, a 
portrait of the late Duke of Brunswick Oels, who fell at 
Quatre Bras, the 16th of June, 1815, engraved by Henry 
Meyer, from a picture by Zahn of Brunswick... Itpis, by 
permission, humbly and respectfully dedicated to his illus- 
trious relative, the Princess Charlotte, by one long in the 
service and confidence of his late Serene Highness. 


The King of Prussia has lately purchased at Basle the cele- 
brated picture by Rembrandt, of The adoration of the 
Shepherds, and a landscape by Claude ; both of which 
he has presented to the Berlin Museum, the new building 
for which is carrying on with gréat activity. 


Proposals have just been issued for publishing by subscription 
a print of two celebrated bull-dogs, Cribb and Rosa, to be 
engraved by Mr. John Scott, from a picture painted by 
Mr. Abraham Cooper, in the possession of Henry Verelst, 
Esq. The engraving is in a considerable state of forward- 
ness, and will appear early in the spring of 1817. 


ALD 


Arr. XII. Orteinat Porrry on tHe Fine Arts. 
_ In the’year 1812, a poetical critique’ was written on the 
pictures exhibited that year in the British Gallery, in the 
style of ANstEey’s Bath Guide, for the amusement of’a'small 


circle of friends ; from which we have been permitted to — 


give the following extracts.* 


? 


R ® ES % * 
* - ar '” * 


But when I came there, I first flew to the place, | 

Where Brrp with new laurels has crown’d Chevy Chace ; 

And around his own brow twin’d/a wreath of such bays, 

As must bloom without end to his profit and praise. 

Here horror, and death, and distraction are seen, 

In the hero’s pale corse, and the widow’s wild mien ; 

And groups of all ages and characters show, 

The various gradatious and movements-of woe; 

By pure native feeling each incident given, 

Shews the soul of the Art, and its kindred to heaven. 
Here the consort of Douglas distracted with grief, 

Immoveably hangs 6’er her death-mangled chief, 

While in vain her sad sire would‘attention engage, 

Whese sorrow’s the chasten’d emotion of age. 

Involv’d in deep shadows resembling his doom, 

The fun’ral of Percy is ‘seen thro’ the gloom ; 

New: agonies now and new horrors appear, 

And the tears of the brave stream afresh on his bier. 

Yet it passes unmark’d by the widow, whose head 

In anguish lies down, onthe breast of the dead ; 

On the lover, that trembling averts her pale cheek, 

From the soul-rending view her affection would seek ; 

Nor has friendship one pang from its object to spafe 5 
_ Fen the poor faithful dog inthe sorrow has share ; 


* Our obliging correspondent, who has favoured us with the 
above, and whose hand-writing we recognised with pleasure, is en-. 
titled to our best thanks, for this and other marks of kind attention, 
and is solicited to faydur us with more cane fr om this amusing 
and good-humoured “ catalogue raisonné.” — Ep. 
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But the feeling, the force, of the picture is such, | 
That ’tis vain to attempt on each beauty to touch. — 
i * * Te reas 

Now struck by Macbeth vie cold chill seized my blood, 
As he steals to the bed of King Duncan the good. 
So pallid his looks, and so true their expression 3 ee ! 
Sure the artist has witness’d some murd’rer’s s transgression 5 3 
Has watch’d by the pillow where age had repose, " 
And overpower'd toil, had sunk down in its cloaths, 
Yet I heard a crabb’d gentleman say with a sneer, 
If the merits were striking, the faults too were clear. 
‘And observe that, “ Macbeth with two daggers to handle, 
In this chamber of death, had much need of a candle.” | 
But in this he was wrong, I will venture to say, $i 
Since all eyes may see that the light is broad day. 

But I honestly own a. great part of my pleasure, 
Is the sage observations of others to treasure. 
Concluding in time, that by hoarding this pelf, 


I may set up some day for a critic myself. 
* & * * ee 


& * ' * - %* 
Ah ! how shall I dare upon landscape to write, 
Without having one lesson on shadow and light, 
Save what Nature bestow’d in the morning of youth, 
When pleasure i is transport and beauty is truth ; ‘ 
When the tear of delight from a rose-bud may start, 
And the song of the blackbird is heard in the heart. | 
' Shall I ever forget the sweet lessons she taught me,‘ > 
When thro’ dells: and deep vales and wild woodlands she 
brought me. 
Where the river’s rough current ran rapid and Lane: 
" While the clear wimpling-rill was meand’ring its course, re 
Where the mountain rock crown'd- ~caught the clouds ere ‘they 
pass'd, bee 
Or the cat’ract enrag’ d threw har foam to the bE 


* A LARGE PrcTURE: by Mr. Hayrpon, now the property.of Sir 
George Beaymont, Bart. Ep. 
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Or the children of Flora, green meadows adorning, 
Reflected the dawn in the dew-drops of morning, 
From the hare-bell’s light stem, to the king of the woods ; - 
From the pearls of the spring to the empire of floods, 
All earth and all heaven, to my view she unclos’ d, 
And my heart from that hour on her fiat repos’d, 
Hence Art only charms as she gives. to my sight, 
Those visions long cherish’d of early delight : Stak et 
Allowing that genius has power to combine, ___ 
All forms and all truths, j in poetic design. 
Thus Poussin and Claude, we perceive with great case, 
Commanded the spirits of mountains and trees ; 5 dado ee 
And still shall this mighty magician expand, medinsse 
His empire o’er ether, old ocean, and land ; * 
And teach British Artists the place of ‘their birth, 
Concentrates whatever is various on earth ; eat 
Her wilds and her cultures, her mutable clime, © | ibs 
Ennoble her beauty, and stamp her sublime: ~ sn senna 
And hence we may hope that her sons will impart 
The proudest productions to dignify Art., 

* #* *. % + ver eg 

r , bial ‘ site woul 


re 


From this I was drawn by the pow’rful attraction, in 

Of Giover’s Cathedral,” with great satisfaction 5-__ | 

What radiance of light! what perspectiye.and tone ! y a 

Atmospherical beauty and truth are here shown ;, “a 

The tints so aérial, so tenderly warm, | wey 
They heighten each object and double each charm, 
hether thrown on the tow’rs that magnificent rise, 

Or tinging the mountains that melt in the skies. 

A picture by Cu ALONS, chaste, simple, aud true, 

Has a richness and breadth which too seldom we view ; 

And a mixture more happy of sunshine and shade, 


With figures more nat’ral I never survey’d. 
% ¥ * % * 
% * % % 2 


How lovely the lustre which Catcorr has thrown, 
O’er a fine tinted sky, which old Wilson might on. 


* Durham. 
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His magical pencil some art-loving sprite, _ 
Has dipt in the sun-beams best essence of light ;_ 
And Horrianp has travers’d the dale and.the mountain, 
And drawn his best treasures from nature’s pure fountain. 
In REINAGLE’s pencil we certainly meet, 
Whatever is dignified, graceful, and sweet. 
oa a * * * 
* % % % * 
See Bar rowdale* mountains, rude, simple, and wild, 
Where the dread hand of nature her barrier has pil’d ; 
And forbade all approach from the world that? s below it,’ 
Save to children so dear as the Painter and Poet ; 
Wherever she beckons, ’tis theirs to obey, 
Regardless how dang’rous, or rugged the way. 
With the eagle they mount on the rock’s craggy steep, 
With the sea- boy explore the vast wilds of the deep ; 
Or, stretch’d on the carpet where Flora reposes, 
Inhale the pure zephyr that breathes o’er her’ roses; 
Assur’d that the fingers of Fancy, at least, 
From horror, or beauty, will cull them a feast ; 
Since Fortune, less bounteous, but seldom affords 
Substantial enjoyment to visit their boards, 
Ah! often I wish, that these pets of creation 
Could feel less acutely the ills of their station ; 
Nor struggle with feelings so keenly intense, . 
*Gainst the sneers of contempt, and the cravings. of sense. 
Oh! ’tis hard that the soul which with seraphs could glow, 
Should be chain’d by the heart-ache to languish. below ; 
With keen disappointment and penury to, cope, 
And sink with the sickness of long blasted hope 5 
O’er the labours of genius to sigh in dejection, 
And shrink from the claims of imploring affection : 
To mourn—but no more—for the picture ’s so grievous ; 
Tis well there are many around to relieve us. 
* * % * 


% * * % 


* A picture by, Mr. Samuel, 
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Sale of the ‘matchless collection of rare and valuable 
Prints, the property of the late Cavalier Serattt of | 
Florence, by Mr. Svantey. ) 


TuE fine Collection of Prints made by the late Cavalier 
Seratti of Florence, was sold by Auction, last month, by 
Mr. Stanley, of St. James" s-street. Few collections have 
been more: highly extolled by the Cognoscenti ; ; and it was 
to be expected that the name of Seratti, long distinguished 
on the Continent, would have more than common attraction. 
The result of the sale, we understand, has answered the 
proprietor’s expectations.* "The late period at which it took 
place, will not allow us to give more than a brief abstract 
of the names of the several masters, whose. works formed 
the collection: and we refer those who wish for particulars 
to the catalogue; where they will find the schools classed 
and arranged, according to the most approved writers on 
the subject of chalcography: an arrangement very unusual 
in an auctioneer’s catalogue, and which makes this worthy 
of being kept for future reference. The principal works of 
{talian masters, were two Prints, by the celebrated Maso 
FINIGuERRA, each of them considered wnigue ; one repre- 
senting The Pax of the Epiphany,” and the other. * “The 


-* It was by a chain of singular circumstances that the collection 
was brought to England.\ The Cavalier Seratti in a voyage from 
Malta to Florence, was, captured by the Algerines, and carried, to | 
Algiers, where he died... The captors being ignorant of the value,of 
works of art, sold the collection, to the Jews ie a very trifling con- 
sideration; the Jews, in this instance, not much better iAformeed 
than the Infidels, carried it to Malta, and sold it to an English gen- 
tleman, then resident in that piace. By him it was thought worthy 
of being transmitted to England ; and it will no doubt be a cause of 
regret to the Italians that their country is deprived of works which 
heir best writers on the subject, Zani and Lanzi, considered of the 

greatest importance, 
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Procession to Mount Calvary ;” several of very ancient 
dates by artists unknown; a few examples of Baldini, 
Boticelli, Mantegna, and other early engravers; a great . 
number of the finest of Mare Antonio Raimondi, Marco da 
Ravenna, Julio Bonasone, Aineas Vico, and°of the School 
of Mare Antonio. The collection was equally rich in ex- | 
amples of early German masters ; pa in the curi- 
ous works of Von Bocholt, Le maitre a’ V’ancre, Israel Van 
Mecheln, Albert Durer, the Hopfer, Aldegrever, Lucas 
Van Leyden, aad one of uncommon rarity and beauty of a 
holy family, by Wolfgang. The Flemish part consisted of 
Rembrandt’s etchings, of which there was a superb collecs 
tion In more than three hundred pieces, many of the finest 
order: and examples of Bolswert, Vorsterman,. Paul Pontius, : 
De Jode, &c. Of the modern. masters, the specimens were 
chiefly of Drevet, Edelinck, “Masson, Wille, Berwic, Yotpates P 
Porporati, Raffaelle Morghen, fag f 

On the whole, this may be considered, with ae f he P 
rarity and beauty of the specimens, rather than numbers, 
as one of the finest. collections, of; Prints ever) sald in the 
country. 12 be ¥ 

It might. be agreeable to our wpitcilicy te knot) some’ ‘of tie 
prices obtained for particular prints; but on»this: ‘point our 
limits will only allow us to-refer,to’the catalogue, to which, 
we are informed, Mr. Stanley intends to add the prices and 
other particulars for the satisfaction of the curious. The 
amount of the sale was about,1500J,;..and the; chief pur-, 
chasers were Lord W. Seymour, Messrs. Lloyd, Woodburn, : 
Ottley, Colnaghi, Colville, Heber, Thane, Molteno, Bonnar,“ 
Hallam, Hastings, Williams, &c. rt 
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Arr. XV. Names and Residences, of the principal Artists 
residing or practising in the Metropolis, with the Line 
of Art they profess. 


N. B.—R. A. means Royal Academician., .)’ 
A. R.A, Associate of the Royal Academy. 


. PAINTERS. ag 


Adams, Mrs, 18, Park-place, Kensington, Flowers 

Adams, J..3, Ludgate-hill. Miniature 

Agasse, J, L, 4, Newman-street.. Domestic Life _ 

Aglio, A. 8, Gerrard-street, Soho. ° ‘Landscape, &c. 

Allan, W. 1, Hunter-street, Brunswick-square. Historical _ 
Allen, J. 18, Golden-square. Portrait 

Allingham, Chas, Cecil-street, Strand. Portrait 

Allston, W.'8, Buckinghim-place, Fitzroy-square. ‘Historical 
Anderson, , Bell-street, Paddington. “Miniature 





Arnald; Geow’AOR: A.'2; Westonstreet, Pentonville. Landseape 


Artaud, W. 54, Great Marlborough-street. Portrait, &c. 
Arthur, J213, Clarendon-square, Somers” Town. “Portrait.” 
Ashbyy HoMGtcham; Surreys) Fancy 290059 Woo Do nusto 
Atkinson, Ji A, 43, Frith-street, Sohos’ Battles « 


ae [iO yé j 3B 

Backler, Joseph;'1 8, Newman-street, “On Glass" 
Banks; Ry 2, \Well-street, oo . ~kanidbeipe ° 
Barber,:T.. Nottingham: w Portrait ° ss 


Barenger, J. at Messrs, Tattersall’s, savadliiil Corner. Animals.— 


Barker, B. Smallcomb Villa, Bath. Landscape 

Barker, T. Sion-hill, Bath. Historical, Landscape, &c. 

Barney, Joseph, Marsham-street, Westminster. History, Land- 
scape, &c. 

Barney, Jos., jun. 17, Great Smith-street, Westminster. Flowers 

Barrett, J. Park-street, Westminster. Landscape 
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Barrett, G. 17, Devonshireepl. Paddington. Landscape. Treasurer 
to the Society of Painters in Oil and Water Colours. 

Barrow, J. jun., 1, Weston-place, St. Pancras. — Portrait 

Barry, J. 2, Lyon Terrace, Edgware-road. Miniature 

Barth, J. S. 58, High Holborn. Landscape. , ' 

Bass, W. 3, York-street, Covent Garden. Miniature 

Baynes, J. 73, Castle-street, Oxford Mnrket. Landscape 

Baynes, Thos. 28, Titchfield-street. Landscape 

Beaurepaire, Mdlle. de, 33, Old Bond-street. Miniature 

Beechey, Sir W., R.A. Portrait Painter to Her Majesty, and to 
H. R. H. the D. of Gloucester, 13, Harley-st. Cavendish-sq. 

Behnes, W. 23, Charles-street, Middlesex Hospital. Miniature 

Belisario, J. M. 5, Sidmouth-street, Mecklenburgh-sq. . Lands 
scape and Cattle i ip 

Bell, E. 5, Southampton-street, Strand, Still Life — 

Bennett, W. M. 58, Frith-street, Soho. Portrait 

Berkham, jun., C. London Bridge, Landscape 

Bestland, C. West-end, Hampstead. History and Portrait 

Betham, Miss, 64, Upper Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-square. Min, 

Biederman, J. C. 54, Wells-street, Oxford-street. Domestic Life 

Bigg, W. Redmore, R. A. Gt. Russell-st. Bedford-sq. Dom. Life 

Bird, Edw., R: A. Greek-street, Soho, and. Bristol,” History, 
Domestic Life, &c. TC TOG 

Blore, Ed. 58, George-street, Poitman-square. '' Antiquities 

Boaden, J. 60. Warren-street, Fitzroy-square. . Portrait’ © 

Bone, H., R. A. Enamel Painter to’ His Majesty, and H.R. ic 
the Prince Regent, 19, Berners-street 

Bone, H. P. 47, Charlotte-st. Portland-pl. History and Portrait 

Bone, R. T. 15, Berners-street. History and Portrait 

Boult, A. S. Stag Brewhouse, Westminster. Animals 

Bouton, J. 1, Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-square.” Miniature , 

Bowring, J. Dove-court Pavement, Moorfields. . Miniature, 

Briggs, H. Acton, Middlesex. Landscape | 

Briggs, H. P.-6,, Old Compton-street, Soho. Portrait 

Bristow, Edw. Windsor. Portrait and Landscape 

Brockeden, Poland-street, Oxford-street. History, &c. 

Bromley, W. Byfleet, near Cobham, Surrey. Battles 

Brooke, W. H. 11, Duke-strect, Adelphi, History, Battles, and 

Portrait 
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Brown, R.39, Alpha Cottages, New-road,, Landscape 

Brown, W. B. 3, Vine-street, Piccadilly. Portrait 

Brown, Charlotte, Upper North-pl. Gray’s-Inn-road, Landscape. 

Browne, J. Richmond, Surrey. Portrait 

Buck, Adam, 17, Bentinck-st. Manchester-square. Miniature 

Buckler, J. C. 2, Spa-road, Bermondsey. Antiquities, &c. 

Buckler, J.C. jun., Ditto Ditto. Ditto. 

Burch, H. 8, Howland-street, Fitzroy-square. Miniature 

Burford, J. Romney Terrace, Horseferry-road. Landscape 

Burford, R. 6, Regent-street, Westminster. - Landscape 

Burgess, H. W. 46, Sloane-street, Chelsea. Landscape 

Burgess, J.C. 2, Queen-street, King’s-road, Chelseae Portrait, 
Flowers, &c, 

Burgess, J. St. James’s-place, Hampstead-road. Portrait 

Burnell, B. 41, Albemarle-street. Portrait and Domestic Life. 

Burnett, John, Ebury-street, Chelsea. Domestic Life, &c. 

Busby, J. L. Bedford-street, Covent Garden, Portrait 

Byrne, Miss, 54, John-street, Fitzroy-square. Flowers 


Lon 


Cafe, T. S. 19, Great Marlborough-street. Landscape, | 

Callcott, Aug. Wall, R. A. Kensington Gravel Pits. Landscape 

Capon, W. Draughtsman and Painter of Architecture and Land- 
scape to H. R. H. the D. of York, 4, Northest, Westminster 

Carbonnier, C. 53, Leicester-square. Portrait 

Carr, R, 16, Rupert-street, Hlaymarket. Architecture 

Carruthers, R. 59, Gracechurch-street.. Portrait 

Carse, A. 2, Grenvyille-street, Clarendon-square, Somers’ Town. 
Domestic. Life 

Carter, T. Bermondsey, Surrey, Landscape and Antiquities 

Cawse, J. Islington-road. Portrait, Domestic Life 

Chalon, A. E., R. A. 7, Great Marlbro’-st. History and Portrait 

Chalon, H. B, Animal Painter to their R. H. the Prince Regent, 
the Princess Charlotte, and the Duke and Duchess of York, 
23, Beaumont-street, Devonshire-place. 

Chalon, J. J. 7, Gt. Marlbro’ “st. Landscape, Sea Pieces, &c. 

Chamberlain, Miss E. Still Life , 

Chamberlain, Miss C. : . Still Life 
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Chantrey, N. 2, Swallow-st. Oxford-st. Still Life, and Portrait 

Childe, E. 13, Grove, Horseferry-road. Landscape ~ 

Clarke, Theophilus, A. R. A. Portrait, History, &c. 

Clennell, L. 33, Penton-pl, Pentonville. Battles . 

Clint, G. 44, Hart-street, Bloomsbury. . Domestic Life, Portrait 

Clover, J. 85, Newman-street. Domestic. Life vatt 

Cockburn, R. Keeper of the Bourgeois Gallery, Dulwich. Dow 
mestic Life, Miniature, &c. 

Collins, W., A.R. A. 11, New Cavendnhsteet Porseaienlate: 
Meron Life, &c. 3 

Collins, W. 227, Strand. . Glass,: &e. | dj { 

‘ Condé, P. 9, Upper Marylebone-st. Fitztoy-square. Portrait. t 

Coney, J, London-road, St. George’s-fields, Antiquities dis 

Constable, J. 63, Upper Charlotiecsiast, Fitzroy-square; Landscape 

Cook, Rich, A. R. A. Upper Marylebone.st, Fi INET ee) oEnetary, 
Poetry, &c. 

Cooley, T. 56, Spring Gardens, and Grafton-st. eRe Dastiait 
Cooper, A. 6, New Millman-st. Foundling. Hespiteln ‘Animals, | 
and Domestic Life s 
Corbould, R. Holloway, near union History, cy Pe : 
Corbould, H. 6, Gt. Coram.st, Russell-sq. “History, Poets & Ce 

Cormach, N. 33, New Bond- street. Miniature. se 

Cornman, H. 29, Newman-street. Portrait and. Aaa 

Cosse, L. 27, Newmanestreet. Portrait, and Miniature... 

Cosway, Rich. R. A. Stratford-place. . Portrait iti SOE 

Coventry, C. C. 11, Stafford-street, New-road... Domestic: Life 

Cox, D. Military College, Hertford. Landscape and Buildings 

Craig, W. M. Painter in Water Colours to. Her Majesty, and 
Miniature Painter to their R. H’s. the Duke and Duchess of 
York, 88, Charlotte-street, Rathbone-place 

Craig, H. D. as above 

Cranch, J. 47, Upper Rathbone-place 

Cranmer, C. 76, Newman-street. Domestic Life, &c. 

Cregan, M. 13, Cockspur-street. Portrait 

Cristall, Joshua, President of the Society of Painters in Oil and 
Water Coleurs, 2, Lisson Green, Paddington. Landscape 
and Figures 

Cumberland, G. jun. 31, Foley-street, Fitzroy-square, Landscape 


_. Painters. - AQ 


D: 


Dagley, R. 17, Earls-court Terrace, Kensington. Domestic Life 
Daniell, Thos. R. A. Cleveland-street, Fitzroy-square. Landscape 
Daniell, Will. A. R. A. 9, Cleveland-street, Fitzroy-square. Ditto 
Davies, W. H. Church-lane, Chelsea. Animals 
Davison, W. 29, Suffolk-street,Charing-cross — 
“Dawe, Geo., R. A. 22, Newman-street. History, Portrait, &c. 
Deane, C. 33, Charles-street, Middlesex Hospital. Landscape 
De Fleury, J. Upper North-pl. Gray’s-Inn-road. Domestic Life 
Delamotte, , Royal Military Academy, Bagshot. Landscape 
Denning, S. P. Burlington Gardens. Miniature 
Dennis, J. Hackney Grove. Landscape 
Derby, W. 39, Charlton-street, Somers’ Town. Miniature 
Devis, A. W. 12, Caroline-st. Bedford-sq. History, Portrait, &c. 
De Wilde, S. Tavistock-row, Covent Garden, Portrait 
Dewint, P. 10, Percy-street, Rathbone-place. Landscape 
‘Dighton, D. Military Painter to H.R. H. the Prince Regent, 
~~ 66; Warren-street, Fitzroy-square 
Dodd, R. Charing-cross. Marine 
Dorrell, E.. King’s-road, Chelsea, Landscape 
Downman, John, A. R. A. 16, Henrietta-street, Covent Garden, 
Portrait and Domestic Life 
Drummond, Sam. A. R. A. 14, Church-street, Soho. History and 
Portrait 
Drummond, Miss, as above. Miniature 
Douglas, J. 3, Little Peter-street, Westminster. Landscape ” 
Dunn, A. : Portrait 
Dutton, Miss, 45, Gracechurch-street. Landscape : 





K. 


Eaton, J. B. 22, Charlotte street, Blackfriars-road.. Landscape 
Edouart, A.17, Wardour-street, Soho. Animals and Portrait 
Edridge, H. 64, Margaret-street, Cavendish-syuare. Portratt 
Edwards, Syd. Chelsea. _ Botanical 

Edwards, T. 44, White-street, Borough. Miniature 

. Engleheart, J. D. 88, Newman-street. Miniature 

Enstay, ‘ . Portrait 
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Etty, W. 20, Surrey-street, Strand. History and Portrait | 
Evans, R. 28, Southamptonestreet, Strand. Portrait 


F. 
Farington, Jos., R. A. 35, Upper Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-square. 
Landscape 
Farrer, T. 9, Eustou-street, New-road. Portrait 
Field, J. 111, Strand. Landscape 
Fielding, C. V: 15, Grafton-street, Fitzroy-square. Landscape 
Fielding, T. 50, Castle-street East, Oxford Market. Landscape 
Findlater, W. 25, Dean-st. Fetter-lane. History and Portrait 
Fogg, Geo. History, &e. 
Foggo, J. Frith-street, Soho. History and Portrait 
Forster, G..6, Great Warner-street, Clerkenwell. Portrait.) 
Fox, E. 1, Evelyn’s-buildings, Oxford-street.. Domestic Life 
Fradelle, ——-——, 4, Nassau-street 
Francia, L. Painter in Water Colours to H. R. H. the Duchess ‘of 
York, 7, St. George’s-pl. Camberwell, Marine; Landscape, é&e. 
Frearson, J. 17, Bartlet’s-buildings, Landscape 
Fuseli, H., R. A. Professor of Painting, and Keeper in the Royal 
“Academy, Somerset-house. . Historical 


i 


Gainsford, F. G. 8, Brompton-row... Portrait... 

Gastineau, H. Camberwell. Landscape and Antiquities 

Geddes, A. 5, Conduit-street, Hanover-square. . Portrait 

Geddes, Miss M. 40, Great Marlboroughsstreet. ° Portrait 

Glover, J . 61, Montague-square, Landscape and Cattle 

Glover, W. as above. Ditto. 

Goddard, J. 31, Great Queen-st. Lincoln’s-Inn-fields.. Portrait 

‘Godwin, E, Sloane-street. Portrait 

Gouldsmith, Miss H. 43, Alpha Cottages, Regent? spk. Landscape 

Green, J. 9, Little Argyll-street. © Portrait 

Green, Mrs. as above. Miniature 

Green, J. H. 1, Wells-street, Oxford-street. Landscape 

Gregg, T. St. james’s-buildings, Clerkenwell. » Botany 

Grimaldi, W. Enamel Painter to their R. H’s. the Prince Regent, 
the Duke and Duchess of York, 37, East-st. Red Lion-sq. 
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Grimani, F, 83, Westmorland-place, City-road. “Miniature 
Groves, Mrs, 21, Charlotte-st. Bedford-sq. Portrait and Flowers 
Guest, D. 50, Leicester-square. Portrait, Battles, &c. 


H. 

Haines, W. 3, Boyle-street, Saville-row. Miniature | 
Hakewell, Mrs, Beaumont-st. Devonshire-place. Landscape, ‘&c. 
Hall, R. 112, St. Martin’s-lane, Landscape 

Halls, I. J. 46, Great Marlboroughéstreet. History and Portrait 
Hammond, Mrs.'47, Greek-street; Soho.. Miniature 

Harding, G. P. 38, Strand. Miniature 

Hardy, J. C..4, Sidney-place, King’s-road, Chelsea, ‘Flowers 
Hardy, Charles, Clapton. Miniature | 

Harley, G. 10, Lamb’s-conduit-street. Landscape 

Harlow,G. H.61, Dean-street, Soho. Portrait 

Harrison, A. P. Parliament-street. Antiquities 

Harrison, J. 24, Welbeck-st. Cavendish-sq. Portrait std History 
Haseler, H. 14, North Crescent, Bedford-square, Landscape 
Massell, J. 27, Richard.street, Islington. Landscape 

Hastings, E. 9, Alfred- -place, Bedford-square. Portrait 
“Hastings, 55, Burton Crescent, Bedford-square. ° Landscape 
Havell, W. with Lord Amherst in China. - Landscape. 

Havell, R. 3, Chapel-street, Tottenham-court-road. Landscape 
Hayes, J. 16, Henrietta-street; Covent'Garden. Portrait. 
Haydon, B. R. 41, Great Marlborough-street. Historical 
“Hayter, Chas. 60; Wells-street; Oxford+strect. ‘Miniature 
“Hayter, Geo. T. Woodstock-street, New Bond-street. Portrait 
Hayter, J. as above. Landscape 

Haughton, M. Keeper’s Apartments, Royal Academy 
Hazlitt, J. 109, Great Russell-street, Bedferd.square 
Heaphy, T. Alpha Cottages, Paddington. Dom. Life, Portrait, &c. 
Henderson, P. 51, Rathbone-place. Miniature 
Henderson, Mrs. W. 33, Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-square. Fancy: 
Hervé, C. 12, Cheapside. Miniature 

Hervé, H.” - Miniature 
Hills, R. 15, London-st. Fitzroy-squares Landscape and Cattle 
Hilton, W, A. R. A. 10, Percy-street, Rathboneplace. Historical 
Hobday, W. 269, Strand, and Clifton, Gloucestershire 


w 
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Hoffland, T. C. 9, Montpelier-row, Twickenham. Landscape 

_ Holmes, Jas. 9, Upper Titchfield-street, Fitzroy-sq. Portrait 

Hone, Horace, A. R. A. Miniature 

Hoppner, Lascelles, Burlington-street. Portrait, &c. 

Howard, Henry, R. A. Secretary to the Royal ah 5, News 
man-street. History and Portrait 

Howe, Jas. 2, Grenville-street, Clarendon-square, and Princes-st. 
Fdinburgh. Battles, &c. 

Hudson, W..75, Cheapside... Miniature 

Huey, A. 15, Howard-street, Strand. Portrait 

Hughes, Geo. Weston-street, St, Pancras... Landscape 

Hulmandell, C. 51, Great Marlborough-street.,, Landscape 


I. and J. 7 | 
Ibbetson, Julius, | ' Landscape, Sree, } 
Ingalton, W. Eton, Bucks. Domestic Life 
Inskipp, J. Walworth, . Miniature 
Irvine, H. 5, Newman-street. Landscape 
Jackson, J.. A. R. A..7, Newman-street. . Portrait 
Jackson, J. jun., Broad-street, Oxford. . Portrait 
Jackson, Miss, H, A. E.. Hanover:street, Hanover-sq. Historical 
Jacobs, J. 124, Newgate-street.. Landscape 
James, J. 46, Sloane-square, Chelsea, . Landscape 
Jennings, S. 46, Rathbone-place. , Portrait 3 
Johnson, Mrs. Earl’s-court Terrace, Brompton. Landscape 
Jones, Geo. 74, Great Portland-st.. Battles, Domestic Life, &c. 
Jones, Miss C. Miniature Painter to Her R.H. the Princess 
Charlotte, 127, Mount-street, Berkeley-square 
Jones, Eliza, 74, Great Portiand-street... Miniature 
Joseph, Geo. Francis, A. R. A. 36, Percy-street, Rathbone-place. 
Hustory and. Portrait 


K. 
Kearse, Mrs. 48, Foley-street. Flowers 
Kendrick, Miss E. E. 6, Upper Marylebone-st. Fitzroy-square, 
Miniature 


Kennedy, J. 5, Seymour-place, North Euston-square. Animals 
Wennion, C. J. Upper Charlotte-street, Fitzroy~sq. Landscape 
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Ging Thos: Newman-street. Portrait 
Kirkpatrick, R. 22, Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-square. Portrait 
Klengel, F} C239; Great Hemi tebih pshbaiapi apts ric 
~ <Scapé and Cattle” ‘ . 
Knight, C. Hammersmith.’ ‘Portrait’ — 
Lost elite’ 
Landseer, E. 33, Foleysstréet, aa places Animals, &c. 
Landseer, C. as above. , 
Landseer; Miss) as. above.’ sTitaapes i 
Lane, $.57§.Greék-street, Soho. © History and Portrait 
Lane, T. Spann’s-buildings, St. Pancras. Animals 
Lane, W. Park-place, St. James’s-street. Portrait 
Laporte, John,'21, Winchester-row, Edgewaresroad. ‘TLandteape 
Laporte, Miss M, A. as above.” Portrait, &c. yf 
Lawrence, Sir Thos. R. A. 455, ‘Russell-square. » Principal ‘Painter 
in ordinary to His aides}. “History and Portrait rene £4 
Lecount, ++i) Oxford-street: Landscape” ‘ 
Lee, J. 21, Seymour-place, North Euston-square. | Enamellist 
A “Leeming, J *Parkstreet}'Grosvenor-square. © Miniature’ 
Lemoine, Madame, 't;Russell-place; Fitzroy-square. Miniature 
Leschallas, J/60,’ Dean-street, Soho.” Miniature | - 
Leslie, C. 8, Buck. sham-street) Fitzroy-sq. ae att and Portrait 
Lethbridge W. Si39r Strafid! Portrait 9) fondo 
Lewis, F.'C..9; Southampton-row, Paddington. “Landscape 
Lewis, G. as above.’° Landséape”) oP SBLIVE G8SA} 
Lewis, W. Carpenter’s-hall. «Landscape a 
Linnell, J. Streatham-st. af gig es wincolggink? 8 ‘Land- 
“-seape and Portrait 
Linton, J. 14, Distaff-lane, Friday-street.’ Flowers 
Lloyd, Mrs., R. A. Turnham Green. Flowers, &c. 
Lonsdale, J. 8, Berners’*street. History, Portrait, &c. 


M. 
Maguire, J. 14, Distaff-lane, Friday-street. Flowers 
Mackenzie, I. 32, King-street, Holborn, Antiquities, &c. 
Manskirsch, F. J,.3, Shepherdsstreet, Bond street. Battles, &c. 
Marshall, B. 23, Beaumont-street, St. Marylebone. Animals 
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Martin, Elias, A. R. A. it 

Martin, J. 75, High-st. Naty lebdnesake Landscape and History 

Martin, W. Historic Painter to His Majesty, Cranford, Middlesex 

Maryon, , Little Richmond-pl. Walwerth. Landscape 

Maskall, Miss E. 3, Mitre-court, Milk-street. Landscape * 

Maskall,, Miss M. as above. Portrait : 

Masquerier, J. J. 15, Edward-st. Portland-st. History and 
Portrait - 

Meadows, J. 3, Whitcomb-street, Charing-cross, Portrait 

Meadows, J.'10, Hermes-street, Pentonville. Landscape 

Medland, Thos, Professor of Drawing, East fndia College, Hert- 
ford. Landscape, Perspective, &c. 

Mee, Mrs. 66, Upper Berkeley-street, Portman-sq. Mimiature 

Miess, Chas. 18, Union-street, Somers’ Town 

Millichap, T. Cecil-street, Strand. Portrait 

Mitchell, J. T. 40, Strand. Miniature 

Morris, J. 31, Mount-street, Grosvenor-square. Portrait 

Moss, W. G. 15, Charlotte-street, Blackfriars-road. TE 

Mouchett, A. 96, Jermyn-street, St. James’s. Portrait 

Mulready, W., R. A. 16, Kensington Gravel Pits. Domestic Life 

Mulready, Mrs. 96, Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-square. Tandseape 

Munn, P.S. 107, New Bond-street. Landscape 

Murphy, , Lower Brook-street, Grosvenor-sq. Nata 








N. 


Nash, F. 12, Howland-st, Fitzroy-sq. Antiquities, Perspective. 
Nasmyth, A. York-place, Edinburgh. Landscape 

Nasmyth, P. 13, Stangate-street, Lambeth. Landscape 
Nattes, J. C. Welbeck.street, Cavendish-square 

Neale, J. P. 19, Bennett-street, Blackfriars-road. ear ae &e- 
Newton, W. J. 33, Argyll-street. Miniature 

Newton, Mrs. 13, Parksplace, Kensington. Flowers 
Nicholson, W. Portrait 
Nodder, R. P, 34, Tavistock-street, Covent Garden. Animals 
Northcote, Jas. R. A. 39, Argyll-street. History and Portrait 
Novice, W. Bexley, Kent. Domestic Life 


- 
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eae O. fe oa 
Qben, J, O. 85, Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-square. Landscape 
Oliver, Archer Jas, A. R.A. 960, Jermyn-st. St. James’s. Portrait 
Owen, W., R. A. Portrait Painter to H.R. the Prince Regent, 
51, Leicester-square. Domestic Life, Portrait, &c. i 
Owen, S. 5, Belgrave Terrace, Pimlico. Marine, Landscape, &e. 


aA 
Parke, H. 67, Dean-street, Soho-square. Landscape 
Page, W. Kentish Town. Landscape 
Parris, E. T. 2, Lenney-place, Bloomsbury. Still Life 
Partridge, J. 7, London-street, Fitzroy-square. Portrait 
Pastorini, J. 42, Rathbone-place. Miniature 
Pastorini, T. E. 50, Great Titchfield-street. Miniature 
Patten, E. 135, Strand. Miniature 


‘Patten, W. 34, Ludgate-hill. Miniature 


Patten, jun. W. as above. -Miniature 

Payne, W. 49, Upper Baker-street. Landscape 

Peacock, M. 22, Marylebone-street, Golden-square. Landscape 
Peake, B. 79, Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-square. Domestic Life 
Pearson, J. Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury. On Glass 
Pearson, Mrs. as above. On Glass 

Peiietier, A. 58, Frithestreet, Soho. . Still Life 

Pennye, C. 3, Ludgate-street. Portrait 

Perigal, A. 86, Newman-street.. History and Portrait _ 
Phillips, T., R. A. 8, George-street, Hanover-square. Portrait 
Pickersgill, H. W. 18, Soho-square.. Portrait 
Pocock, I..33, Brewer-st. Golden-sq. History and-Portrait 
Pocgck, N. Great George-street, Westminster. Marine 
Polack, 5. 130, Strand. _ Miniature 

Poole, W. J. 72, Park-street, Grosvenor-square. Landscape 


-Pope; A. 7, Albany-court, Piccadilly. Miniaturé 


Pope, Mrs, as above. Landscape, Flowers, &c. 

Pringle, J. Sydenham. Marine 

Prout, 8, Brixton-place. -Landscape 

Powel, J. 53, Great Marylebone-st. Portland-place. Enamel 
Powell, J, 32, Great Portland-street. Landscape 

Powell, C. M. 36, Crawferd-st. Montague-square. Marine 
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Pugin, A. Islington. Perspective, Shipping and Landscape 
Pyne, W. H. 9, Nassau-street, Soho-sq. Portrait and Landscape 


R. 

Raeburn, Henry, R. A. Edinburgh. Portrait 

Ramsay, J. 61, New Bond-street. Portrait 

Reinagle, Philip, R. A. 47, Warren-street, Fitzroy-square. Land 
scape, Animals, &c. 

Reinagle, Ramsay Richard, A. R. A. 1, Upper Conway-street, 
Fitzroy-square. Portrait, Landscape, &c. 

Renton, J. 19, Pavement, Moorfields. Portrait 

Richter, H. 26, Newman-street. History, Domestic Life, &e. 

Rigaud, Stephen, 54, Pall-mall 

Rising, J. 85, Great Portland-street. Portrait 

Roberts, T.S. 10, Charlotte-st. Fitzroy-square. . Landscape 

Robertson, Andrew, Miniature Painter to H. R. H. the Duke of 
Sussex, 33, Gerrard-street, Soho 

Robertson, J. 5, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury. Miniature 

Robertson, C. J. 6, Marlborough-street.. Portrait , 

Robinson, J. 5, Nassau-street, Middlesex Hospital. Portrait 

Robinson, J. E. H. 29, Sutfolk-street, Charing-cross, Landseape 

Robson, G. F’. 13. Caroline-street, Bedford-square. Landscape 

Rochard, Miniature ‘ 

Rogers, P. H. Titchborne-street, Golden-square. Marine 

Ross, W. 8. Macclesfield-street, Soho. Miniature 

Ross, W. C. as above. Miniature 

Ross, Hi as above. Miniature 

Ross, W. 1, Martlett-court, Bow-street. Portrait. 

Roth, T. 58, Dean-street, Soho. Portrait. 





S. 


Samuel, G. Richmond Buildings, Dean-street, Soho. Landseape 
Saunders, , Glasshouse-street. Miniature 

Sartorius, J. N. 39, Bedford-street. Horses, Dogs, &c. 

Sass, H. 1, King-street, Holborn. History and Portrait 

Sass, Miss, as above. Landscape 

Satchwell, R. W. 25, Duke-street, St. James’s. Miniature 
Sauerweid, A. New Bond:street. Battles, Military Costume, &c. 
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Saxon, J 50, Leadenhall-street. Portrait See 

‘Schetky, A. 12, Great Pulteney-st. Golden-sq. Landscape 

Schwanfelder, C. H. Animal Painter to H. R. H. the Prince 
Regent, 9, Percy-street, and Leeds, Yorkshire 

Schoenbergen, M. 5, Vine-street, Piccadilly. . Landscape 

Scotney, F. 45, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury, Portrait 

Scott, W. New-street, Brighton. Landscape 

Scouler, W. 15, Clarendon-street, Somers’ Town 

Serres, D. M. Covent Garden Chambers. Landscape, Marine, &c. 

Sharp, M. W. 62, Newman-street. Domestic Life, Portrait, &c. 

Shaw, Joshua, 12, Mary-street, New-road. Landscape 

Shee, Martin Archer, R. A. 12, Cavendish-square. Portrait 

Shepperd, George, 17, Great Ormond-street. Landscape, Build- 
ings, &c. 

Shirreff, C. 38, Cumberland-street, New-road. Miniature 

Sillett, C. 23, Marsham-street, Westminster, and Norwich. Still 
Life, Flowers, &c. | 

Simpson, T. M. 4, Havmarket. Landscape, Portrait, &c. 

Simpson, J. 10, Carlisle-street, Soho-square. Portrait 

Singleton, H. 4, Haymarket. History and Portrait 

Singleton, Miss, 3, Mortimer-street. Portrait 

Slater, J. 17, Newman-street. Portrait 

Slater, J. W. 74, Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-square. Miniature 

Smirke, Robert, R. A. 3, Upper Fitzroyssireet, Fitzroy-square. 
History, Domestic Life, &c. 

Smith, C. History and Portrait 

Smith, E. D. 2, Queen-street, King’s-road, Chelsea. Flowers 

Smith, J. Secretary to the Society of Painters in Oil and Water 
Colours, 25, Bryanstone-st. Portman-square. Landscape, 
Antiquities, &c. : 

Smith, Geo. as above. Landscape, Antiquities, &c. 

Smith, Miss, 40,Strand. Miniature 

Stark, J. 48, Wigmore-street, Cavendish-square. Landscape 

Stark, , 85, Newman-street. Landscape 

Stephanoff, J. 22, Charles-st. Middlesex Hosp. Domestic Life, &c. 

Stephanoff, F. P. as above. Domestic Life, &c. 

Stevens, 'G. 7, Cockspur-street. Animals 

Steward, A, 30, Bishopgate-street. Miniature 
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Stewardson, T. Portrait Painter to H. R. H. the Princess of Wales 
14, Adam-street, Adelphi a divide 

Storer, Louisa,.35, Mountestreet, Grosvenor-squate. <p >it 

Stothard, Thos. R. A. 28, Newman-st. History, Domestic Life, &c, 

Stothard, Charles, as.above. . Sculptural Antiquities, &c. 

Stump, S. J. 7, Cork-street, Burlington Gardens, | Miniature, 

Sumpter, H. 43, Rupert-street, Coventry-street. | Still Life 


re 
Tallemach, jun. R. Serlesst. Lincoln’s-inn-fields. Landscape 
Tannock, J. 72, Newman-street, Portrait 
Tayler, E. 25, Leadenhall-street. -Miniature ' 
Taylor, J. Cirencester-place. Historical | 
Taylor, John, 12, Upper Titchfield-street. Domestic Life 
Taylor, ee Ongar, Essex. Historical 2 
Terry, Mrs. 4, Tenterden-street, Hanover-square. Landscape ” 
Thane, W. 36, New Lisle-street, Leicester-square. Landscape | 
Thatcher, C, F. Cottage-house, Paddington Green. Domestic Life 
Thicke, Miss E. 17, Duke-street, Portland-place. Miniature Ri 
Thicke, Miss C.as above. Miniature 
Thielcke, H. 21, King-street, Covent Garden, Portrait 
Thomas, W. 72, Newmans-street. Portrait 
Thomas, George. | Landscape 
Thomson, H.,R. A. 15, Newman-street. History, Portrait, &e. é 
Thomson, W.J. 111, Strand, and 20, Dundas-street, Edinburgh, 
Portrait 
Thempson, J. R. 29, Great Bath-st. Cold Bath sq. Landscape 
‘T'opfier, A. 1, Lansdown-place. Domestic Life 
Trossarelli, J. 59, Charlotte-street, Portland-place, Miniature : 
Tudor, J. O. 15, Featherstone Buildings. Landscape 
Turner, Joseph Mallord William, R. A. Professor in Perspective 
in the Royal Academy, Sandycombe Lodge, Twickenham, 
and Queen Annsstreet. Landscape 
Turner, George, 19, Hemming’s-row, Leicester-sq. History, 
Domestic Life, &c. 
Turner, W. 129, Shoreditch. Landscape and Portrait 


V. and U. 
Varilat, Madame, 28, Great Castle-street, Cayendish-sq. Portrait 


- . 


_ Painters... ASD 


Varley, Cornelius, 42, Newman-street. Landscape . ; 

“Varley, John, 44, Conduit-street, Hanover-square. Landscape 

Varley, W. Francis-street, Bedford-square. Landscape 

Vernon, W. 20, Leicester-square. Landscape 

Violet, P. 1, Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-square. Miniature 

Uwins, Thos. 22, Catmarthen-street, Fitzroy-square. History 
and Domestic Life 


we 


A W. 

‘Wageman, P. 214, Strand. Miniature 

Walker, W. London-fields, Hackney. Landscape 

Wallis, J. 8, Bolingbroke-row, Walworth, Portrait — 

Wallis, G. A. 18, Oxendon-street, Haymarket. ‘Landscape 

Ward, Jas. R. A. Painter to H. R. H. the Prince Regent, 
6, Newman-st. Landscape, Animals, Portrait, Allegory, &c. 

Ward, J. Richmond Buildings, Dean-st. Soho. Landscape, Dos 
mestic Life 

Wate, W.. 5, George-street, Blackfriars-road. Landscape 

Watson, G. 65, Charlotte-st. Fitzroy-sq. and Forth-st, Edinburgh. 

Portrait and Domestic Life 

Watson, W. S. 4, Great Ormond-street, Queen-square. Portrait 

Watté, A. New Charlton, Kent. Domestic Life 

Watts, T. E. 3, Whitcomb-st, Charing-cross. Landscape | 

Watts, W. 11. 7, Southampton-street, Covent Garden. Miniature 

Wauthier, T. M. 30, Moiyneux-st. Edgware-road. Landscape 

Webb, J. 36, Bridge-row, Deptford. Landscape 

Webster, R. 3, Queen’s-row, Pimlico. Portrait 

Webster, G. White Lion-street, Pentonville. Marine | 

West, Benj. President of the Royal Academy, Historical Painter 
to His Majesty, &c. &c. 14, Newman-street 

Westall, Rich. R. A. 6, South Crescent, Alfred-pl. Bedford-sq. 
History, Domestic Life, Portrait, &c. 

Westall, Will. A. R. A. Dulwich. Landscape 

Westoby, B. 163, Strand. Miniature 

Whichelo, C. J. M. Marine and Landscape Painter to H. R. H. 
tbe Prince Regent, 1, Albion-st, Blackfriars-road 

Whitcomb, T. 49, Clarendon.sq. Somers’ Town. Marine 

Wicke, J. 225, High Holborn. Miniature 

Wicksteed, C. F. Denmark-street, Soho. Landscape 





436 List of Artists: 


Wild, Charles, 159, New Bond-street. Architectural Antiquities, 
Perspective, &c. 

Wilkie, D., R.A. Phillimore-pl: Kensington. Domestic Life 

Wilkins, J. H. 59, Marsham-st. Westminster. Landscape 

Williams, E. 49, Foley-st. Portland-road. Landscnpe 

Williamson, J. 7, Paddington Green. Landscape 

Willing, jun. T. 8, Gloucester Terrace, Whitechapel. Portrait 

Willis, P. 57, Greek-st. Soho. Portrait and Still Life 

Wilsher, jun. T. 5, Queen’s-st. King’s-road, Chelsea. Still Life 

Wilson, J. 55, Stangate-street, Lambeth. Landscape 

Wilson, W. 53, Paddington-street, Portman-sq. Antiquities, &c. 

Wilson, G. 20, Denmark-st. Soho, Domestic Life, Landscape — 

Witherington, W. F. 19, Ratcliffe-row, City-road. Landscape. 
Domestic Life 

Wood, John George, 7, Beaumont-street, Marylebone, Land- 
scape, Perspective, &c. 

Woodforde, Samuel, R. A. Great Marlborough-street.' History. 
and Portrait 

Woodin, jun. S. 30, Gerrard-street, Soho, _ Portrait 

Woolcott, C. 15, Villiers-street, Strand. Miniature 

Wright, J. Burlington Gardens.. Miniature 

Wright, J. 24, Great Pulteney-st. Golden-sq. _ Domestic Life 

Wyatt, M. C. 49, Henrietta-street, Covent Garden Portrait 


oy 
Young, R. 2,. New Clement’s-inn Chambers. Portrait 


ay te 


Zeigler, H. at Mr. Varley’s, 44, Conduit-st. Hanover-square. 
Landscape 
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SCULPTORS. 





Bacon, John, -17, Newmansstreet 

Baily, E. H. 15, Clarendon-square, Somers’ Town 
Bubb, J. G. Grafton-street East, Fitzroy-square 
Bullock, G. Tenterden-street, Hanover-square 


Chantrey, Fran, Leggatt, A. R.A, 30, Lower Belgrave-pl, Pimlico 
Chenu, P. 23, Charles-street, Middlesex Hospital 
Coffee, W. J. Derby, and 228, Tottenham-court-road 


Fisher, W. 15, Great Castle-street, Cavendish-square 

Flaxman, John, R. A. Professor in Sculpture at the Royal Aca- 
demy, and Sculptor to Her Majesty, Buckingham-street, 
Fitzroy-square 


Gahagan, L. 12, Cleveland-street, Fitzroy-square 
Gahagan, S. 50, Great Titchfield-street 

Garrard, George, A. R. A. 4, Queen’s Buildings, Brompton 
Goblet, L. A. 52, Great Titchfield-street 

Hayward, J. S. 

Henning, John, jun. 15, Glasshousesstreet 

Hopper, H. Wigmore-street, Cayendish»square 


Joseph, S$. 68, Newman-street 
Kendrick, Joseph, 
Lawrence,, Richard, 4, Great Marlborough-street 


Manning, C. 91, Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-square 
Matzura, P. J. 7, Chapel-street, St. Marylebone 
Merrifield, T. 7, Prince’s-street, Bedford-row 


Nollekens, Joseph, R. A. Mortimer-street, Cavendish-square 


A38 | List of Artists. 





Pistrucci, » Sculptor of Gems to H. M. Mint, Brompton 


Prosperi, C. 


Rossi, Charles, R.A. Lisson Grove 

Rossi, Henry, Marylebone Park 

Rouw, Medeller of Gems and Camegs to H. R. H. the Prince 
Regent 


Taragnola, Chev. J. 4, Rathbone-place 
Theed, W., R. A. 53, Dean-street, Soho 
Turnerelli, P, Sculptor to Her Majesty, 67, Newman-street 


Westmacoit, Richard, R. A. Mount-street 
West macott, Henry, Mount-street, Grosvenor-square 








ARCHITECTS. 


‘s Pi 
Those marked thus + are Surveyors of Districts under the 
Building Act of Parliament. 


Abraham, Robert, Keppel-street, Russel-square 

+ Acton, 5S. Wilson-street, Finsbury 

Aikin, Edm. Bold-street, Liverpool, or Broad-street, City 
Alexander, Daniel, Blackheath and London Dotks 
Allason, T. Westbourne Cottage, Paddington 

Ashpitel, , Hackney 

Atkinson, W. 20, Bentinck-street, Manchester-square 





Bacon, Chart ‘sp Parliament-street _ 

Bailey, James, Lambethi 

Baker, John, 37, St. Paul’s Church-yard’ 

+ Beazley, Charles, Whitehall 

Beazley, Samuel, Gray’s-Inn 

Bedford, I’. 3, Southampton.street, Bloomsbury-square 
Bevan, James, Gray’s-inn«square 


_ Architects. © - A389 


_ Bond, J. L: 87, Newman-street _ aioe et katy 
- Booth, W. J..33, Devonshire-street, Queen-square 

Brooks, William, Milmanestreet, Foundling Hospital 

Browne, Robert, Kew — 

Bunning, D. J. 11, Bernard-street, Russel-square 

Burton, James, Burton-place 
Busby, Charles, 33, Berners’-street 


+ Cantwell, Joseph, 370, Oxford-street 

Carr, Henry, Albemarle-street, Clerkenwell 

Carter, John, 12, Upper Eaton-street, Pimlico 
Chapman, , Wormwood-street 

+ Chawner, Alii Guildford-street 

+ Cockerell, Samuel Pepys, 8, Old Burlington-street 
Copeland, Alexander, Great George-street, Westminster 
+ Craig, Charles Alexander, St. Martin’s-lane 
Criswell, W. Bedford-row | | 

‘Crocker, John, King’s Mews 

+ Cross, H. Sion-square, White Chapel 

+ Crunden, J. Hereford-street, Oxford-street 
Cundy, T. Ranelagh-street, Pimlico 

Cundy, T. jun. 1, Belgrave Terrace, Pimlico 





Dance, Geo. R. A. 29, Upper Gower-street ; 
Davis, Daniel, 11, Bloomsbury-square 
Dearn, T. D. W. Cranbrook, Kent 

+ Donaldson, James, 8, Bloomsbury-square 





Earlem, mye street, Grosvenor-square 
Edmestone, James, Fenchurch Chambers 

Edwards, F. 8, Salisbury-street, Strand 

¢ Edwards, , Duncan Place, City Road 

Elmes, James, 26, Henrietta-street, Brunswick-square 
Elsam, Richard, 59, Marchmont-street, Brunswick-square 





Ferry, George, Spitai-square 
Foulston, J. Burton Crescent, and Plymouth 


Gandy, Joseph, A, R. A, 58, Greek-street, Soho! 
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Gandy, Peter, No. 8, Newman-street 

Gandy, M. 1, Dorset-place, Pancras 

Garling, H. Little James-street, Bedford-row 

+ Gibson, Jessé, Grove-street, Hackney 

Gwilt, Joseph, Stamford-street, Blackfriars-road 
Gwilt, George, Union-street, Borough 

Good, , 75, Hatton Garden 





Hakewill, James, 6, Beaumont-street, Marylebone © 
Hardwick, Thomas, 55, Berner’s-street 

Hardwick, Phillip, as above 

Hopper, ‘Thomas, jun. 42, Upper Berkeley.street 
Hué, W. B. Leigh-street, Burton Crescent 

+ Hunt, T. I. Stable-yard, St. James’s 


, Lawrence Pountney-lane 





T’ Anson, 
Jay, W. Adelphi 

Jeanes, Thomas, Burton Crescent 

Inwood, H. W. 3, Southampton-place, Euston.square 
Ireland, Joseph, Old Burlington-street 

+ Jupp, W. 81, Hatton Garden 


Kay, J. 12, Bedford-street, Bedford-square 
Kidd, Robert, Kew 
¢ Kinnard, William, jun. 309; High Holborn 


Laing, David, 48, Hatton Garden 

+ Leroux, , Laytonstone 

Leverton, Thomas, Bedford-square 

Lochner, W. C. 75, Hatton Garden 

Lugar, R. Featherstone Buildings, High Holborn 





Malliphant, G. 44, Green-street, Park-lane 
Malton, Charles, 

Martin, Albinus, Gray’s-inn-square 

+ Mason, W. Commercial-road 

Matthew, W. Office of Works, Westminster 
Medland, James, Kenteroad 

+ Meymott, W. G. Albany-row, Camberwell 


Architects. 44] 


+ Meymott, J. Borough-road, Stone’s-end 

Middleton, John, Lambeth 

+ Montague, W. 24, Charter-house square, and Guildhall 
Morgan, 29, Dover-street 


Nash, John, 29, Dover-street 
Niell, John, Ealing, Middlesex 
Nicholsou, Peter, 10, Oxford-street | 


Papworth, J. B. 6, Bath-place, New-road 
Parkinson, Jos. Montague-place, Montague-square 
Patience, , 23, Wormwood-street, Bishopgate 
Phillips, John, Clayton- place, Kennington 
Pilkington, William, Whitehall 

Pocock, W. F. Kensington 

Porden, W. 59, Berners’-street 





Raffield, J. 27, Edward-street, Cavendish-square 
Randall, James, 3, Fitzroy-square 

Repton, Humphry, Hare-street, Romford, 
Repton, John Adey, Hare-street, Romford 
Repton, George, 29, Dover-street 

Rhodes, Henry, 15, Norton-street, Portland-place 
Robinson, , Blackfriars-road 

Robson, 2, Great Marlborough-street 

Rolfe, W. E. Picketi-street, Temple Bar 

Rolls, Henry, Cadogan-place, Sloane-street 
Roper, David Riddell, Stamford-street, Blackfriars-road 





Sanders, J. 4, Weymouth-street, Portland-place 
Saunders, George, 252, Oxford-street 

Savage, Jas. 34, Walbrook 

Searle, John, Kent-road 

+ Seward, Henry Hake, 39, Craven-street, Strand 
Shaw, J. 28, Gower-street, Bedford-square 

Simmons, J. Coleman-street Buildings 

Smirke, Rob. jun. Albany, Piccadilly 

+ Smith, George, Bread-street Hill, Doctors Commons 
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Soane, John, R,A., F.A.S. Professor of Architecture in. the 
Royal Academy, &c. &c. Lincoln’s-inn- ie pe 
Spiller, James, 35, Guildford-stregt 


Tappen, Geo. Charles-street, St. James’s-square 
Tatham, Charles Heathcote, 1, Queen-street, May-fair 
Thomas, M. E. 74, Margaret-street, Cavendish-square 


Underwood, George Allen, 28, Hart-street, Bloomsbury-square 
Vulliamy, Louis, 


Walker, Joseph, Bread-street Hill, Doctors Commons 
Walters, John, 11, Fenchurch buildings 

+ Ward, , Air-street, Piccadilly 

Wallen, S. Spital-square 

+ Warton, —, Broad-street, Radcliff 

Ware, S. John-street, Adelphi 

+ White, John, High-street, St. Marylebone 
Wickings, W. Barnsbury-place, Islington 

Willshere, , Clapham-road 

Wilkins, W. 36, Weymouth-street, Portland-place 
Wilson, Thomas, 4, Ryder-street, St. James’s 

+ Wright, T. 78, Hatton Garden 

Woods, Jos. F. L. S. 8, George-yard, Sctatlnd et fice 
Wyatt, Benj. Foley-place 











Wyatt, George, 
Wyatt, Jeffrey, Lower Brook-street 
Wyatt, Louis, Albany, Piccadilly 


Yenn, John, R. A. Kensington Palace 


\ 
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ENGRAVERS IN LINE, 





N.B.—A. E.R. A. means Associate Engraver of the Royal Academy; 
Angus, William, 4, Gwynn’s Buildings, City-road 
Armstrong, Cosmo, | 


~ 


Basire, James, Quality. court, Chancery-lane 
Bennett, Job, 475, Strand 

Blake, William, South Moltonestreet 

Bromley, William, Brook Green, Hammersmith 
Bromley, W. jun. as above 

Bromley, J. C. 

Burnett, John, 10, Ebury-street, Chelsea 

Byrne, Letitia, John-street, Fottenham-court-road 


Byrne, J. as above 


Caldwell, J. 2, Dacre-street, Wasrminatec 
Chapman, James, 


_ Collyer, Joseph, A. KE. R.A. Constitution-row, Gray’s-inn- “lane. : 


Cooke, George, 96, Goswell-street-road 
Cocke, Henry, 96, Gosweli-street 

Cooke, W. B. 12, York-place, Pentonville 
Corbould, George, 6, Great Coram Street 


~ Corner, John, 48, Tufton-street, Westminster 





Deeble, ; Pentonville 
Delatre, North-end, Fulham 


Edwards, Joseph, Tottenham Court Road 
Engleheart, Francis. 


Fittler, James, A. E. R. A. and Engraver to His Majesty, 
62, Upper Charlotte-street, Pitzroy-square 

Finden, William, John-street, Fitzroy-square 

Finden, Edward, ditto. 


AA4 List of Artists. 


Golding, J. 
Greig, J. Chappell.street, Pentonville 


Heath, James, A. E.R. A. Historical Engraver to His Majesty, 
and to H. R. H. the Prince Regent, 15, Russell-place, 
Fitzroy-square 

Heath, Charles, 6, Seymour-place, Euston-square 

Higham, , at Mr. Greig’s 

Hobson, Henry, Upper Titchfield-street 

Holloway, T. Hampton-court 

Howitt, , 











Lacey, , 4, White Conduit-street 

Landseer, John, A. E. R. A. Foley-street. Landscape 
Landseer, T. as above 

Le Keux, John, Finsbury Colour Works, City-road 
Le Keux, Henry, 14, Judd-place, East 

Lewis, J. Camden Town 

Lowry, Wilson, Upper Titchfield-street 


Middiman, Samuel, Upper Titchfield-street 
Milton, Thomas, Martlet-court, Bow-street 
Mills, J. St. John-street, Smithfield 

Mitan, J. Warren-street, Fitzroy-square 
Moses, Henry, 


Neagle, J. 47, Clarendon-square, Somers’ Town 
Newton, Robert, 33, Argyll-street 

Noble, George, Goodge-street 

Noble, S. 23, Arlington-street, Camden Town 


Pollard, Robert, Holloway 
Pye, John, 42, Upper Titchfield-street 
Pye, Charles, Euston-place, New-road 


Raimbach, Abraham, Warren-street, Fitzroy-square 
Radclyfie, W. . 
Ranson, Thomas, 31, Judd-place, West, Somers ‘Town 
Rawle, S. Little Mary-street 

Rolfe, John, 11, Clarendon-square 

Rolfe, R. 24, Kenton-street 

R. Rhodes, Camden Town 


Engravers in Line. 


Sands, R. Sandhurst, Kent 

Scott, John, Rosamon-street, Spa-fields 

Sharp, W. Princes-street, Wardout-street, Soho 
‘Shipster, R. Greenwich 

Simpkins, , Clement’ s-Inn 

Skelton, W. 1, Seaordplate, Pimlico 

Skelton, Joseph, Oxford. 

Slann, R. Hampton Court»... 

Smith, Anker, A.E. R.A. 1, Bridge-row, Pimlico 
Smith, W. C. at Mr. Pye’s 

Smith, W. R. 

Smith, J. T. Chandos-street, Covent Garden 
Stalker, E. 35, King-street, Holborn 

Stone, J. 

Stone, James, 

Storer, J. Chapel-street, Bastasile 
Summerfield, J. 56, St. Martin’s-le-Grand 
Taylor, Isaac, Ongar, Essex 

Taylor, W. D. 

Thompson, P. 5, Reeve’s-place, Hoxton 





Varrel, W. at Mr. Greig’s 


Warren, Charles, 9, Constitution-row, Gray’s-inn-road 
Warren, A. W. Ditto | 
Walker, J. G. Bungay, Suffolk 

Webb, T. S. Hampton Court 

Wedgwood, J. T. 

Woolnoth, W. Islington 
Worthington, W. H. 

Wright, ; 
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ENGRAVERS IN CHALK, OR LINE AND 
, STIPPLE MIXED. 


Agar, J. S. Stafford-place, Pimlico 


Blood, T. Plaistow 
Bocquet, E. 

Bond, W. 87, Newmansstreet 
Bourlier, Miss, M. A. 


Cheeseman, Thomas, Newman-street 
Chesham, ; 
Cooper, Robert, 1, Henry-street, Hampstead-road 


Cook, H. R. 29, Queen’s-row, Walworth 
Cook, John, Ditto A 





Duterrau, B. 


Easto, A. 18, Henrietta-street, Covent Garden 
Evans, W. 


Freeman, S. 
Fry, W. T. an 
Godby, James, 


Hopwood, J. Burton-street, Burton Crescent 
Holl, William, Camden Town 


Knight, C. Hammersmith 


Middlemist, C. 
Minasi, James, 1, litzroy-street, Fitzroy-square 
Meyer, Henry, 62, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury 


Nicholls, W. 
Nugent, T, 54, Great Russell-street 


Picart, W. Great Smith-street, Westminster. 
Prout, S. Brixton-place 


Engravers in Chalk, or Line, &c. AAT 


Richter, H. Newman-street 


_ Scriven, Edw. Historical Engraver to their R. H. the Prince 
Regent, and Princess of Wales, 51, Clarendon-square, 
Somers’ Town ' 

Sherlock, J. 

Smith, B. 21, Judd-place West, Somers’ Town 


Thielcke, ——-—, King-street, Covent Garden 

Tomkins, Peltro William, Historical Engraver to the Queen, 
54, New Bond-street 

Thomson, James, 29, Surrey-street, Strand 


Williamson, Thomas, Charlton-street, Somers’ Town 
Wilkins, B. 
Wood, J. G. 7, Beaumonte-street, Marylebone 


Vendramini, J. Brompton-row 








MEZZOTINTO ENGRAVERS. 


Barnard, William, 
Clint, George, 44, Hart-street, Bloomsbury 
Daniel, James, Strand ) 


Dickenson, William, Montpelier-row, Twickenham 
Dawe, Henry, 22, Newman-street ; 


Earlom, Richard, Baynes-row, Spa-fields 

Eastling, J.C. 
Florio, ———- , 14, Pearl-row, Blackfriars-road 
Hodgetts, Thomas, Lisson Green, Paddington 
Lupton, P. 

Maile, George, 

Meyer, Henry, 62, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury 
Murphy, John, Howlandsstreet, Fitzroy-square 


AAS List of Artists. 
Reynolds, S. W. Kensington 
Say, William, Great Titchfield-street 


Turner, Charles, 56, Warren-street, Fitzroy-square 


Walker, James, 43, Frith-street, Soho. Engraver to H.1. M. 
Alexander, Emperor of all the Russias, and Member of the 
Imperial Academy of Arts of St. Petersburgh, &c. 

Ward, William, A. E.R. A. Engraver to their R. H’s. the Prince 
Regent and Duke of York, 24, Buckingham-st. Fitzroy-sq. 


Young, John, Engraver to H. R. H. the Prince Regent, 65, Upper 
Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-square; Keeper of the British 
Institution, &c. 





AQUATINTA ENGRAVERS. 


Alken, 5 





Buckler, J.C. 2, Spa-road, Bermondsey 
Bailey, , 27, Tufton-sjreet, Westminster 
Bennett, W. J. 56, Park-street, Baker-street 
Bluck, J. Mansfield-place, Kentish Town 
Brookshaw, 








, 3, Trafalgar-place, South-end, Kensingtom 


Calvert, Frederick, 27, Clipstone-street, Marylebone 
Cartwright, 56, London-street, Fitzroy-square 
Clarke, John, 27, Dartmouth-street, Westminster 


Daniell, William, A. R. A. 9, Cleveland-street, Fitzroy-square 
Dubourg, W. Lambeth 


Edy, J. W. 1, Hodson-street, Francis-street, Newington, Surry 
Edwards, 





9 
Green, J. Well-street, Oxfordestreet 


Hall, : 
Hamble, 








» Lambeth. 


Engravers on Wood, AAQ 


Hassell, 27, Richard-street, Pentonville 

Havell, D. L. Chapel-street, Tottenham-court-road 
Havell, D. 5, Chandos.-street 

Hill, J chn, Kentish Town } 

Hawkins, George, 11, Queen-street, Golden-square 


Jenkins, J. 7, Little Russell-street, Bloomsbury 


Kennion, 





3 





Léveque, 
Lewis, F. C. 
Lewis, G. R. 


, 14, Brompton-row 


Medland, Thomas, East India College, Hertford 
Merigot, re 
Merk +, ——-—, 


Picket, 








? 


Reeve, » Rathbone-place 

Rosenberg, —-—, : 

Rowlandson, ' 

Stadler, , 15, Villiers-street, Strand 
sutherland, T. Henrietta-street, Covent Garden 














ENGRAVERS ON WOOD. 


Alsop, G. A. 23, Moorestreet, Edgware-road 
Armstrong, George, 
Austin, Richard, and Son, Paul’s-alley, Barbican 


Barnsby, J. Angel-court, Strand 

Berryman, John, 11, Gough-square, Fleet-street. Engraver to 
the King 

Berry, R. 6, St. Dunstan’s-court, Fleet-street 

Bewick, » Newcastle-upon-Tyne 

Branston, J, Holloway 
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Byfield, Ebenezer, Cornwall-place, Holloway 
Byfield, John, - ditto 
Byfield, Miss, ditto 


Clennell, L. 33, Penton-place, Pentonville 
Craig, Edward, Edinburgh, or London 


Dodd, D. Compton-street, Clerkenwell 


, 17, Hatfield-street, Blackfriars-road 





Hughes, 


Lee, James, 68, Hatton Garden 





March, 


Nesbitt, Charlton, Swallwell, near Newcastle-upon-Tyne ) 


, Fleet-street 


Thompson, Charles, 23, Baker’s Buildings, Peckham 
Thompson, John, as above 


White, Henry, Wynyatt-street, Islington 
Willis, E. 12, Compton-street, Clerkenwell 
Williams, ,» Colchester 





INDEX. 





Ai: 


Academy, Royal, exhibition at, 70—transactions of, 223, 362— 
list of Candidates for Associate, ibid.—election of. Aedes, 
365.. 

Affinity between painting and literature, 1. 

Alexander, William, F.S. A. &c. memoirs of the late, 346. 

Announcement of works zs hand, &c. 105—to elias to. 263 
405 to 414. 

Architecture, domestic, in England, a slight sketch of the rise of 
—21, 140—of Venice, 412. 

if it be not rather an invention of art, than an 
imitation of nature, 295. 

Architectural Works, on the neglect of, by Reviewers of the Fine 
Arts, 43 

Arts, Fine, letters on subjects connected Witt by B. R. Haydon, 
Esq. 155, 269. ; 

Artists’ General Benevolent Institution, 103, 110, 411. 

B. 

Bartley, (Mrs.) of T. R. Drury-lane, 411. 

Bailey, (Mr.) on the last exhibition at the British Gallery, 313. 

Biography af deceased Artists—James Burnett, 220—Henry 
Monro, 342 — William Alexander, 346—Thonias Tomkins, 351, 

Books relative to the Fine Arts, list of, lately published, 101— 
review of, 188 to 219—3206 to 336. 

Bonaparie, Hastlake’s picture of, 91.” 

Lucien, sale of his pictures, 112. 

British Institution, exhibition of new pictures at, 85— ditto. of 
Italian and Spanish pictures, 89—transactions of 104, 224, 358. 

British Museum, on a mistake in the synopsis of the Townleian 
Gallery at, 47, 

Bullock, (George) cast of Shakspeare’s bust, 95. 

Burnett, (James) memoirs of the late, 220. 

Burnett’s, (John) etchings of the field of Waterloo, 94. 


C. 


Canova, opposition to academical honours to, 283—works by, 186- 
Carlisle's, Professor, lectures in Royal Academy, 362. 
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Carlo Dolci, a print after, 341. 

Catalogue raisonné, of the pictures exhibiting in Pall-Mall, 
1816, review of, 189. 

Catalogue of pictures belonging to Alex. Davison, Esq. 242. 

of pictures in the Dulwich Gallery, 370. 

of antique Statues, &c. in Napoleon Museum, re- 
viewed, 333. 

Chantrey. (F. Le Esq.) letter to, 65—works by, 257, 331— 
elected associate of the Royal Academy, 365. 

Character, on decision of, 300. 

Cooper, (A.) print of dogs fighting after a picture by, 92.. 

Cook, (Mr.) elected Associate of the Royal Academy, 365. 

Copley, (J. J. Esq.) R. A. pictures by, in collection of Alexander 
Davison, Esq. R. A. 250. 

Corner’s, (Mr.) portraits of celebrated painters, 256-—r¢ eview. 
of, 331. 

Coqueret’s Judgment of Brutus after er on 832 

Critic on n Barry’ s works, to the, 156, 2 


D. 


Dailaway, Rev. James, on Statuary, &c. 211. 

Daniells, (Mr.) illustrations of the Hunchback, review of, 334. 

Dawe, (Geo. Esq.) R. A. print.of a whole length portrait of Miss 
O’Neill after a picture by, 93—print in imitation of a draw- 
ing of Miss O’Neill by, 94. 

Decision of Character, essay on, by Foster, 300. 

Devis, (A. W. Esq.) portrait of Miss O’Neill in the character of 
Belvidera, by, 96—picture of the conspiracy of Babington 
against Queen Elizabeth, in the collection of Alexander 
Davison, Esq. 252—ditto, of the assembly of the Barons at 
Bury St. Edmund’s prior to the meeting at Runnemede, 258 
—408. 

Dinner of the Artist’s General Benevolent Institution, accouiit 
ef, I03—poetical address written and recited by James 
Thompson, Esq. at, 110. 

Dogs fighting, a print of, 92. 

Doric order, Grecian and Roman, specimens of compared, 320. 

Dulwich Gallery, catalogue of pictures in, 370. 


KE. 


Elgin Marbles, report of select committee to House of Commons, 
925, 352, casts from, 260—410. 

ae review of engravings from, 330. 

Exhibition of the Royal Academy, 70—of the British Institution, 
85—of the Society of Painters in oil and water colours, 87— 
of Italian and Spanish pictures at the British Gallery, Pall- 
Mall, S9—-of Hastlake’s picture of Bonaparte on board the 
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Bellerophon, 91—of the model of a Pyramid for a National 
trophy, 175—of a cast from the colossal group of Monte 
Cavallo at Rome, in the King’s Mews, 176—of a model of 
the Roman Colosseum in its original state at’ No. 23, New 
Bond-street, 178S—of Mons. Le Thiere’s picture of the judg- 
ment of Brutus upon his sons, at Bullock’s Museum, 179. 


F. : = 


Fragments, Repton’s, on landscape gardening and architecture, 


329. 
G. 


Galt, (John, Esq.) on the Waterloo monument, 65. 
Gentlemen who studied in British Institution in season 1816, 360. 
Godefroy’s battle of Austerlitz after Gerard, 339. 


H. 


Hatell’s picturesque views, review of, 328. 

Haydon, (Ben. Rob. Esq.) poetry to, 109—review of his pamphlet 
on the judgment of connoisseurs, 97—picture of Christ entering 
into Jerusalem, 106—picture of Dentatus, ibid.—Macbeth, 
and judgment of Solomon, 106—letters by, to an Edinburgh 
reviewer, 156, 269—other works, 260, 411. 

Hoare, (Prince, Esq.) review of Epochs of Arts by, 210, 

Hoffland, (T. C.) pictures by, 360. 

Hilton, (W.) A. R, A. raising of Lazarus by, 78. 

Harlow, picture by, 412. 

Heath's, (James) portrait of Sir J. Radcliffe, Bart. after Owen, 

18D. 





(Charles) works, by, 412. 


I. 


Institution, British, 85, 89, 104, 224, 358. 
Jonic order, Grecian and Roman specimens of, compared, 320. 


| K. 
Knight, Richard Payne, Esq. 97, et seq. 


L. 


Lonsdale, (James, Esq.) portrait of the late Duke of Norfolk, by, 
.106—other works by, 75, 80, 84, 408, 409. 

Lawrence, (Sir 'T.) R. A. portraits by, 71, 72, 76. 

Landseer’s study of a head after Haydon, 336. 

Lewis's Miss ONeill, after Dawe, 94. 

after Hayter, 185. 
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Ladies, names of, who studied in British Institution in-season 
1816, 359. 


Lectures on anatomy in Royal Academy, 362. 
Liberty, Thomson’s analysis of, 49. 


M. 


Males Miss O’ Neill, after Dawe, R. A. 93. 

Meyers’s Archbishop of York after Jackson, A. R. A. 96. 
- Miss O’Neill after A. W. Devis, 96. 

Monro, (Henry) memoirs of the late, 342. 

Miiller’s Adam and Eve of the Vatican of Raffaelle, 188, 
Madonna di S. Sisto, after Raffaelle, 340. 


N. 


Nash, (John, Esq.) on his architectural improvements near Carl- 
ton-house, 316. 


Neale’s (Mr.) Westminster abbey, review Of Gog. 
Northcote, (James, Esq.) R. A. picture by, in the collection of 
Alexander Davison, sq. 246—other works, 411. ~ 


Pp) 
patvenal marbles, 410. 


Phillips, (Thomas, Esq.) R. A. verses to, 26 gpa ape lal By! 258, 
411. 


Philoctecton Londinensis, to John Nash, Esq. 315. 

Poetry, original, 263, 109, 413. 

Prints, new, review of, 92 to 97—181 to 188—335 to 342. 

Purchasers. of Pictures, from the British Gallery, 266. 

Pyne, (Mr.) his work on the Royal Palaces, 255—review of, 323 
—extract from, about prices of pictures sold by O. Cromwell,” 


AOI. , 
R. | 
Raffaelle, on the life and writings ot. 115—prints. after, 187> 
188, 540. 
Riccianni’s print of Judith, after Benvenuti, 338. 
Repton’s Fragments on landscape gardening, review of, 329 


Review of new books, 97-—188 to 219—326 to 335. 


— of new prints, 92 to 97—181 to 188—335 to 342. 
Roscoe, (Mr.) his sentiments on patronage, 287. 


S. 


Scriven, (Edward) works by, 183, 256. 

Shakspeare, print of, after the bust at Stratford upon Avon, 95. 
Sharp’s portrait of Charles I. 335, 

Sidmouth, (Lord) on the affinity between painting and writing, 1 


Smirke, (R. Esq.) R. A. picture by, in the collection of Alexander 
Davison, Esq. 249. 
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Spanish and Italian Pictures, exhibition of, at the British Gallery, 
Pall Mall, 89—defence of, 1899. 


Stanley, (Mr.) sale of Lucien Bonaparte’s pictures, 112, 
sale of the Chevalier Serrati's prints, 419. 


Es 


Thomson’s poem called Liberty, analysis of, 49. 

Tomkins, (Thomas) biography of, 351. 

Transactions of British Institution, 85, 104, 224, 358. 

—— of Royal Academy, 70, 223, 362, 365. 

Tresham, (Henry, Esq.) R. A.thelate, a picture by, in collection 
of Alexander Davison, Esq. 248. 


Turner's dogs fighting, after Cooper, 92. 





W. 


Waterloo Monument, on the, 65. 

Ward's (William) Shakspeare, after Phillips, R. A. 9 5. 

West, (Benjamin, Esq.) P. R.A. picture by, in the collection of 
Alexander Davison, Esq.—other works, 259, 410. 


Westall, (Richard, Esq.) R. A. picture by, in collection of Pes pact 
der Davison, Esq 25t. 


Wild, (Charles, Esq.) Works, by, 327. 


Wilkie, (David, Esq.) R. A. picture by, in the collection of Alex- 
ander Davison, Esq. 240—other works, 260, 408. 





ERRATUM. a 
Page 366, last line but three, for nineteenth read forty-ninth, 
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Axitpsr the difficulties resulting from a state of arduous and protracted 
warfare, it is gratifying to reflect, that the cause of Literature has 
suffered no declension. On the contrary, it is matter of exultation, 
that while the Contineat was wasted for the purposes of ambition, Eng 
land was not less respected on account of her pre-emmence in science, 
than for her superiority in commerce, the firmness of her councils, 
and the vigour of her arms. In that eventful period, when the fate of 
social order appeared suspended on the point of the sword, this country 
presented to the astonished world a brilliant spectacle i in opening new. 
sources of improvement for the alleviation of human suffermg, and 
the diffusion of useful knowledge, while she was struggling for her own 
independence, and combating for the liberties of Europe. 

WHATEVER therefore may be the weight of public burthens, or the 
severity of individual trials, it‘cannot be denied, that a rapid advance 
has been made in every department of practical science, which ina 
great degree countervails the sacrifices we have endured. Of such a 
position in the scale of moral and intellectual excellence, the inhabi- 
tants of these realms may weil be proud; but it behoves them also 
to maintain this elevation for their own security, and the edification of 
posterity, for the advantage: of the commonwealth of: letters, and the 
general benefit of mankind. <A spirit of research has been. excited, 
which has enlarged the boundaries of knowledge beyond the expecta- 
tions of the most sanguine labourers in this extensive field; and the 
effects have spread to such a degree as to render. the capital of the 
British Empire the centre of literary information, as well as the empo- 
Fium of comimércial speculation. 

Wen these circumstances are considered, it 1s surprising, that 
among the number of Journals issued from the metropolitan press, 
none has hitherto appeared exclusively devoted to the progressive state 
of Literature, and the subjects to which it bears an immediate relation, 
‘Lhe periodical works already in existence uniformly embrace such a va- 
riety of particulars as to be precluded from. giving any thing like a de- 
tailed view of Literary History; and though some ‘of them devote a few 
pages to this interesting object of inquiry, in none will be found an 
exact account of the state of knowledge in other countries. Little is, 
comparatively, reported to the British public of the progress made 
by their neighbours in discoveries which enrich, and refinements which 
embellish society, notwithstanding the facilities affueded for this important 
species of information, so essential to the commerce of genius, by the 
opening of the Continent, and the restoration of that intercourse whieh 
was so long suspended. 
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To supply this desideratum, and to improve upon. the examples which 
have been set by Foreign Nations in the establishment of Journals 
appropriated solely to the record: of matters relating to the state of 
general knowledge, the Proprietors of the Lirnrary GAZETTE yen- 
ture to lay their plan before the public soliciting only such patronage as 
the importance of its objects may claim, and the diligence of, its con- 
ductors shall be found to deserve. | . 

THouGH at the commencement of a Ficsicdeaet Pnbliesbese dliaes 
ther new in its Construction, and which from its. very nature must spel 
susceptible of continual improvement; at-would) be premature to. lay 
down. uuy determinate inode of arrangement, or: to’ hymit, the subjects 
within any prescribed class; the following inay be submitted as the. 
general distribution of ‘the contents, and the particulars: of what wilk 
obtain prominent attention and minute detail 2... phe 

I. ORIGINAL CORRESPONDE NCE; a department, which 
will afford to the learned and mgenious. of Every Counmry,. early. 
opportumties of imparting: to the world: information. respecting | thew 
studies and pursuits, with observations on literary subjects : Inquiries 
tending to eheit' disctission, ‘and < intelligence on curious: quebtions: cons 

rected with Aucient and. Modern Literature. : 

Here the conductors feel: it mecessary: to Bi es that as. strict im, 
partiality wilP be’ their rule, they hopecto: be esensed for the liberty, . 
which they may take in declining the. admission of articles, objectiqnable. ; 
from their prolixity, wtemperance, or the irrelevance, of the inatter to the 
design of their publication, 9° = d 

HL. CRITICAL ANALYSIS cOF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
English and loreign, ‘according to the order of their appearance, con 
prising a general account of their subjects, a distinct view of their merits, 
with ‘Hest ative extracts from the:most expensive and interesting, eet 

TH importance of this division of the Journal walli be: ‘easily appre- 
ciated by all who-are engaged: inthe coucerns of Literature, and will be 
duly feltby the public at laree,. us furnishing themwith a correct list .of 
new. works upow all subjects;candia characteristic descr ptionsof those. 
most entitled to general appré bation. 

il. VA RIE PLES onal: Subjects: connected ath PO. LITE ‘ile 
TERATURE; comprehending, agiongst many others,| Original, Poetry 
—The useful’ and) liberal Arts=~Discoveries oand Improvements— 
Phenomena of Nature. and © Mand—Philosophical Researches—lLutal 
Economy—Scientific ‘lnventions=-Sketclies: of Society-——-Manners and 
Morals— Proceedings of Universities, Public Societies, &c. Kc. ' 

IV. BIOGRAPHICAL) MEMOIRS. of. Persons .of Literary 
Eminence, or otherwise distinguished by their talents and public merits ; 
to departed worth, the earliest respect will be paid ina free. and faithful 
delineation of charac ter, as wellas in recording the particulars of their 
lives and services. Connected with this subject also, it may be proper 
to mention that Oricinan ANycpores and Lerrers of remarkable 
persons will occupy a distinguished place in this publication. 

V. REVIEW. of the ENGLISH and, FOREIGN DRAMA: 
comprehending Critical Accounts of the new Productions of the English, 
French, and German stages, alsu of the ttalian Opera, New Music, xe. 


and Sournal of the Belles Lettres. g 


Vi: MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES of LITERARY INTEL- 
LIGENCE) comprising Notices of Works projected, and others in 
a state of forwarcdness; regular announcements of New Publications, and 
New Editions ; Works of “Art, ke. | Bey 

Sucu is’ the general eutline: ‘of the ONES of this Weebly P ‘aper, 
which by’ communicating the earliest! InteHizence on all LMerany Sub- 
jects, must prove of the greatest importance to men of letters; to those 
who ure | interested dirt { the Comfierce of: Books, or the encouragement 
ef Inventions; and proportionably so to the public at large, .as exhibit- 
ing ‘a clear and instructive picture of the Moral and Literary Improve- 
ment of the Times, forming at the end of each year a complete and 
authentic Chronological Literary Register for general reference. 

For the faithful execution of the various departments, the Proprie- : 
tors can safely pledge themselves, having taken due care to secure the 
very best assistance and they have also “received promises of encou-. 

ragement. with contributions. from persons who adorn the highest walks. 
of s society by their literary taste, and their zeal in the proinotion of works; 
of utility. } 

Tocobtaiv theigarliest and best pntedlibovide from Foreign Capita Aus | 
a Correspondence has been instituted with men of the first literary emi.: 
nencé$ ‘besides which, all the Foreign Journals. and. New Publications of 
importance’ will be regutarly procured, and their literary contents) ex- 
tracted, in order that the ‘state of science, morals, and letters, abroad. 
as walb! as at home, may: be fairly ‘brought. under. review. . Thus. the... 
labours of-the studious will be materially ‘aided, and the infinitely diver--.: 
sified ideas and_ pursuits of the ingenious will be concentrated into a 
common focus for their mutual advantage, as well as that of the publicn iy 
in general. } 

Wirn such earalifichtions all . them: favourable toshuman enjoy ment, ':., 
and essential’ to’ the advancenient of: knowledge,, the. Lirzerary 
GaZznETTe cannot, itis presumed, fail to: be .acceptable. to the higher . 
classes of society.” As a family:companion, this Journal, will prove not: 
only a source ot delightful entertainment from the variety and value of its 
contents, but of the greatest consequence im the office,of Education, by 
enlarging the views! of “youth; quickening a spirit of virtuous emulation, 
and facilitatinis the labours of the instructor. 4 

Tothe Lirrerary > Woripin general, ito Punnic Lystrrurions 
and ReapinG SociE TIES, at must become an indispensable. acquisi- 
tion; while to BooksSELLERs “it presents the: greatest advantages ever 
afforded for giving effectual publicity to their new undertakings. 

Tas Journal will be! printed ina clear new type, on good paper; each 
No. will contain’ 16 Quarto’ Pages, forming an elegant volume. at the end 
of the year, when a complete lidéwrof Sontents, critls Vide, &c: will be 
given; including a list’ of the N ew ' Publications, forming a complete 
Annual Catalogue. 


Published by Henry Connury, of the Public Library, Conduit 
Street, and Printed by A.J. Vary, of Tooke’s Court, Chancery Lane; 
to pees of whom, orders and demmiroientibtis. (post paid,) are, for the 
present, requested to be addressed. | 
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J UST PUBLISHED BY HENRY COLBURN, CONDUIT STREET. 





Pe PRIVATE CORRESPONDENCE OF © BENJAMIN 
FRANKLIN, LL. D. F. R-S., &c- Comprehending a Series of Familiar, 


Literary and Political Letters, written between the years 1753 and 1790. 
Now first published from the Originals in the possession of his Grandsen — 


WILLIAM TEMPLE FRANKLIN, EsQ. One Vol. 4to, 2l. 2s. bds. Among 

the various characters of high name in the literary and_pelitical World, 
whose letters and sentiments are here recorded, may be mentioned Mr. Burke, 

| Mr. Fox, Dr. Priestly, Dr. Price, Sir Joseph Bankes, Brand Hellis, Granville 

Sharpe, ‘Baron Maseres, Button, Beccaria, David Hartley, Bishop Shipley, 

the.Earl of Buchan, Lord Shelburne, Lord Grantham, ‘Gene Washing- 

ton, Sir Edward Newenham, &c. &c. 

2. MEMOIRS of the PUBLIC and PRIVATE LIFE if the 
RIGHT HON. RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN. By JOHN WAT- 
KINS, LL.D. With a particular Account of his FAMILY and CON- 
NEXIONS: drawn from Authentic Documents and illustrated with original 
Correspondence, and a variety of interesting Anecdotes of distinguished Per- 
sonages, among whom will be found Burkes Fox, ‘Dr. Johnson, Dr. Parr, 
Garrick, &e. &. in 4to. with portraits. 

3. TRAVELS to MOROCCO, (ihrongh France and Spain.) By 
Colonel: MAURICE KEATING. Comprising: a Narrative of the Author's 
Residence: in that Empire, with an Account of the British Embassy to mp 
Court of Morocco, under the late George Payne, Esq. Consul General ; 
which is added, a Second Journey through France in 181-4, in which a ae 
parison is drawn between the present and former State of that Country and 
its Inhabitants. In 2 vols. 4to. illustrated with 34 Plates of Scenery, An- 
tiquities and Costume, from Drawings made on the Spot by the Author, 
price Aj. 4s. bds. 

4. NARRATIVE of a RESIDENCE in IRELAND during the 
Summer of 1814. and that of 1815. By ANNE PLUM?’ TRE. In T vol. 4to. 
embellished with a Portrait of the Author, from a Painting by Northcote, 
and 12 Eugravings of remarkable Scenery, price 2l. 10s. bds. 


2. LETLERS from the EARL of CHESTERFIELD to 


ARTHUR CHARLES STANHOPE, Esq. relative to the Education of his’ 


Godson, the late Earl of Chesterfield. Now first published from the Origi- 
nals, in 1 vol. 12mo. 7s. 

6. NARKATIVE of a TEN YEARS’ RESIDENCE at the 
COURT of TRIPOLI. From the original Correspondence in the Possession 
of the Family of the late RICHARD TULLY, Esq. the British Consul ; 
comprising authentic Memoirs and Anecdotes of the reigning Bashaw, his 
Pamity, and various Persons of Distinction; an Account of the démestic 
Manners of the Moors, Arabs, and Turks, &c. &e.. @d edition revised, in 1 
vol, 4to. with several coloured plates. | | 

7. AN HISTORICAL ACCOUNT -of. the BATTLE of 
WATERLOO, written from the first Authority, by W. Muprerp, Esq. and 
accompanied by.a series of Twenty seven splendidly coloured Engravings, 
Plans, &c: from Drawings taken’ on the spot by JAMES Rouse, Esq. 
imperial 4to. Price 61. Gs. - boards. 

- 8. LIFE and CORRESPON DENCE of M. FOUCHE, DUKE 
of GFRANTO, comprising Letters addressed to the Duke of Wellington, 
the Emperor Napoleon, King Joachim, the Duke d’Artois, Prince Blucher, 
Louis XVIII., Count de Blacas, and other Ministers, &c. 8vo. — 
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new Method of rewarding | Eminent Professors of each Branch of th 
Fine Arts, ©. - a VAT 
Ve Ten Minutes useful ‘and original Advice to Gentlemen who are going 
go Burnp or Repair, > Ss EEO? 
Pe Pas Letters on Subjects eeanected with the Fine Arts. By B. bar Hanon, 
__._ Esq. Historical Painter, &c. _ ; 155 

Mae ‘On the Exhibition of Talian and Spanish Pictures at the British 
Institution, TS1G. ote: et TS. 
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. Review o 
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- Portrait of Miss Somerville, Hayter, sss Lewis, a ee em 
: ve Benevolent Cottagers, : ‘Gilet seas 
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Princess Charlotte, . 


Flower Girl from Dulwich Gallery. Murillo, . e Cackibare Cis a 


Prince Leopold, and the he zg, Chalon, ‘Meyer, ish = a 
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: Mars, _ designed by Canova, — Fontana, 196 a 
: Adam and. Eve of the Vatican: .  ‘Raffae te, Miller, a mee 
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EN 


‘Catalogue Balser of the Pictures now racic: in Pall 


Canipaigns of the Duke oF Welliueton by Galignatii, Pats, i816, 209 i 
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